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At the beginning of the year 1717 Dr. Beiitley chap. 
experienced a rude and virulent attack, from Mr. ' 

Johnson, the master of Nottingham school, on ac- -^^.^^^ 

if VOL. II. B 
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2 LIFE OF 

^xiir *'**"°' °^ ^^^ edition of Horace. I have already 

1717. mentioned my belief that this person is the same 

' Richard Johnson who had been his youthful con- 

JohlUOn ■ n T t 1 /-I It • 1-1 •• 

AriMuchut temporary at St. John s College : in which case it is 
irUDiu. *" '^ot improbable that early pique, or some offence at 
the neglect of old acquaintance, might have led to 
the immoderate bitterness of this publication. It 
seems indeed hardly possible to account for his ma- 
lignity against our critic, except upon the supposidon 
of personal hatred or resentment. The Horace, having 
now been five years in the hands of all scholars in 
Europe, might have been considered as past the 
danger of such harsh and ill-natured attacks. John- 
son possessed an uncommonly accnrate knowledge of 
the Latin language and the niceties of its gramma- 
tical construction; and had made himself known 
with considerable credit by * his Grammatical Com- 
mentaries;' a book in which the errors of common 
grammars are noticed ; as well as by other works of 
a similar tendency. Of his present undertaking he 
gives the following account : on the perusal of Bent- 
ley's Horace, he was struck with several instances of 
perverted phraseology in the emendations, which he 
thought might be demonstrated to be changes for the 
worse ; and he detected in the Latinity of the notes 
many inaccuracies. Of the latter blemish in our 
critic's writings we have already spoken. Johnson 
waited a year or two in expectation that these faults 
would have been exposed by some other hand : but 
when he found that the edition, instead of being 
reprobated, was every where admired and extolled, 
and was generally placed in the hands of young 
men, he resolved to buckle on his own armour, and 
break a lance with this mighty Aristarchus ; in order, 
as he says, that it toight be ascertained, whether 
himself or those who praised the book had lost their 
1 
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RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. 3 

senBes. His design was interrnpted by a severe chap. 
illness, accompanied with tormenting pain, which j_,, 
for a long time deprived him of the use of his limbs. ' ;-^- 
On his recovery he f^in took np the Horace, and 
pursued his strictures till they had swelled to a 
volume of above 200 pages : this he styled Aristar- 
chu$ Anti-Bentleiania ; the hint of which title was 
taken from Bentley's own assumption of the attributes 
of Aristarchus. Being unable to extend his critique 
through the entire work, he con6ned his censures 
to the text of the first book of Odes, and the Latinity 
of the notes in the whole volume. The first class of 
errors which he undertakes to point out are Jbrtt/ -six 
in number, the second ninety: and the very title- 
page, in which the mistakes are termed eruheacendt 
and fcBditsmd, shows what mercy they had to expect 
from the stem pedagogue. In his preface, indeed, 
he has the grace to condemn the habit of scholars 
abusing one another, but takes an exception in favour 
of his own case ; and as an apology for ont-doing all 
his predecessors in what he acknowledges to be a 
bad practice, he ai^es Bentley's arrogant commen- 
dations of himself, and contemptuous language to- 
wards others ; stringing together all the passages in 
which he thinks him guilty of either of those enor- 
mities. Upon the first fault I have already animad- 
verted sufficiently : those boastful expressions, when 
brought together, have certainly a ludicrous effect ; 
and such an exposure was in itself punishment 
enough to have satisfied even a rigid censor. His 
second list of passages fails in making out a case 
against our critic : the instances of contumelious 
language, when raked together, are not very nume- 
rous ; some of them are counterbalanced by com- 
pliments elsewhere paid to tMt same persons ; and 
b3 
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CH*P' several of the censorious expressions are only such as 
1717! might, I fear, be found in the writings of the mildest 

■ ^" -■' • and most candid critics that ever illustrated an 
ancient author'. 

It is obvious that Bentley's delinquencies do not 
afford the slightest excuse for the insolent and abusive 
tone which pervades every sentence of Johnson's 
book. No term of contumely does he spare; but 
heaps contempt and reproach upon his adversary, 
much in the same terms as he would have applied, 
when in his worst humour, to the exercise of a 
blundering school-boy*. He, like Mr. Ker, had 
passed his life in the detection of minute errors of 
constructioa ; and here he obtains many triumphs 
over the great object of his antipathy. The Doctor's 
notes on Horace were composed with haste ; and in so 
large a work some slips more or less heinous, could 

' It i* perfectly preposterous to abuse and insult Bentlej for such sen- 
tences as the following, which occur in his notes : " Crediderim eqaidem 
Jon) nunc interpretes judicii pcenitere; aed et adhue sliud reliquum est 
nihilo miniiB pcsnilendum." — " NuUns est omnium interprctum, quin ad 
faunc locum, veluti ad scopulum, naufragium fecerit." — " Htec tot inter- 
pretes patenter tulerunt : quia, sic invenerHnt in editionihus priscis. At ai 
bonis uti suis novissent, mehora eos docere paterant codices scripti." — 
" InfeUciter bunc locum tenlavit Nic. Heinsius, et infeUcius multo Dace- 
rius." — " Ecquid vero jam videtur t Annon sordet pne hac nostia lectio 
ilia rulgata i" — " Cruqnius in re, que maiiiui quidem momeati est, sub' 
inde annotanda nimium securus et indiligene erat." — " Quam conjecturam, 
etsi Butgersb miriGce placuit, multo deteriorem esse judico." 

' The following are a few instances of the manner in which the school- 
master of Nottingham treats the first scholar of the age : these specimens 
are taken casually and without selection ; the reader will find uoular rfw- 
teria in every page ; 

" Videsne omnia mcca et sana esse, nihilque, prster ipsum te intptwn 
atque tifficettanf" p. IS — " Digna quidem BaUiao, non Horatio sententia. 
ttuorsnm luec tam putida tendunt?" p. 34. — "Vide hominis levissimi, 
atque oblinosi inconslautiam." p, 4G. — " Sapientiam tuam rerum uelera- 
mm qOEe sit, nescio ; in hac te Btultismmum pnebnisti." p. 56. — " SaUn* 
sanuB es qm luec dicas> Saty^* sobriusf — Quin tu potiusdeminreinug- 
nem stultitiam atque hebetudinem tuam." p. 70, &c. &c. 
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Jiardly have been avoided. But whoever takes in chap. 
hand the Aristarchtts Anti-Benthaamis, in which the y.^1 
extracts fipom the notes and Johnson's censures upon ■ 
them are g;iven alternately, will acknowledge the 
superiority of Bentley in the ease, perspicuity, and 
classical elegance of his language ; and woald be 
sorry to exchange it for the rugged exactness of his 
adversary. 

Although many of Johnson's strictures are well- 
founded, yet it must not be inferred from his positive 
and contemptuous tone, that all the objects of his 
displeasure are 'shameful blunders.' Bentley might 
have found in his enemy's work sufficient matter for 
severe retaliation. But I am not aware that he 
deigned to take any notice, either public or private, 
of this attack, or even showed a consciousness of its 
existence : indeed, when his Horace was reprinted in 
1728, he omitted to correct some undoubted slips in 
language pointed out by Johnson ; irom which we 
might infer that he had never seen the schoolmaster's 
production. 

As an interlude between the two divisions of his 
book, Ariatarchiu Anti-Bentleianus gave a burlesque 
criticism upon some lines of Tom Bostock, an old 
English ballad, in ridicule of Bentley's style. An 
extract of this scholastic jea-d'esprit will be seen in a 
note. The absurd translation of Latin phrases foils to 
throw any just ridicule on the Horace, while it proves 
the author himself to have been a vulgar fellow. 
Nevertheless this must be acknowledged to be a 
curious hit : unless he had the gift of divination, he 
could not have foreseen that his adversary would ever 
publish emendations of an English poet : but whoever 
has read Bentley's notes onJVIilton, written fifteen 
yenrs after this drollery, will confess that it is no bad 
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CHAP, caricature of the tone and language actually adopted 
1717 ^y ^™ *° *'^^* extraordinary performance *. 

* " And now my luod'a in, aAer the ezample of great authors, and the 
Doctor in particular, I shall not think much of my laJwur, for the reader's 
benefit, the honour of the EngUah n&tion in general, and the family of tha 
Bostocke in particular, to put down one stanza of a certain English M&iine 
Ode, for 80 in good truth it i«, and bo it ia entituled in all the parchments, 
and (he first editions ; how in the Utter it came to be called a Ballad, I, 
for my part, can't tell ; let them look to it that were the cause of it. But 
'tis h^h time to put down the place. Why so it runs then. 

Then old Tom Bostock he fell to the work. 

He prayed like a Chiiatian, but fought like a Turk, 

And cut 'em off all in a jerk. 

Which no body can deny. Ice. 

" Now you must understand, this Tom Bostock was chaplain, in L^tin 
eiipellamif , in a sea-fight, a long time ago, and after the enemy had boarded 
the ship, cut 'em all off to a man. O braroToml Thus much for tho 
mterpretation. Now to the reading. 

" Otd. I have a shrewd ausfnciou that all is not sound at bottom here ; 
how sound a complexion soever the words may seem to have. For why 
old pray ye ? What he hewed down so many lusty fellows at fourscore, 
I'll warmnt ye i A likely story. I know there is old boy, as well as any 
of ye: but what then? And T caaSA down withoU Tbm in another place, 
but not here. 

" For once again, I say, why oMTom I What, when ho was commend- 
ing him for so bold an action, would he rather say, old Tom, than bold 
Tom } Was it not a hold action I Is not the word hold necessary in this 
place I And do you find it any where else f Thou, therefore, ne'er be 
aAaid of bemg too hold, no, rather boldly read bold Tom, 111 bear thee 
out{ in Latin, me vide. But youll say, neither edition, nor manuscript 
hath this reading ; I thought as much. 

" What of all that f I suppose we have never a copy under the author's 
own hand ; as for the hbrariana and editors, what can you expect from 
such cattle as they, but nich stuff as this 1 One grain of sense (and God 
be thanked I don't want that) weighs more with me, than a tun of thor 

" Tom. Some would fain make us beheve, that we are to read Btn 
here : much good may do 'em with their Bt%. 1 for my part shall never 
believe that the poet would ever put Ben and Bottaok, two words beginning 
with a B so near together ; such grating stuff wounds the ears ; such stuff 
could never come from so terse a poet as you may guess by the work ; for 
as for his name, though no pa^s have been wanting, nor charge neither, 
in getting manuscripts from all parts of the world, I'll say that for myself. 
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Johnson did not TCry long survive his exhibition in chap. 
the character of Aristarckus : he was overtaken by „^-' 
some mental malady which proved the precursor of ■ 
his melancholy fate. Little more is known respecting 
him, but that in the year 1720 he drowned himself in 
the meadows adjacent to Nottingham *. 

Immediately after the King's return from Hanover, Bentiey'j 
Dr. Bentley preached before his Majesty in his capa- foJTS'e 
city of Royal Chaplain. His sermon, which was ^'^■ 
printed, is a masterly dissertation on Rom. xiv. 7. 
For none of tts Iweth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself: this text he treats in his usual perspicuous 
and forcible manner, leaving nothing nntouched 
which bears upon ^e subject. There are many 
readers who will be as much pleased with this dis- 
course as any other part of the Doctor's writings : 
they will perhaps not find much that is new to them ; 
but when they see with what ability be illustrates a 
sacred text, they will not fail to wish that he had 
devoted more of bis time to benefit the world in this 
department. The following extract is interesting, as 
showing the sentiments of so powerful a mind upon an 
important and much controverted point : 

" But let none of my hearers bo misiDterpret our Apostle ; as if, 
by laying. None of tu eUea to himmlf, he taught that none of us could 
be accesiory or confaributing to his own death. Without doubt he 
was not of their opinion, that believe the time, cause, and circum- 
itances of every man's death to be fixed as immoveably by God's 
prescience, as by necessity or &te. God can foresee contingencies, 
the free resolves of rational a^nta, as well as the most necessary 
events in the material and inanimate world : but the divine prescience 



I cannot recover it. Besides, who ever heard of a Bm of the Bostocks i 
Tom, Geoi^, and Harry I'll allow ye; but only Tom was the parson 
though ( and that this is spoke of the parson or chaplain of the ship is 
plain." — Anttamhta Anti-BeiUleiajtiu, |i. 109. 
' See OUbert tVak^Mi'i W »/ A^xweiT. p. 33. 
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CHAP, does not saperadd nor imply a latal necessity. That notion robs as 
XIII. of OUT free-will, of oar reason, of onr very soul ; is repugnant boQi 
*J'J- to obBervation, and the revealed word of God. ' Bloody and deceit- 
^""""^^ fill men,' says the Royal Psalmist, ' ihall not live out half their 
days :' so tluit impiety and guilt deprived them of half that space of 
life, that in a natural course of things they might have sirived to. 
And does not daily experience teach us, that intemperance, temerity, 
and violence, cut men off in tfae flower of their age, and in the very 
meridian of life ? And again, how many are daily reprieved and 
rescued from the very jaws of impending death, by the saving care 
and skill of the physician ? But then withal, thoogh the space of life 
may be thus shortened, and the thread of it broken by such accidents 
(though even those too come to pass, not without the foreknowledge 
or permission of God) yet perhaps it can never be lengthened 
by all the power and wisdom of man. A flower or fruit may be 
plucked ofi* by force before the time of their maturity ; but they can- 
not be made to ontgrow the fixed period, when they are to fade and 
drop of themselves. The hand of nature then plucks them off, and 
all human art cannot withhold it. And aa God haa so appointed 
and determined the eeveral growths and periods of the vegetable 
race ; so he seems to have prescribed the same law to the variona 
kinds of living creatures. In the first formation and rudiments of 
every organical body, there are contained the specific powers both of 
its stature and duratjon. And when the evolution of those nninml 
powers is all exhausted and run out, the creature expires and dies of 
itself, as ripe fruit falls from the tree. So that, as we cannot add 
one cubit, one inch, to our stature ; so neither can we add one day, 
one hour, to our years, beyond that fixed limit of natural life, to 
which our origina] frame and constitution was made to extend. So 
certun is it, that none of us either liveth, or dieth to himself, but all 
of DS to God ; who has given to each of us his particular body, 
with the determined powers and period belonging to it." Str- 
motta, p. 391. 

ReghuPiw- Our narrative has now arrived at an interesting 
SJJP"^ epoch of Dr. Bentley's life— his accession to the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity. This office, the 
most valuable as well as most dignified in the Uni- 
versity, had been for some time the object of his 
ambition ; and during the last year, when the declin- 
ing heaith of the Professor, Dr. James, the Presi- 
dent of Queen's College, caused the expectation of a 
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vacancy, he suffered it to publicly known that he chap. 
aspired to succeed. The prevailing sentiments of the j^^^] 
University were far from being iuvourable to his pre- ^=^= 
tensions. Besides the odium which he had incurred 
from causes already related, there was an obstacle of 
a legal nature in Ae way of his obtaining this high 
appointment. Tlie statute of foundation of the three 
King's Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek, 
which allots them stipends and residence in Trinity 
College, and gives a preference, in case of parity 
of merit among the candidates, to Fellows of that 
Society, concludes with forbidding them to hold along 
with their professorships any other office either in the 
University or in that College. The words of this 
prohibitory enactment are, Nemo prtsdictorum Lec- 
torum, durante tempore Lecturas sua, ullum offiaxan, 
Magiatratwm, out Xecturam aliam vel iai dicto CoUegio, 
vel in Academia habeat, suh pcBTia preedicta. Hence it 
was contended that the Master of Trinity was dis- 
tinctly and pointedly excluded from the chair : and 
this express prohibition was confirmed and accounted 
for by various other enactments, which commit the 
jurisdiction and superintendence of the Regius pro- 
fessorships to the Master of the College, jointly with 
the Vice-chancellor, A Professor is, upon his elec- 
tion, to be sworn and admitted by the Master, who is 
also to admonish him should he neglect his duty, to 
be his judge in case of complaints of heresy or any 
notable crime, and to deprive him upon hearing and 
conviction. It was alleged therefore to be plainly 
impossible that the statute could contemplate or allow 
the Master's holding a situation, in which he might 
become his own visitor and his own judge. In oppo- 
sition to these ailments, it was urged by Bendey 
and his friends that two of his predecessors. Dr. 
Richardson and Dr. Arrowsmith, had held the Divi- 
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™AP. nity ppofesBorehip, each for the space of two yean, 
along with the mastership. Upon the latter precedent 
indeed no stress could be laid, as it had occurred 
during the Usurpation, when the statutes were fire- 
quently violated by the arbitrary mandates of the 
Protector. Nor was the case of Dr. Richardson, one 
of the Translators of the Bible, exactly in point ; he 
having held the professorship some years before he 
was appointed Ma&ter : it did however serve as a 
clear proof, that the union of the two offices, whether 
legally or not, had once been permitted. The statute 
reposes the choice in the breasts of the electors, who 
are sworn in a particular form, appealing strongly to 
their consciences, to choose the candidate most likely 
to confer honour upon the University, and benefit 
upon the students. If therefore a majority should 
judge Dr. Bentley to be, under all circumstances, the 
fittest and most eligible candidate, it was contended 
that nothing could invalidate their decision. The 
electors to these offices are the Vice-chancellor, the 
Master and two senior Fellows of Trinity, the Provost 
of King's, and the Masters of St. John's and Christ's 
Colleges ; the concurrence of four of those seven in 
favour of the same candidate being necessary to con- 
stitute an election. Three of them. Dr. Adams, Dr. 
Jenkin, and Dr. Covel, the Heads of King's, St! 
John's, and Christ's, had declared themselves against 
the pretensions of the Master of Trinity, being con- 
vinced that he was excluded by the positive enact- 
ment, as well as the whole scope and tenor of the 
statute. At the election of a Vice-chancellor in 
November, it being thought improbable that Dr. 
James could survive another year, this subject appears 
to have influenced the proceedings ; at least I am 
aware of no reason for setting aside the ordinary 
course, except that Dr. Bradford was believed to be a 
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of Bentley. His exclusion seeme 
blow to the ftjaster'a hopes ; particularly as Mr. (irigg, i^ij^ 
the person chosen, avowed an opinion similar to that ~ 

of the three Heads just mentioned. To this it may 
be added, that the two senior Fellows of Trinity hav- 
ing been for four years and a half his determined 
prosecutors, and being sufficiently mortified at the 
failure of their endeavours to remove him from the 
mastership, could hardly be supposed favourable to 
his views on the present occasion. To have persevered 
under such discoDraging circumstances, proves the 
sanguine character of Bentley's mind, and the reliance 
which he placed upon his own ingenuity and re- 
sources. 

The above detail has been necessary to enable the Otnibof 
reader to comprehend the extraordinary proceedings ^' ^^. 
which ensued on the death of Dr. James. The !J'- 
Vice-chancellor happened to be absent in London, 1716-17.' 
whither he had gone with an address of congratu- 
lation to the King upon his safe return, and the 
disappointment of the scheme for a Swedish invasion 
in favour of the Pretender. The Heads being as- u«nh 19. 
sembled at the funeral of the deceased Professor, the 
acting chief magistrate, Dr. Lany, consulted the 
M'aster of Trinity upon the steps to be taken for the 
election of a successor. Bentley asked him, whether 
he had received his appointment as deputy under 
the hand and seal of the Vice-chancellor ; and being 
answered in the negative, put an end to the conver- 
sation, by telling him that ' then he had no concern 
with that affair.' 

The statute orders that on the day after the va- staoej 
cancy becomes known, the Vice-chancellor shall, raHiJ^^ 
with the consent of the Master of Trinity, convene '°°'^''''" 
the electors to a meeting, at which they are to issue a 
public notice, and fix a day for the ezaminadon of 
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I. candidates. This oot having been done, Bentley 
was prepared to maintain that the professorafaip had, 

~ by non-compliance with the statute, fallen to the 
appointment of the King, as representative of the 
founder. Accordingly, when the Vice-chancellor re- 
turned, about the end of the month, and applied for 
his consent to the meeting, he flatly refused it ; al- 
leging that the office had now lapsed to the Crown'. 
His next step was to have been a solicitation of it for 
himself. Ingenious as this scheme certainly was, 
there were evident obstacles to its success. The 
statute is silent upon the subject of a lapse ; the 
words which fix the time for the meeting, postridie 
guam locum vacare intellexerint, do not prohibit a 
reasonable interval, for the vacancy to become known 
to a Vice-chancellor who may happen to be absent : 
the King's ministers would hardly have assumed the 
appointment without a legal assurance of their right ; 
and however they might be disposed to oblige the 
Doctor, he could not expect them to be forward to 
embark in a quarrel with the University. This pre- 
carious plan therefore was to be adopted, only in 
case all other measures were hopeless. But he did 
not despair of making an impression upon the Vice- 
chancellor. Mr. William Gri^'was chaplain to the 
Duke of Somerset, and had been appointed by his 
patron Master of Clare Hall, the votes of the Fellows 
at the election being equally divided between two 

* Another nceotmt of this af&ir, by Dr. Colbatch, Mfttes that Bentley 
fint refiiHcd to give hu consent to tlie proceedings, except upon the con- 
dition of the other electors declaring, under their hands, that they made no 
ezceptioa to the eligibility of the Master of Trinity : and that upon their 
decUningto ny any thing of a matter nut yet before them, he withheld his 
CO&sent, and at length declared that the office was lapsed, lie narratiTe 
in the text is taken fron the account of Attiraod, the Esquire Beadle, 
whose dnty kept him in constant attendance on the proceedings of the 
Vice-chancellor, and who wrote down all occorrencea with great care in 
hiaDiarf. 
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candidates, (one of them Mr. Laughton, the cele- chap, 
brated disciplinarian and instructor, with whom the ,.,-' 
reader is acquainted), and the nomination having — ■> . . 
thereby lapsed to the Chancellor of the University, 
as Visitor. What arguments the Doctor could use 
with this gentleman, it is not easy to conjecture : but 
as no connection or friendliness appears ever to have 
subsisted between them, I am inclined to suppose 
that the interest made in Bentley's favour was not 
with Grigg, but witli his patron the Duke ; and that 
at his instance he listened to the Doctor's proposals. 
Having, however, already declared himself against 
the eligp,bility of the Master of Trinity, he could not 
with decency aid in choosing him Professor. But 
Bentley's fertile invention suggested a stratagem to 
overcome this and all other embarrassments : it was, 
that Grigg should go out of the University, at the 
same time constituting him Deputy Vice-chancellor : 
the rest was to he left to himself. Accordingly, after 
above a fortnight passed in negotiations, this scheme 
was put into execution. On the 17th of April, the Bmiiejr 
University learned with amazement that the Vice- ^!a«.- 
chancellor was gone, and had appointed Dr. Bentley**""' 
his deputy. The main obstacle was now forced, and 
the field open for his operations. Uniting in himself 
the two characters of Vice-chancellor and Master of 
Trinity, he summoned the electors to meet in the 
Schools on the following day. The statute orders Apru la 
that if any one of the number be Vice-chancellor, his 
place shall be supplied by the President of Queen's D'.d«ti« 
College : during the late time of suspense. Dr. Davies, au««n-». 
the editor of Cicero, whose attachment to Bentley 
we have had occasion to remark, had succeeded Dr. 
James in the Headship of his college, and in that 
capacity claimed the place of an elector. The two 
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CHAP, senior Fellows of Trinity were nnable to be present ; 
,y,^ the first, Dr. Stubbe, residing in London, and the 

- second, Mr. Cock, being prevented by age and 

infirmity from qaitting his rooms : but their places 
were supplied, agreeably to the statutes, by the two 
next in order, Modd and Bathurst, both of whom the . 
Doctor had found means to render propitious to his 
views. These four issued a programma appointing a 
day for examination of candidates. The other three 
electors chose to absent themselves from a proceeding 
the evident tendency of which they disapproved. 

Theeipect- No mention has yet been made of any other candi- 

^^*'" dates for this important professorship. There were, 
however, at least three in the public contemplation : 
Dr. Colbatch and Mr. Waterland were wished by their 
respective friends to be introduced to a chair for which 
each was thought highly qualified : but various cir- 
cumstances detailed in the last chapter will account 
for neither of them choosing to oppose the Master of 
Trinity. The person generally fixed upon was Dr. 
Charles Ashton, the Master of Jesus College. This 
gentleman, who possessed in a high degree the respect 
and regard of the University during the unexampled 
period of fifty-one years that he continued one of its 
Heads, was among the most learned men of his time, 
and particularly versed in the departments of know- 
■ ledge required from a theological professor; and he it 
was, I apprehend, whom the seceding electors had 
designed to support. But, like them, he did not think 
proper to present himself at the meetings summoned 
by Dr. Bentley. 

April 36. On the day appointed the Master of Trinity appeared 
in the Schools as Vice-chancellor, along with Davies, 
Modd, and Bathurst ; when after waiting in vain for 
the other electors the space of one hour, he declared 
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himself a candidate, and offered to be examined chap. 
according to the statute. The conclave declined a ,-,_' 
public examination as unnecessary ; but appointed =^=^= 
him a day to read his prcalectio, or probationary 
lecture. No other candidate appearing, the meeting 



On the let of May Dr. Bentley delivered his pnelec- Dr. Bemiij 
tion before a crowded audience, on the disputed text \^^ 
of the Heavenly Witnesses in the First Epistle of St. "-"y *■ 
John : and on the following day he was chosen Regius 
Professor of Divinity by the four votes of himself, Dr. 
Davies, Mr. Modd, and Mr. Bathurst. 

The daring manceuvre by which Bentley attained 
this object of his ambition, astonished and confounded 
his opponents. If they had hoped to defeat his opera- 
tions by keeping aloof, they found themselves com- 
pletely in error. It might be true, that the peculiar 
conjuncture of circumstances was the result of intrigue 
and collusion ; yet it could not be denied, that from 
the moment when he was constituted Deputy Vice- 
chancellor, the proceedings had been conducted with 
strict attention to the forms of the statute. The 
electors who contended that the Master of Trinity 
was absolutely excluded and ineligible, had, by with- 
drawing from their post, lost the opportunity of pro- 
testing against such an election as illegal, in case 
they could not have prevented its taking place. The 
absence of other candidates supplied an ai^ument in 
favour of those who elected Dr. Bentley : in the 
event of litigation they would naturally allege that 
they had no alternative ; that they were bound to 
execute their functions, and no other person was 
offered to their choice. Whatever was the mortifica- 
tion of bis opponents, they were compelled to digest 
it in silence : no attempt was at that time made to dis- 
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CHAP, pate his title ; and he was suffered to take quiet 
i^j^ possession of the theological chair '. 
■^ _ /" The subject of his prselection being the authen- 
ticity of the disputed verse of 1 St. John v. 7., great 



puted text 

in St. John, persons agreeing that much weight must be attached 
to the sentiments of the prince of critics upon such a 
question. The composition excited great sensation 
both at the time and long afterwards : it was pre- 
served in manuscript, and perused by some scholars 
little more than forty years ^o. I hope and believe 
that it is still in existence, and may ere long be 
brought to light ; but all my endeavours to trace it 
have hitherto been ineffectual. It has however been 
in my power to collect such testimony respecting its 
contents, as must put an end to all the doubts which 
have been started relative to Bentley's judgment 
upon the controverted text, 
contro- The dispute upon the genuineness of this verse had 

thT'e^ lately been revived : a summary of the opposite 
opinions appeared in Dr. Mill's Prolegomena. It was 
attacked by Emiyn the Arian, and defended by Martin 
the French refugee priest of Utrecht ; and the con- 
troversy just then maintained by those combatants, 
drew the attention of all theolc^cal readers to the 
merits of the question. In the December preceding, 
Bentley received a long letter from a layman, whose 
name has not been preserved, written in consequence 
of a report that the verse would be omitted in his 
promised edition of the New Testament. This corre- 



* Heame writes thus, on May 7, 1717. " Dr. Bentley is elected lUg^u* 
Profeeior of Divinity of the University of Cambridge, in the room of Dr. 
James, deceased. He was opposed by Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus, who 
had got it, had not Bentley used knavery. Ashton was beat qualified." 
MSS. in the Bodleian Ubrary. 
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spondent ai^es earnestly for its genuineness, upon the chap. 
evidence of the context of the whole passage ; the j.,-' 
sense of which, he contends, would be incomplete -^ -^ 
without it. To this epistle our critic returned an Bentie;'* 
answer, explaining clearly and concisely the nature .tiye"" 
of his proposed edition, the object of which was toJ;,g^Jl^' 
restore the text as it stood in the days of St. Jerome 
in the fourth century. Upon the point in question, 
he adds, 

" Now in tluB work I indulge nothing; to any conjecture, not even 
in B letter, bnt proceed solely npon authority of copies, and Fathers 
of that age. And what will be the event about the said verse of 
John, I mysdf know not yet ; having not used all the old copies that 
I have information of. 

" But by this yon see, that in my proposed work, the fete of that 
verse will be a mere question of &ct. Yon endeavour to prove, (and 
that's all yon aspire to,) that it may have been vrrit by the Apostle, 
being consonant to bis other doctrine. This I concede to you ; and 
if the fourth century knew that text, let it come in, in God's name : 
but if that age did not know it, then Arianism in its height was beat 
down, without the hdp of that verse : and let the feet prove as it 
win, die doctrine is unshaken." 

His correspondent rejoined with a further expos- 
tulation, ui^ng the necessity of admitting a verse, 
the rejection of which he thought, like many other 
orthodox persons, would afford a triamph to the Uni- 
tarians. He afterwards published the three letters, 
with some additional remarks of his own, which 
proved nothing hut his disqualiBcation to discuss 
such a subject. Bentley, finding how much the ques- 
tion interested the public mind, and perceiving that 
there was expected from the editor of the New Testa- 
ment a clear expression of opinion on this point, 
applied himself in the course of the four following 
months to examine all the evidence on both sides. 
Having chosen this as the subject of his Preelection, 

VOL. 11. c ^-. , 
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CHAP, he gave a regular history oF the verge, and an account 

^jjj of the manner in which the passage of St. John is 

=-=- quoted by ancient writers ; and concluded with a 

DeridH in decided rejectiott of the verse ; maintaining at the 

fti™^. same time the doctrine of the Trinity in its orthodox 

acceptation, and showing that it stood not in any need 

of such dubious support. 

My account of this Preelection does not rest, like 
other narratives of Dr. Bentley's life, upon the state- 
ment of Whiston ; which is confessedly given only 
from hearsay : I have more than once had occasion 
to notice the credulity and inaccuracy of that writer, 
which makes his sole authority an unsafe guide in 
every instance '. But the following evidences are 
liable to no such exception. First, Atwood the Esquire 
Beadle, who was present and heard Dr. Bentley's 
composition, says in his manuscript journal, 'that he 
read away the text (1 St. John, v. 7.) to the utmost 
of his power.' Secondly, Conyers Middleton, who 
probably heard the discourse, and who at all events 
wrote in the University, and for readers who had 
heard it, speaking four years afterwards of Bentley, 
says, *< He has already, we know, determined against 
the genuineness of the famous passage of St. John, 
1 Epistle V. 7. For what reason has he condemned 

' Whittm'i lA/e of Dr. S. Clarke, p. 77- " This treatise, as I have 
been infoimed, wa« alluded to by Dr. Beotley in hia own famous lecturs 
at Cambridge bood afterwanl, when he stood candidate for the chur of 
Regiua Professor of Divinity ; wherein he also entirely gave up that text, 
and publicly proved it to be spurious. I have been also informed, that 
when Dr. Waterland was asked, 'whether Dr. Bentley's arguments did 
not convince him ;' he replied, ' no : for he was convinced before,' Nor 
does the Doctor, I think, ever C[UOte the text as genuine in any of his 
writings i which, in so zealous and warm a Trinitaiiaa, deserves to be 
token great notice of, as a mngular instance of honesty and impartiality." 
Idttle credit is due to Whiston's information upon this matter, as is justiy 
observed by the present Bishop of Durham, in hia life of Waterland, 
p. 25. In fact, the latter part is distinctly contradicted by Waterland 
himself, in a letter to Mr. Loveday : fFori*, vol. x. p. 410. 
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it as spurious ? Why because some manuscriptB and chap. 
some Fathers have omitted it'." My third evidence 1717! 
is Professor Porson, who had in his youth seen this ~ 

Preelection, and observes in his Letters to Travis, that 
' Bentley read a public lecture, -which is still extant, 
to prove the verse spurious'.' Lastly, Dr. Vincent, 
the late learned Dean of Westminster, once had the 
original of this piece in his possession, lent to him by 
a relative of Bentley : a letter of his now lies before 
me, containing the account which I have just given 
of its contents, and adding that to him ' it was con- 
viction ".' 

The duties of his newly-acquired office were various Duties of 
and important. The Regius Professor is expected l,r, "*'" 
to preside and moderate at all disputations in the 

* lUiddltt<m'» Workt, vol. iL p. 373. 

* PoTitm'i Ltllerw to Trams, Pref. p. riii. TbaX Porson had himself 
seen this lecture, 1 have learot from two of his friends to whom he com- 
municated the fact. It is mentioned by Mr. Kidd, in his Mite. Tracts, 
Pref p. ilvi. 

■• This letter, addreaaed by Dean Vincent to the late learned Dr. Charles 
Bumey, Sept. 3, ISOfi, baa been obligingly communicated to me by bis aon, 
the B«v. C. P. Bumey, D.D. Itgireaan acoomit of some papers of Beutley's 
lent him by a relation of the great critic, who had two sons nnder him at 
Westminster. " They consieted," aaya he, " of sereral sermona, or rather 
disaertations in form of sermonB, all on learned questions ; one on the 
three heavenly witnesses, was in I«tin. It was not a Concio ad Clemm, 
but as well as I remember, a sort of inauguration discourse as Professor 
of Dirinity. Another was an argument to prove that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was the lost Epistle to the Laodiceans, and, I thiai, in English. 
What the remunder consisted of I do not recollect : it is five and twenty 
years ago since I saw them. That on the Three Heavenly Witnesses was a 
regular and historical narrative of the manner in which the conteTrt in this 
part of St. John was cited by different authors from the earliest date down 
to Erasmus, and a decided rejection of 1 John v. 7- Maintaining, how- 
ever, the doctrine in ita moat orthodox acceptation. To me it was con- 
viction : and I have always felt the charge of Emlyn, who reproaches the 
Church of England for having in her first translationB, printed the verse 
in a different character, and aflenvards dropping the character, and suSer- 
ing the verse to stand without remark, like any other indifferent text. 
The doctrine, as Bentley observed, did not stand in need of a false 
support ; but this was doing evil that good might come of it." 

^ ^ n,g,uc,ib>.C00gIc 
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CHAP- Theolo^cal Schools ; to deliver his own judgment 
1717! or ' determination' on the subjects of diBCuasion ; to 

— —— present candidates for theological degrees; to create 
the Doctors of Divinity with appropriate speeches ; 
to deliver lectures twice in the week during term ; and 
to preach in Latin before the University oa certain 
stated days. There can be no doubt but that the 
new Professor was admirably qualified to dischai^e 
all these duties with honour to the University and 
reputation to himself. Notwithstanding his addiction 
to other pursuits, theological studies had, at certain 
periods of his life, occupied much of his attention ; 
and for the scholastic disputations, his prompt and 
clear-sighted judgment, his acuteness in the detection 
of fallacy, and his logical turn of mind admirably- 
qualified him ; while his peculiar attainments were 
sure to temper with classical elegance the dryness of 
school-divinity. It is impossible not to wish that 
Bentley, having now attained the age of fifty-five, 
had devoted himself entirely to the professorship ; 
with which the care of his edition of the New Testa- 
ment would have been consistent. Such were his 
capacity and power of application, that he would 
perhaps have reaped a greater accession of fame from 
this than could accrue to him irom any other pursuits ; 
and the remembrance of the manner in which he 
possessed himself of the chur, might have been 
effaced by the applause that followed the execution 
of its duties. Being now invested with increased 
sanctity of character, it is greatly to be wished that 
he had adopted a different course in the government 
of his College. Had he so done, the road to con- 
ciliation and tranquillity was open ; and it is probable 
that every legitimate object of ambition would still 
have been within his reach. 

Hi-i-opi. Our Professor, on first taking jwssession of the 
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chair, delivered an inaugural speech in the Divinity chap. 
Schools, which occupied not less than an hour and a j-,j 
half; giving a full account of himself, his pursuits, - 

his works, and his designs. Some notice of this 
speech has been presen'ed in a letter addressed to 
Bishop Nicolson from David Wilkins, Librarian to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : it is written in a 
sneering and ironical tone ; nor can there be a better 
instance of the truth of the poet's observation, nihil 
est — Quin male narrando poasit depratarier. This 
letter will be seen in the note, and is sufficient to 
make us regret that the production itself, delivered 
by Bentley in the gaiety of his heart, and in the 
moment of triumph, has not been preserved ". 

" £m«V Colitge, Jimt 9, 1717. 

" " My Honoured Lord, 

" If the CBotabrigtans had the advantage which tlie Oxonians 
enjoy, to write doily by the pott to London, your Lordehip ebould have 
had an account of Profeaaor Bentley's remarkable speech, at the entering 
into his office, by Friday's post. 

" The whole discourse contained in substance nothing hut an enarration 
of his perfonnances done, and some that are to follow. He began to give 
us the reasons why, now he was in IinuM tenediUu, he desired to be made 
ProfesBor, in spite of his rvtge»tet rivals ; and patffeeeril viam to that 
place which he refnaed eighteen yeaia ago, because he formerly had other 
views. He liked the company of great men at Court; but now every 
place in London was full of contention, quarrel, and tumult. Jam Ctmta- 
brigia placet, placail b^Uotheea, placet aer, placaU eruditontm lumintm 
more* .■ so that he designs to live and die here. He thanked the Pro- 
Vice-chancellor, the Master of Queen's, and his two Senior Fellows, for 
choosing him Professor, and put at the same time a slur upon the three 
Heads of Houses that should have been present at the election. He was 
full of praises of his predecessors, of whom some were made Bishops, 
some Archbishops j and that he was sensible how unworthy be was to 
succeed them ; especially since all the world knew that he had studied 
mote the Haauntiora than divinity. But yet he e^d that he has had 
Thomas Aquinas in his study these thirty years, and had read him ; that 
he had studied Syriac, Chaldaic, and other Oriental languages, till he was 
like to fall into a consumption. It was true indeed that he had printed 
Phalaris, Callimaehus, Menander, Tully's Tusculan Questions, and Horace ; 
and that thereby he had showed himself a philosopher and a critic, rather 
than a tttohgta. But yet he had printed some Sennons at Boyle's Lec- 
tures, which were tranalat«d into several languages j that he had refuted 
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CHAP. It will be recollected that at this very time, the 
„, " celebrated Bangorian Controversy was in full pro- 
=" gress ; and perhaps it may be wondered that the 

Conm.'-"" newly-elected Professor of Divinity did not engage 
Teny. j^jg fcady pen in a dispute which interested and 
divided the whole nation. Attention to his new 
functions was, it is true, sufficient to absorb all his 
time and thoughts; but the reader has seen him 
capable, when u^ed by any strong motive, to ab- 
stract his mind in the pursuit of heterogeneous 
objects, even at the busiest and most anxious mo- 
ments of his life. Had he however been tempted to 

the FVeO'thiiikerB, for which he had the Uuiveraity'e solema thanks ; and 
Augvtlittmti PHneifM Matrona had ordered him the printing of it. 
Besides this, he said, that he has read a great many of the Fathers, Greek 
and Latin ; that he had Clemens, Origen, and Eusehius, ready for the 
press ; and if that would not deserve him the title of a tlieologiu, he said, 
that under Beaumont * he had taken his Doctor's Degree. But that, says 
he, is no proof, because a man by being a Doctor of Physic is not sup- 
posed to be a physidsn ; nor a Doctor of Laws to be a lawyer (which he 
intended for a reflection upon the Professors f of those two faculties). 
Then he desired his auditors not to judge his abilities at present, now he 
begins his office : detirr creaeendi copia ; and after-ages will show that he is 
a theoloffui, by reason of his excellent design of a new edition of a New 
Testament ; of which, by the help of Origen and St. Jerome, and some 
very old MSS, he will make the text so undoubtedly true, ut e taaaibiu 
ApottoUmtm vU ptarior et rineerior artuerit, which shall for erer be a 
standard of Religion to Christianity. At last he promised to read over the 
Scholastic Divines ; and whatever of modem divinity the pamphlets con- 
tained he would buy, and exercise himself and his disputants ; to whom 
he tancte promised to be very civil : assist the respondents ; and give room 
for the opponents to exercise their talents ; and moreover that he would 
encourage any body in printing of divinity books ; and so concluded. ' 

" In his answer to the question about the Supremacy of the Pope, he 
asserted, that abundance of Christian Bishops ought not to give place to 
the Bishop of Rome ; and that, if he was to meet in a place with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, out Archbishop should take place of him." — 
Buiop mcoUon'* Corrapondtnce, p. 458. 



• " Joseph Beaumont, D.D. j Divinity Professor, l6T3 ; died Nor. 38, 
16M." 
t " Frauds Dickens, LL.D. and Christopher Green, M.D." 
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engage id this great coDtroversial combat, there was, cuaf. 
if I mistake not, an insuperable reason which must j^^^' 
have kept him aloof. His opinions on the subject in = = 
dispute would probably hare led him to take part 
with Sherlock, Snape, and the High-church com- 
batants ; while bis acquaintance, connections, and 
interests, lay entirely with the opposite party. 

Dr. Bendey's income received a large addition v«]u« of the 
from the revenue of his new office. The professor- lUp. 
ship of Divinity, like those of Hebrew and Greek, 
was originally endowed with the fixed stipend of 
forty pounds ; a sum sufficient in the reign of Henry 
Vm. to maintain the respectability of the holder. 
But in process of time, the altered value of money 
having rendered this salary utterly inadequate, King 
James I. gave to the Divinity Professor the rectories 
of Somersbam, Pidley, and Coin, in Huntingdonshire. 
The income of this endowment was reputed to be 
about 300/. a year : the new Professor, considering 
the rent inadequate, took into his own bands the 
great tithes, which he collected by the agency of 
Kent, his bailiff, to whom he let the small tithes of 
the parishes. From this measure he expected to 
raise the value of his office, with the addition of 
stipend and fees, to 600/. a year. 

The Fellows of Trinity found themselves no garners Bentky'* 



moval, with which the mal-content party had con- 
soled themselves, less probable than before ; and his 
determination to increase the comforts and conve- 
nience of his residence, subjected the College to a 
series of renewed expenses. About this time an old 
summer-house belonging to the Master, being in 
want of repair, Bentley thought it more advisable to 
pull it down, and build a larger one contiguous to 
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CHAP, his own study : and here be made a bath, supplied 
1717! ^'*^ water by a pipe from the College conduit'*. 
— This edifice the malignants termed ' a banqueting 

room.' In this year and the following the garden of 
the Lodge was newly laid out with walks and grass- 
plote ; and a terrace was made on the bank of the 
river, which continued to be Bentley's favourite walk 
for the remainder of his life. All this was executed 
without any order flom the Seniority ; but the ex- 
penses were allowed at the audits. These works, 
and a double-vaulted cellar for hia wine, being un- 
doubted improvements of the College premises, might 
hare produced little or no murmuring (though the 
cost was about 900/.), had it not been for another 
fancy of the Master's. Two out-houses in the back 
premises of the Lodge^ heretofore used as a dove- 
cote and a lumber-house, he converted into a spacious 
Hiagrsna- granary, at an expense of above 3002. and imme- 
'^' diately filled it with lai^e quantities of tithe wheat 

and malt, conveyed in barges Irom his rectory of 
Somersham. In the course of the next two years 
. the greater part of these articles was sold to Tri- 
nity College for the supply of the bakehouse and 
brewery. As this transaction took place on the 
mandate of the Master, and as the largest prices 
were paid for them by the College officer, an im- 
mediate outcry was raised gainst Bentley as ex- 
ercising the trades of *a farmer and a maltster'*.' 
Dunaged Nor was this all : it happened that the malt was 
tb^cdiH^ damaged by an insect called the weevil ; and in this 
state the brewer was obliged to take it to the amount 
of 700 bushels, although he declared the impossibility 
of its making good liquor ; an assertion which Bent- 

■' Middklon't Prtient Stale of TVi'ntfy College, Works, vol. iii. p. 363. 
" Middklon'e Praent Slaie q/" Trimtg CoUege, Works, p. 370. •' He 
uamedialel^ became the greatest fivmer and maltster in the country." 
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ley either disbelieved or disregarded. The brewery ^*p- 
of this College had always been noted for its peculiar ^^yj\ 
excellence : and when, on the next g^at College fes- ' 
tiral, the badness of the beer was complained of, and snudaj, 
the butler questioned in the hall respecting it, that ^'''' 
officer, to obviate further examination, declared that 
' it was brewed from the Master's malt.' Hardly any 
particular in Bentley's life subjected him to more 
scandal than this transaction : the story, circulated 
and improved by his enemies, conveyed the joint 
imputation of meanness, rapacity, and indecorum. 
In the fulness of time it became a matter of judicial 
investigation, and the facts were deposed by various 
persons. The evidence of Kent the bailiff, which 
there seems no reason to dispute, shows that the 
malt was really not the Doctor's ; but that he him- 
self, being a maltster, had purchased the tithe barley, 
and sent it, wheu malted, to the Trinity granary, 
and that the Master received the money on his 
account. This statement, it must be confessed, does 
not materially alter the complexion of the case ; 
since it is evident that Dr. Bentley used bis magis- 
terial power to obtain a better and more certain 
market for the commodity than it could otherwise 
have commanded : he was, in one shape or other, 
the gainer by the arrangement; and whatever risk 
or loss was incurred, fell upon the society, whose 
interests it was his duty to protect ". 

The granary had been made without permission junior Bur- 
of the Seniors, the Master having only casually""'*^ 
mentioned before some of them that he was preparing «J"F«n«ij. 
a place to hold oats for his horses : a pretence so 

" Tlie detaili of thia tniuactioD ire ginnt by Dr. Cdbateh id •ercral 
mantiBcript papers, and are told with mucli bitteinen by Middleton in liit 
Slate <ff TVmi/y College, See. My account is taken frcnn an examination 
of the nuvHU witneases on both ndn, at the trial at Ely Houwi in 1733. 
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CHAP, different from the real desigo, that it added not a 
,„j-' little to the odium he incurred. Mr. Myers, the 
junior bursar, to whose office all works on the Col- 
lege buildings appertained, having been cautioned 
by Dr. Colbatch, scrupled to pay for the granary, as 
being execated without the authority required by the 
statutes. But his conscieatious behaTiour had no 
other effect than to bring upon himself the resent- 
ment of the Master, who, at the ensuing election of 

Dec 1717. officers, opposed his re-appointment. On this oc- 
casion however he met with unusual opposition, six 
of the eight Seniors having spirit enough to vote for 
Myers. But the Doctor overruled them by the ex- 
ercise of his prerogative, and chose Richard Walker, 
who, being of the standing of Bachelor of Divinity, 
was disqualified for this office by a law of his own 
making, on the importance of which he had laid so 
much stress a few years before. 

Bichird The character now introduced to the reader will 

play no inconsiderable part in the sequel of our 
history, being of all Bentley's firiends the moat sin- 
cerely attached and devoted. His intimacy, which 
began at this period, was kept up by daily intercourse 
as long as the Master lived ; and he continued to 
cherish his memory the whole of his own life with 
remarkable affection. This gentleman had but lately 
resumed his residence in College, having been ab- 
sent since the year 1708, serving a curacy at Upwell 
in the Fen-country; whence his contemporaries fa- 
cetiously distinguished him from others of the same 
name by the title of Frog Walker ; a nick-name by 
which he is still designated. His friendly disposi- 
tion, his liberality Eind public spirit, and his almost 
chivalrous devotion to the fortunes of his Master, 
have procured him a celebrity in University annals, 
to which his talents and acquirements do not seem to 
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have entitled him. His first appearance on the stage chap. 
was fiir from being creditable : he paid the bills for jj,^* 
the granary, as well as all other works which it ■ ■ 
pleased the Master to order, during the four years that 
he continued CoUege Edile, without once troubling 
the Seniority for their consent ; and when he brought 
his books to be approved at the audits, he was found 
to have so intermixed the charges of the Lodge with 
the general expenses of the College, that it was in 
vain to think of disentangling them. 

Another heinous accusation was brought against sepL 28, 
the Master, relating to the produce of his rectory : he seMtj 
was reported to have managed a collusive sale of J^j^^"^" 
wheat in Cambridge market, on the day when the "*' °^ 
prices of that article, according to which the CoUege " 
tenants pay their half-year's rents, were to be de- 
termined. It was said that Porter, the College 
butler, made a purchase at 55. a bushel of Kent, his 
bailiff; while no other wheat was sold in the market 
at more than 4s. 7d. ; and that in order to cloak the 
transaction, he had stipulated with one Rule, a 
farmer, noted for the excellence of his wheat, to give 
him 65. for a quantity of it, if brought to sale on that 
day : in the market, Kent produced a sample of the 
Somersham tithe wheat, which being compared with 
the other, and pronounced equal, if not superior, 
appeared entitled to as lai^ a price. A double 
purpose was here effected ; the College rents were 
fixed unduly high, and the Master's own tithe wheat 
was sold ont of his granary to the College at a 
greater price than it was worth. The story being 
circulated with surprising industry, Bentley's enemies 
charged him with an offence of peculiar magnitude ; 
that of bringing public disgrace upon his College. 
However, after a careful examination of the evidence 
on this subject, I must declare that the chaise of 
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CHAT, fraudulent or dishonourable conduct ia not made 
^jjj_ out; noT are we warranted in believing that the 
■' ' ■■■■ collusion, if any existed, took place with Bentley's 
cognizance. Porter, the butler, distinctly denies it : 
he was, it is true, the creature of the Master ; but 
unless we suppose him guilty of wilful perjury, the 
accusation was untrue ; and this I am the rather led 
to believe, becau&e Dr. Ayloffe, the bursar, allowed 
to have been a scrupulous and conscientious man, 
jealous of all irregularities, and not favourably dis- 
posed to the MaBter, could not have been ignorant of 
the deceit, had any been committed. 

Bentley kept his tithes in his own hands for three 
years ; when either to avoid further obloquy, or find- 
ing the advantage not commensurate with the in- 
convenience, he let them to Kent, who was still 
accommodated with the use of the College granary. 
But the late transactions were not fo^otten, and 
ever afterwards made a prominent figure in all the 
complaints of his adversaries. 
Bentiej'j The Doctor's College administration in the years 
ofSchoiwi. 1717 and 1718 presents little more than the same 
absolute disposal of places, honours, and preferments, 
as we have already witnessed ; and to this assumption 
of authority all resistance now seemed hopeless. At 
the election of scholars in 1717, he allowed none to 
be candidates but those previously selected by him- 
self, and their number was exactly the same as that 
of the vacancies. Some young men, not included in 
his list, having entered their names, he immediately 
ordered them to be erased. This continued after- 
wards his ordinary practice ; and that there might 
be no doubt of the Master being the sole fountain of 
honour and reward, he gave the candidates this 
subject for a theme, Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non 
donatus alnbit. Such an exercise of patronage, be- 
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sides oTertuming all but the semblance of statutable chap. 
election, had another mischievous tendency. The ,^jj' 
disputes of their governors were found to descend to ■ 

the young men ; and it had been for some time 
observed that the students were divided into two 
parties, the friends and enemies of the Master : 
many from their first coming to the College attached 
themselves to one or other of the two factions ; and 
it was suspected, that in the selection of students to 
be admitted on the foundation, these party attach- 
ments were not overlooked ". 

The Master's appointment of the various college orcoiiegc 
servants seemed to proceed upon the idea of those """""■ 
situations (some of them posts of considerable trust) 
being appendages of his own household. Thus the 
places of butler, porter, and cook, were given to his 
domestics ; of which no complaint would have been 
made had they been qualified for their respective 
posts : but when he conferred the place, or rather 
the emoluments, of porter upon his coachman, and 
afiter his death upon bis son, a boy of fifteen, a 
serious abuse ensued. He suffered the duties in 
both cases to be executed by deputies ; who having 
no remuneration except such fees and presents as 
they could obtain, opened the gates to young men at 
unseasonable hours of the night, to the destruction 
of College discipline, and injury of the morals of the 
students. 

Dr. Cotbatch was able to watch and denounce, CoiiMtdi'. 
but not to arrest the proceedings of the Master, h, Bi>h^ 
Being foiled in all his efforts to procure a visitation *^'""«^ 
by petitioning the Crown, he now obtained leave 
from the Bishop of Ely to lay before him a detail of 

" In the year 1717 the Master forbade the man bemg candidUeB for 
scholarships before their third year : a rule which has in practice been 
followed, with few exceptions, ftom that daj to the preaent. 
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CHAP, the college grievaneee. This he did in the year 
1717, in two letters, couched in the severest lan- 
guage, and well calculated to communicate the in- 
dignation with which he was himself inspired. The 
first contains an exposition of Dr. Bentley's govern- 
ment, as concerned the elections, discipline, and 
studies ; the second, of his malversation regarding 
revenues and expenditure. But the liberty of vent- 
ing his complaints was the only satisfaction with 
which he was indulged. Bishop Fleetwood remained 
immovable in his resolution to take no steps as 
Visitor of the College, imtil he was empowered and 
required to do so by the King's command ; and he 
now urged, in addition to his former reasons for not 
interfering, that the Petition of the Fellows to the 
King remained still unanswered. 

Thus repulsed, Colbatch had no further resource ; 
but in a sermon which it was his turn to preach in 
the College Chapel at the commemoration of Bene- 
factors, he made a powerful appeal to the religious 
feelings of his auditors, laying before them the real 
objects of the foundation, and the duties particularly 
demanded of the governors of a college, and adding 
a dignified rebuke upon what he deemed an aban- 
donment of those obligations : a censure, perhaps, the 
more felt, because its tone was calm and temperate. 
This discourse was published, and appears to have 
excited considerable sensation. Bishop Smalridge, 
then Dean of Christ Church, was said to have declared 
that it ought to be read once a quarter by every 
governor of a college ; and Dr. Bentley himself felt 
it right not only to avow his approbation of it, but to 
say he was ready to subscribe to every word '*. 

" See Preface to Middleton's Further Sanarka, Whiston's life, p. 356. 
In this Sennon Colbatch paid a remarkable tribute to the merits of 
Ijiughton, the tutor of Clare Hall, which deserves to be recorded, and is 
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The only particular of Bentley's administration at chap. 
this period which can be recorded with satisfaction is, ,., ' 
that he laid out and made those beautiful walks on —■'—- - 
the opposite side of the river Cam, which are so great Bentiey 
an ornament and convenience to the College and Uui- pi,nu th/ 
versity. This ground, previously called the back-^JJ^ 
green, had been purchased above a century before by 
the exchange of more than thirty acres of land in the 
outskirts of Cambridge : it appears, however, to have 
been left in its original state of a fen. In the years 
1717 and 1718 the present walks were formed, and 
the beautiful avenues of lime trees, the very perfec- 
tion of academic groves, were planted. Although 
the Doctor became a planter at a somewhat advanced 
age, he lived long enough to enjoy the shades of his 
own rearing. It is, perhaps, right to add that the 
cost bestowed upon these walks, though amounting to 
500/. and that too without order of the Seniority, 
seems to have been so well laid out, that it never gave 
rise to any murmuring or discontent. 

The visit of King George I. to the University, was King 
followed by results so curious and unexampled, as to Ti'i"^, 
form a kind of episode in our academical history. As 'J"'''*™')'- 
the transactions of the day itself had considerable 
influence upon the subsequent events, it is my duty to 
detail from the beginning all that I find to have taken 
place on that occasion. 

His Majesty having, in imitation of his predecessors, Oct. 4, 
visited Newmarket with his court, the Vice-chancellor, '"'' 
Heads, and other members of the University went 
over to invite him to honour Cambridge with his 
presence, and took that opportunity of thanking him 
for the late signal instance of his munificence. The 

the more bonourable to both, from the fact of their being of oppotite par- 
ties. " We see," says he, " what a confluence of nobility and gentry the 
virtue of one mm daily draws to one of our least Colleges." 
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CHAP. Sovereign gave them a gracious reception, and pro- 
,-,j' mised to visit the University on Sunday the 6th, and 
" — — ■— ■ by this short notice precluded as far as possible all 
expensive preparations. We noticed in our account 
of Queen Anne's visit, that when the Monarch is 
present in this University, it is customary to give 
Doctors' and other degrees to all whom the Royal 
pleasure may nominate for such dignities. Upon the 
present occasion a list was prepared, comprising 
twenty-seven noblemen and others in the King's suite, 
who were to be made Doctors of Laws, and thirty-two 
of the most distinguished members of the University, 
on whom the degree of Doctor of Divinity was to be 
conferred. To Bentley belonged the twofold duty of 
creating the Doctors as Professor of Divinity, and 
receiving the Royal guest at his lodge, as Master of 
ThB Duke the leading college. But the University was destined 
*"^ to be honoured on the same day with the presence of 
another august personage, its Chancellor, who is gene- 
rally known by the appellation of ' the proud Duke 
of Somerset ;' and his reception was as much a matter 
of care and punctilio as that of the Monarch himself. 
Having determined to receive the King at the head of 
the University, he signified his intention of coming 
over at nine in the morning ; his Majesty being ex- 
pected at eleven. His Grace was himself a member 
of Trinity College : his two sons the Earl of Hertford, 
and Lord Percy Seymour had successively occupied a 
large set of rooms in the Great Court, consisting of 
what had formerly been the Old Library, which were 
first fitted up for the reception of the former ; and in 
those apartments the Duke designed to take up his 
own residence on the present occasion. 
1717. Accordingly, on Sunday morning, Mr. Gri^, the 

o«jrire**" Vice-chancellor, attended by a number of other 
^'itoi"""' Heads, proceeded to Trinity Lodge, in order to greet 
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the Duke upon his arrivaJ. Dr. Bentley, to whom it chap. 
appears that no previous intimation had been given of ^j^^' 
their design, was surprised and displeEiaed at this ==-"^ 
arrangement. We may suppose him to have been 
occupied at that moment in giving directions for pre- 
paring bis house and his college for the reception of 
the Sovereign, or in meditating a Latin oration which 
he was to deliver two or three hours afterwards, before 
an august and critical audience^ In either case the 
intrusion must have been as inconvenient as it was 
unceremonious. He accordingly represented to the 
Vice-chancellor and Heads that the Consistory was 
the proper place in which to receive the Chancellor; 
adding that the state apartments of his lodge were 
kept for the reception of the King. Hereupon, the 
other Heads departed; but Grigg, not caring whom 
he offended so long as he was but showing attention 
to his own patron, resolved to remain : and in effect, 
he, the Senior Proctor, and three Beadles made good 
their lodgement in the house-keeper's room, there to 
wait for the arrival of the great Duke. At 10 o'clock 
bis Grace came accompanied by the Earl of Thomond 
and Bishop of Norwich; tbey were met about the 
middle of the quadrangle by the Vice-chancellor, and 
conducted by him to the lodge of the Master, who 
found these august visitors forced upon him contrary 
to his expectations, and before he had time to change 
his undress gown, and put on his robes for their recep- 
tion ". He did, however, receive this nnwished-for 



" ** About 10 o'clock hi« Grace came. Aa soon as he entered the Col- 
lege gate, the Vice-chancellor, (the three Beadlea going before him in thdr 
tufted gowiu, velvet caps and hoods, without their coiia,) advanced to meet 
him ; which he did about the middle of the court. 

" lie Dnke was very courteous ; seemed wonderfull]' pleased to find 
himself in the Universitj ; and indeed carried a very cheerful ur in his 
countenance during the wbtAe day. 
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CHAP, honour with proper deference and courtesy ; the Chan- 
^,Y cellor, after viewing the handsome apartments of the 
.-^^^^. lodge, went in procession as Head of the University 
to the Regent-house, and having there transacted the 
preliminary business, descended into the Consistory, 
to await the coming of his Majesty. About 1 1 o'clock 
the King alighted from his carriage at the Regent- 
walk, in the middle of which he took his seat in a 
chair of st&te in the open air ; and after a short com- 
pliment from the Chancellor, was greeted in a Latin 
speech by Dr. Ayloffe, the Public orator. His Majesty 
was then conducted with a mixture of royal and^ aca- 
demical ceremony, to the Regent-house, where his 
chair was placed at the upper end of the table, which 
was covered with a cloth of gold. Hereupon the 
creation of some of the new Doctors, the only speci- 
men of academical proceedings, which the shortness 
of time would allow, took place with fall ceremonial. 
Bentiey After the grace had passed for the degrees of all per- 
^Doc- sons named in the Royal mandate, Dr. Bentley, as 
^"in'Sie" Regius Professor, presented to the Chancellor three 
KiDg". pre- of the number, who were Heads of Houses, Mr. Grigg, 
Dr. Davies (previously only Doctor of Laws) and Mr. 
Waterlaud : after their regular admission, the Pro- 
fessor, turning himself to the King, delivered an 
appropriate speech, upon what must be allowed to 
have been a most interesting occasion. He then 
created the three Doctors of Divinity with all those 

" After complimeDts were over, the Beadles turned their stsTes and 
pKCedod the Chancellor to the lodging. 

" At the aecond door Dr. Bentley, in his moraing gown, with his hat 
under hia ann, received hia Grace ; and though be was not all mibDiiaBioD, 
he waa pretty near it 

" While he entertained the Duke in diacoune, there stood the Eirl of 
lliamond and Biabop of Norwich , unregarded : and there they might 
have Blood, if one of the Beadles had not touched his sleere a little ; and 
then he vouchaafed them a welcome also." — AttmomFi Jomnal. 
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ceremonies to which he has added so much chap. 

XII L 

1717. 



interest, in the Commencement-speech prefixed to his 



edition of Terence, 

The academical husiness thus concluded, the august 
company went in procession to the magnificent chapel 
of King's College, the glory of the University ; in the 
nave of which the King was addressed in another 
speech from the Provost ; his Majesty probably under- 
standing these Latin orations better than any thing 
else which he heard that day. Here service was per- 
formed, and a sermon preached by Laughton, the 
tutor of Clare Hall. The procession then left the 
chapel for Trinity College, where his Majesty was to 
lodge, and where abanquet was prepared for the whole 
company. A distressing mistake now occurred. The The King 
Vice-chancellor wishing that his own beautiful college Kirihurout 
should have its share of the Royal admiration, chose ^oiw!'' 
to conduct the procession the back way to Trinity, in 
order that it might pass by Clare Hall. Thus his 
Majesty, after a passing glance at that House, was 
led to the Queen's-gate of Trinity : but no intimation 
having been given of Grigg's design, uid his arrival 
being of course expected at the King's-gate, the 
Master and the whole college were drawn up there for 
his reception, while all the inhabitants of the town 
were assembled on the outside : meantime the other 
entrance had been closed to prevent the irruption of 
the populace into the quadrangle. Thus did the 
King find the entrance of his Royal college barred 
against him, and was compelled to stand five minutes 
in the lane, which is described to have been at that 
time ' a most dirty, filthy place,' before the tidings 
of his arrival could reach the Great Gate, and the 
postern be thrown open for his reception. At length 
his Majesty obtained admission, and Dr. Bentley at 
the head of the society, meeting him about the middle 
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CHAP, of the court, bade him ' welcome to a college which 
,,]_' he might call his own,' and conducted him to his 
== lodge. The King next visited Trinity Library, the 
noble work of Sir Christopher Wren ; but he declined 
honouring the public banquet with his presence, pre- 
ferring to dine at the Master's lodge with a select 
company of ten noblemen : while the Duke partook 
of the dinner prepared in the hall, with the Royal 
retinue and the University. In the evening his 
Majesty attended service at the College Chapel, and 
then taking his leave, returned to Newmarket, and on 
the next day to Hampton Court ; having gratified the 
University by his goodness and condescension, but 
leaving some of its members irritated gainst one 
another by certain occurrences of the day '*. 

" The following notice of thia Royal Tiut is in a letter from Dr. Wilkius 
to the Biebop of Carlisle, (^. Nieolion't Corretpatdeitoe, p. 464.) 

Laabtth, Oct. IS, 1717- 
My honoured Lord, 
I am but juat returned from Cambridge, where I had the good fortnne to 
be created Doctor of Divinity by Dr. Bentley. The good Bishop of Nor- 
wich had HO much kindness for me, as to put me in the King's list of hia 
own accord, by which I saved a great sum of money ; only my exercisea I 
bad composed in vain, and reckon so much time lost. Hia Majesty has 
made a general conquest of the affections of grumbling people wherever he 
was j and expressed a great deal of aatiafactian in being so kindly received 
by the Uuiveraity. The Dnke of Somerset (who is said to glory tnon in 
being Chancellor of Cambridge than in his other titles} exerted himself in 
a fine speech, which he tbua concluded : ^ our UnivertUy if Not the leant- 
edett tociety in Ike Korld, your Majrtty'i late prettnt will moic w to. The 
University Orator made a very ingenious, learned, lAtin speech, which, as 
well as Dr. Bentley's, the King said, he understood every word. 

As long as the King eliud at Cambridge, one heard nothing (although it 
was upon a Sunday) but ringing of bells, Vioat Rta I King George for 
ever ! The country people came ten miles and farther to see thia solemnity ; 
and the King was pleased to shew himself openly ; admitted every body 
where he dined, made presenta to the poor of all parishes, to the two gnols, 
to the ringers of every Church, and to the Sizars of Trinity College. What 
win the Sister University say to this f 

Your Lordship's always dutiful son, 

and most obedient humble servant, 

D. WiLKINS. 
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Our narrative of this day's proceediogs ia prin- chap. 
cipally drawn from the journal of Attwood, the ,_,-■' 
Esquire-headle, whose duty kept him in close attend- ■ ■ 
ance on the leading personages, and gave him the 
AiUest opportunity of observing every thing that oc- 
curred. But this gentleman seems to have entered 
so strongly into the feelings of the party hostile to 
Bentley, that he was resolved always to find him 
in the wrong : nor could he perceive that his own 
narrative would convince any unprejudiced person 
that the Doctor was, in this case, at least, ' more 
sinned against than sinning.' The hehavtour of 
Grigg, the Vice-chancellor, was not only at open war 
with good manners, but his mode of introducing both 
the King and the Chancellor into Trinity had a ten- 
dency to throw upon the Master the appearance of 
inattention ; and might, therefore, have been pro- 
voking to a meeker spirit than Bentley's. On the 
other hand, the only complaint which his enemies 
conld make against him was, that he had endeavoured 
to appropriate to himself and his college, all the ho- 
nour of the Royal visit ". 

On the following morning, the adjourned Congre- oct. 7. 
gation met in the Senate-house, to complete the ^al'n** 
business decreed at the Segia C'omiiia: when the|l^^'^"' 
Professor of Divinity required from each of the Doc- "^"s I" 
tors whom he was about to create, a fee of fourw™. 
guineas, in addition to a broad-piece, which was the 
ancient and established compliment on this occasion. 
Three or four of them complied with this demand ; 
but the greater part "protested against it, as unreason- 

" Middleton makes this a subject of complaint againat Bentlej, in the 
coDtroven^ which took place in 1719- Great oSence was given hy Hacket, 
the College dean, ssyjng grace at dinner. Beadle Attirood wya, " Dr. 
Hacket had the pre«uniption to eay grace, though the Vice-chancellor wai 
prewnt, and he too chaplain to the Chancellor." 
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CHAP, able and unwarrantable. A long and warm alterca- 
' tion ensued, in which Bentley maintained the justice 
==^=^ of his claim, and refused to give creation to any who 
would not acquiesce. Among the incepting Doctors^ 
the person most prominent in the ai^^ument agtunst 
nr.con^enthe PtofessoT was CoNTBBS MiDDLETON, wh<nn we 
reiut* the havc already had occasion to notice more than once 
payment. ^ taking a part unfriendly to our hero. This emi- 
nent and accomplished scholar occupied a house at 
Cambridge, where his society was much courted and 
enjoyed by the leading characters of the University. 
He had contracted an early and violent antipathy 
against Bentley, which only waited for such an oppor- 
tunity as the present to display itself. His intimates 
seem to hare been for the most part ill-disposed to the 
Doctor, and in party views he was opposed to him ; 
but I find no trace of any personal offence having ever 
pawed between them, unless it were that Bentley had 
expressed contempt for his love of music, by terming 
him 'the musical Conyers,' or 'the fiddling Con- 
yers.' In the coarse of the present dispute, the 
Professor, though he declined any appeal to the 
University authorities, repeatedly argued that he 
demanded only his right ; adding that he was the 
King's Professor, and declaring his readiness to refund 
the fee, provided the case were decided against him 
hy the King, or any commission or authority emanat- 
ing from his Majesty. Accordingly, several of the 
new Doctors, and Middleton among the rest, agreed 
to pay the required fee, taking. a promise under Dr. 
Bentley 's hand, that he would restore the four guineas 
should it be adjudged by such authority that his claim 
was ill-founded. The Congregation was then ad- 
journed to the following day : in the meantime the 
Vice-chancellor and Heads sent over a statement of 
the dispute to the Chancellor, who was at Newmarket, 
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and received from hU Grace a reply, that they must chap. 
not suffer the University business to be interrupted by ^jyj 
the Professor ; along with an assurance that he would ■ ' ■ " 
himself support their authority, if necessary, in 
person. 

On the 9th Dr. Beatley performed the ceremony oppcuiaan 
of creating those Doctors who had given him the ,^ty. 
required fee ; but some others, being refused creation, 
appealed to the Vice-chancellor and Heads, who pro- 
nounced at once tiiat the demand was extortion, and 
ought not to be complied with. Bentley replied by 
denying their right of interference ; told them that if 
they obstructed him in his demand of four guineas 
he would require ten ; and positively declared that 
there should be no more creations. Hereupon it was 
suggested that the i^ency of the Regius Professor 
was not indispensable in this ceremony, and that it 
might be performed by any other Doctor in Divinity. 
Accordingly Dr. Bardsey Fisher, the Master of Sidney 
College, was directed by the Vice-chancellor to create 
those whom the Professor refused ; which he imme- 
diately performed, receiving the broad-piece as his 
fee ; though the confused manner in which he blun- 
dered through the ceremony, prompted by the beadle, 
was such a contrast to the able and dignified m&nn^r 
of the Professor, as afforded the latter considerable 
matter for triumph ". However his best friends, and 
among them Davies and Laughton, disapproved of his 
obstinate adherence to such a point ; and it seems to 
have been partly at their instance, and partly from 
apprehension of this new interpretation of the statute, 
that he conceded so far as to create the remaining 
Doctors, upon their giving a note promising him the 



» Cole, MSS. voL xxx. p. 106., having occanon to allude to Dr. Fisher, 
describM turn aa a ' very pleaeant, facelioua, and witty man.' 
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CHAP, four guineas, if it were decided to be hia just de- 
xiii. /■ 

I7I7. ^»"**- ■ 
— ^ - ^ The reader may now be desirous of tnowing upon 

^^;'^ what grounds Dr. Bentley defended a claim, which 
''"'^ raised such extraordinary disturbance. The matter 
originated thus ; candidates for theological d^rees 
are exempted by the statutes from two Opponencies, 
part of the prescribed exercises, provided, when they 
keep their Acts, they have a Doctor for their Oppo- 
nent. In order to secure to the Respondent this 
advantage, the Professor himself, who moderates, 
sometimes adduces arguments gainst him ; and 
Bentley 's two predecessors. Dr. Beaumont and Dr. 
James, had fixed a charge, the first of two guineas, 
and the last of four guineas, as a remuneration for 
this extra-trouble. Dr. Bentley, finding the latter 
sum an established charge, considered it in the light 
of an addition to the fee for a doctor's degree, and as 
such had claimed and received it from those who 
were created at the preceding Commencement. 
Supposing the duties to be really performed, since it 
was voluntary on the part of the Professor, and a 
considerable accommodation to the person graduat- 
ing, there appears to be nothing unreasonable either 
in the principle or the amount of this demand. Bat 
he went further : he argued that the King's visit to 
the University, being intended as a measure of grace 
and favour, ought not to operate to the prejudice of 
any one ; that, had it not taken place, each of the 
royal Doctors would probably have taken his degree 
in the ordinary way, and thus the required fee would 
have been paid to the Professor. He contended 
moreover that no hardship could be complained of, 
since they now obtained their doctorships at an 
expense of not more than 20Z. ; while, in the ordi- 
nary course, it would have been 100?: thence it 
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was every way unreasonable that he shoald be a chap. 
sufferer in his emoluments. When it was alleged 
that this demand rested upon no statute, authority, ' 
or precedent, he replied that the two other Hegius 
Professors of Law and Physic demanded and received 
from each of the doctors created in their Acuities 
the sum of 14/., for which they had no better autho- 
rity to plead. But, above all, he urged that Grig^ 
himself, by whom this payment was condenmed and 
prohibited, did at the same time receive four guineas 
for each of the new graduates, two as Vice-chancellor 
and two as Chancellor's Secretary, without the autho- 
rity of statute or the pretence of trouble, but simply 
upon the same principle as the demand made by the 
Divinity Professor. This last ailment tended to 
make unprejudiced persons believe, that the oppo- 
sition to Dr. Bentley's claim was in truth the mere 
result of personal or party animosity. 

The argument of the other professors being undis- 
turbed in their lai^er claim, was rebutted by saying, 
that those two officers having only the paltry stipend 
of 40/. were in a manner compelled to seek a more 
adequate support of their station by means of fees 
and perquisites ; but that the Divinity Professor, 
being endowed with a noble benefice, had no pre- 
tence or excuae for grasping at further emoluments. 
After all, however, it probably will be allowed that 
Bentley's claim was not without grounds which de- 
served consideration, had the question been referred 
to any competent authority ; but that he was greatly 
to be condemned for making and enforcing such a 
demand by his own unsanctioned will; while his 
obstinate perseverance in what was held pecuniary 
extortion, was injurious to his personal reputation, 
and derogatory to die sacred character with which 
he was invested. 
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CHAP. The election of a new Vice-chancellor shortly 

]^j^' ensued. The persons nominated were Dr. Bradford, 

I v i ri I Master of Corpus Christi, and Dr. Gooch, Master of 

vke-cbui'< CaiuB College. Bradford was the senior; but the 

cauor. Tory party determined again to set him aside : it 

was apprehended from his intimacy with Dr. Bentley, 

that upon disputed questions he might incline to lus 

Nov. t. interest : accordingly a contest took place, and Gooch 

was elected by a majority of 95 to 61. 

The gentleman now invested with the chief ma- 
gistracy belonged to a good family in Suffolk, and 
was at this time about his forty-fourth year. ' His 
p6Utical opinions had so strong a Tory cast, that 
they were suspected of Jacobitism. Having, while 
Fellow of CaiuB College, been chaplain to the late 
Bishop of London, Dr. Compton, he preached the 
funeral sermon at the death of that prehite, when he 
mentioned, in terms of the highest praise, the advice 
which he had^ven to Queen Anne, (whose preceptor 
he had been) to reject the two Whigs recommended 
for bishopricka by her Ministers, and to assert the 
Royal prerogative by a choice of her Own. Gooch 
afterwards received from Bishop Robinson the arch- 
deaconry of £ssex ; and in 17 16 was elected Preacher 
of Gray's Inn, and Master of his collie. He 
then married the sister of Dr. Sherlock, and a 
close confederacy e:dsted throughout their lives be- 
tween these two brothers-m-law ; both of whom were 
raised, by Sir Robert Walpole's government, to high 
stations on the Episcopal bench. His contemporaries 
describe Dr. Gooch to have been a courtly gentleman 
in his manners, possessed of much address and sub- 
tilty. His letters, which I have seen, are only 
remarkable for a pointed and laconic style of ex- 
pression. 

Dr. Bentley in the meantime made no progress 
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towards confirming his claim to the additional fee, chap. 
by the interference of the Court. He had been j^,^'_ 
encouraged by the indications of favour on occasion — — ^ 
of the late Royal visit, and expected that he, being 
leader of the ministerial party at Cambridge, would 
meet with the support of the Govemment. But his ap- 
plications for this purpose were altogether ineffectual. 
Lord Sunderland did not think it right that either 
the name or authority of the King should be inter- 
posed in a dispute of so invidious and personal a 
nature ; and he, I presume, was * the great Minister 
of State,' who was said to have assured the Vice- 
chancellor that ' Government would not meddle with 
the matter".' 

At this resolution Bentley seems to have been Beniiej 
sufficiently chagrined ; and perhaps his mordfication ^'oiM 
was increased by the marks of favour bestowed on r^^|i^„ 
Sherlock, the leader of his opponents, who had i're«-U'ink- 
recently been made Dean of Chichester. Our pro- 
fessor had been introduced into the select coteries of 
the Princess of Wales, in which she enjoyed the 
conversation of the most learned men in the kingdom ; 
and it was at her Royal Highness's special request 
that he resumed the third part of ' Phileleutherus'a 
Remarks on Free-thinking.' We learn that he 
happened to have that work in hand just at this 
period; but on experiencing what he conceived ill 
usage, he threw it audewith indignation, complaining 
' that those whom he wrote for, were as bad as those 
whom he wrote against.' Two half-sheets had ac- 
tually been printed when he broke off his manuscript 
in the middle of a p^e, and could never be pre- 
vailed upon to resume it ". 

" Pr^Katibtgiitf At Tiet-duaoi^tarmdVmBtrut^fjf Cambridge ogmtH 
Dr. Beniley Staltd md Vi»dieatd, p. 7- 

" This Bccoont ia diBtinctly given by Mb nephew and eiecutor, Dr. 
Richard Bentley, who bad hetvd it from bii uncle himself. SMbie 
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CHAP. I find it recorded that Richard Warren, of Jesus 
*J|g' College, who took hia doctor's degree in 1718, was, 
- when keeping his Act in the Schools, used somewhat 

wimr^'* harshly by the professor : happening to preach before 
'"?«^9> the University on the Commencement Sunday, he 
took the opportunity of retaliating in his sermon ; 
but Dr. Bentley, two days afterwards, in his speech 
on creation of the doctors, rejoined with much se- 
verity. What was the subject of this dispute, I can 
only surmise; its effect seems to have produced a 
lasting resentment in the mind of Dr. Warren, who 
treated Bentley with much asperity in an edition of 
Hierocles, which he published a great many years 
afterwards, principally with the view of decrying the 
emendations of our critic". 

Dr. Middleton hearing no more of his four guineas, 
which were to abide the Royal decision upon the fee, 
thought fit to apply to the professor for their restora- 
tion, first by letter, and afterwards in person. No 
regard being paid to his applications, he resolved to 
seek the recovery of his money by suing for it as a 
Tb«vic«- debt, in the Vice-chancellor's court. This tribunal 
^J^"°^* poMesses an extensive jurisdiction both of a criminal 
and civil nature, for the maintenance of discipline, 

AdvertisemeDt to the eighth edition of the RemarkH, published in 1743. 
wid containing the hist psgee written bj the author. Hie Btalemeat coin- 
cidea with that gives by Dr. Salter, from Bentle/a own mouth. 

" IbuP* Diary. I find, from a letter dated Univereitj College, Oxford, 
Aug. 18, 1716, that a report had reached the sister Univeraity, that Cam- 
bridge was in a great ferment, on account of Dr. Bentley having on occa- 
moa of a Divinity Act, made a speech, condemning the Epiatlea of St. 
Ignatius, and aAerwarda refusing to hear the Reepondent, who attempted 
to reply. Ilie whole of this is given as hearBay ; but it was the talk of the 
Long Vacation ; and as Bentley's Commencement Speech, aUuded to by 
Rud, (who was hiniself created D.D. on the same dayj was the last public 
eihibi^n before the vacation, and aa Rud makes no mention of any other 
altercation occurring in the Schools about this time, it is at least probable 
that bis dispute with Warren, and that upon St. Ignatius, were the same. 
If the Pmfesaor's opinion was delivered in his ' Determination,' he was 
perfectly correct in not suffering a reply. , . , 
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the punishment of offences, and the decision of chap. 
causes in which any members of the University are ,j)g] 
concerned : the sole judge is the Vice-chancellor ; - 
who acts, however, with the advice of his assessors : 
but an appeal lies against his decisions to the Dele- 
gates, who are either three or five individuals chosen 
by the Senate for the purpose. This academical 
court, though armed with great and comprehensive 
authority, is by no means one of frequent resort. A 
Vice-chancellor sometimes passes through his year of 
office without being once called upon to preside as 
judge. But in the time of Dr. Gooch, the functions 
of the court were displayed with unwonted activity, 
Mr. Bull, of Queen's, who has been noticed as a 
friend and partizan of Bentley, was prosecuted for 
defamation by Mr. Warde, a Fellow of the same 
college : whether the quarrel between these two 
gentlemen was of a private or a public nature, it is 
needless to inquire : it probably partook of both 
characters. Bull was convicted and censured ; but 
the Vice-chancellor did not escape some outci^ from 
the Whig party, who charged him with partiality to 
the prosecutor. The defendant then appealed to the 
Delegates, who however confirmed the sentence. 
Soon afterwards, proceedings were commenced in 
the court against Philip Brooke, a Fellow of St. 
John's College, one of the Non-jurors, who was then 
Library-keeper of the University, for disaffection to 
the King. When the prosecution had advanced 
some way, he resigned his office ; whereupon all 
further proceedings were closed : here the Govern- 
ment party chai^d Dr. Gtooch with disloyalty, on 
the score of bis forbearance and lenity to the accused. 
An appeal was also presented to the Vice-chancellor 
in capacity of Visitor of Corpus-Christi College, 
gainst the Master, who had pre-elected his son, 
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CHAP. William Bradford, to a feUovship, in a C<Jl^;e 
HI* Meeting, at which only four of the twelve Fellows 
■^ were present : but before he could deliver his judg- 

ment, Dr. Bradford (who was about this time made 
Bishop of Carlisle) obtained an order Irom t^e King 
in Council, prohibiting his further proceedings ; and 
the dispute was made up in the society. Nor was 
this the only occasion on which the Government 
showed a disposition to countenance their adherents 
in the University. Dr. Sherlock and Dr. Snape 
having given umbrage by their zeal in favour of Uie 
High-church party, both in Convocation and in the 
Bangorian Controversy, their names had been erased 
Dr. Goocii from the list of King's Chaplains. It was now thought 
bi7db^° that the activity of Dr. Gooch merited a similar 
^^*"'^ disgrace ; he was accordingly deprived of his chap- 
laincy; and to make this expression <^ displeasure 
more pointed, Mr. Bull, who had jast suffered by 
his sentence, was constituted King's Chaplain in his 
room. ". 
Battitj I^r- Middleton having announced to the Vice- 
^^l chancellor his resolution to institute a process against 
vice-dun- Dr. Bentley, that officer endeavoured to procure a 
termination of the business, by advising the Professor 
to return the foar guineas. Although a personal 
friend of Middleton, and participating in the dislike 
of Bentley felt by all his party, Dr. Gooch acted in 
the ontset of this affair as became a person in his 
station, anxious to save the University and the Church 
from the scandal of such a dignified character being 
involved in so paltry a proceeding. He held many 
conversations with the Professor, and as an argument 

" BuJl'a opponent, Mr. John Warde, sbortlr aftenrarda eipnienced 
far more valuable patronage from the hands of the Uoiveraitj ; who pre- 
•ented him to the large living of Simonhurn in Northumberland ; the ad- 
Towaon of which belonged to a p^nat. 
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to induce him to give up the point, plainly told him oh«. 
that if the matter came into his Court, he must 
decide it against him. This intimation, joined with = 
the fact of hia intimacy and frequent communication 

with his adversary, convinced Bentley that he had 
no prospect of a favourable decision during the Vice- 
chancellorship of Dr. Gooch : he chose, therefore, to 
take such a course as might at least pos^ne the 
matter ; and continued to flatter himself with the 
hope of Government interfering in his behalf. Once, 
however, he did yield so for as to send the four 
gtrineas to be placed in the hands of the Vice-chan- 
cellor ; but he happening to be ont at t^e moment, 
they were brought back by the messenger : in the 
meantime the Doctor's mind was altered, and he was 
fixed in his unfortunate resolution to pursue a contest, 
from which, whatever might be the decision, neither 
credit nor advantage could accrue — 

Bella geri jAiaut millet habilvra trnaiiphoi. 

He would have been- satisfied indeed to have got 
out of the dispute, could that have been efiected 
without the appearance of a defeat; for on one 
occasion he said to Gooch, that ' he would end the 
dispute as the Germans and Turks had done, with a 
tUi possidetis.' But on being told that the complain- 
ant demanded the decree (which is in feet an arrest, 
the first step in the action), and that it could no 
longer in justice be refused, he cautioned the Vice- 
chancellor how he proceeded to arrest a Doctor 
without the consent of nine Heads of colleges. Upon 
this a meeting of the Heads was summoned, the 
statutes examined, and a determination made and 
published, that in case of a civil action a Doctor pos- 
sessed no exemption or privil^e^ different firom other 
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CHAP, membere of the University. The Vice-chancellor 
j„g] immediately wrote to Bentley, communicadng this 
' interpretation, and again b^^ng him to reconsider 
the matter, and to end the dispute withont bringing 
it into Court. This letter was answered by the 
professor in person, who called at Caius Lodge, and 
in high terms expostulated with Gooch, saying, 
among other things which gave offence, that ' he 
would not be judged by him and his friends over a 
bottle.' His own statement is, that he was treated 
with incivility by (jooch, who remained seated, while 
he was left standing, during the whole of the visit. 
This fact, which was stated in print and not con- 
tradicted, may serve as a curious illustration of the 
importance assumed in those days by official rank ; 
though it does seem amaung that a gentleman, de- 
scribed as possessing courtly manners, could have 
so demeaned himself to one considerably his senior 
in years, and immeasurably his superior in all other 
particulars, except the ephemeral office with which 
he happened to be invested. 
offendj the It may here be mentioned, that Dr. Bentley had 
H^ given personal offence to many of his brethren the 
Heads, partly by contemptuous expressions, and 
partly by the nicknames which he was said to bestow 
upon them. Tradition reports that at some meeting, 
where, afiter a question had been long discussed. 
Dr. Ashton observed, that ' it was not yet quite clear 
to him,' the Master of Trinity briskly demanded, 
* are we then to wait here till your mud has sub- 
sided?' The Vice-chancellor he termed ' the empty 
j^t^/cA of Caius;' while to Sherlock, whom he found 
to be the real mover and manager of every thing in 
the University, he gave the title of Cardinal Albe- 
roni : an appellation which appeared so appropriate 
that it adhered to him long after its origin had been 
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foTgotteo. This contemptuous treatment of his brother chap. 
Heads may account for their combining to crush the ,71^ 
Master of Trinity ; a feet which might otherwise be =^= 
extraordinary ; as the e^nit de corps in that order is 
generaUy observed to prevail over party feeling, 
whenever those two impulses are brought into col- 
lision. Certain it is, that there never was a period 
at which the Heads less deserved to be held in dis- 
respect ; for of the whole number of sixteen, no less 
than eight were known to the world as scholars and 
divines of the first eminence : even at the present 
day the names of Bentley, Covel, Ashtou, Jenkin, 
Bradford, Sherlock, Watertand, and Davies reflect 
lustre upon the University which claims them as her 
sons. 

After repeated postponements, a decree at length sepL 23, 
went forth from the Vice-chancellor, for arresting D^ee w 
Dr. Bentley at the suit of Dr. Middleton ; it was JJT" ^'"'" 
committed to Edward Clarke, one of the Esquire- 
beadles, who immediately proceeded with it to 
Trinity Lodge. The Master's behaviour towards this 
functionary constitutes the principal, or I may say, 
the only ground for the severe and extraordinary 
measures which ensued. He cavilled at the form 
and questioned the legality of the document; saying, 
that the King, and not ihe Vice-chancellor was his 
judge, and repeating that ' he would not be con- 
cluded by what he and four or five of his friends 
determined against him over a bottle :' having then 
asked for the arrest, he refused to give it back to 
Mr. Clarke, alleging ' that he had further occa- 
sion for it.' The beadle imwillingly left it in his 
hands; but he went next morning to reclaim his 
document, when Dr. Bentley positively refused to 
give it him at present. The Vice-chancellor being 
informed of this usage, issued another decree, which 
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CHAP. Mr. Clarke carried to Triuity Lodge, but was denied 
1J13,' admittance. The next day he went to complete the 
' arrest, and got into the dining-room ; when after a 
time, there came to him not the Master, but Dr. 
Ashenhurst with two other friends, Witton and Lisle, 
who demanded how he presumed to remain in 
another man's house without his leave ? They then 
offered to give him back his decree, which however 
he declined to receive from any hands but Dr. Bent- 
ley's, and resolved not to leave the house without 
seeing him ; whereupon Ashenhurst, not thinking it 
prudent to turn him out, locked the doors of the 
room upon him. Afterwards the Master's servant, 
having in vain desired him to depart, locked him up 
and left him a prisoner. Having remained in durance 
from two till six o'clock, he knocked and was let out 
Sept 86. of his conBnement. Two days afterwards he tried 
again to execute his commission, but the Doctor 
would not be seen. Bentley's object in this strange 
proceeding was, as he afterwards avowed, to gain 
time, in order either to procure support from the 
Ministry, or obtain legal directions for his conduct. 
Clarke was all along told that he would consent to 
be arrested in a few days : but this zealous Lictor 
was not d^tined to have the glory of hooiuig the 
Leviathan, as he termed it ; for he was himself ar- 
rested by a severe fit of the gout. In the meantime 
the Master of Trinity was said to make himself 
merry at his simplicity in parting with the arrest. 
The examination for fellowships being just then in 
progress, he gave as a theme to the candidates the 
following line : 

However, in- a few days Attwood, one of the otlier 
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Beadles, waiting upon him on different business, chap. 
Bentley asked whether he was not come to arrest „^^ 
him ; saying he was now ready and expecting to be — ■■■ 
arrested. Thus invited, Attwood went and fetched 
from Clarke the decree which he had himself been 
unable to execute, and completed the arrest : Dr. 
Baker, one of the Fellows of Trinity, being bail for 
bis appearance at the Court to be holden on the 
3rd of October. 

In the meantime the Vice-chancellor held a con- 
sultation with all his brethren who were in the place ; 
when it was resolved to curb the refractory spirit 
with which they had to deal, by the severest mea- 
sures, and to revenge the slight put upon academical 
authority by the exercise of the strongest power with 
which the statutes have armed the chief magistrate 
for the maintenance of discipline and punishment of 
contumacy. 

On the court-day Dr. Bentley sent, as his re- oct. x 
presentative, Denys Lisle, a young civilian, lately J^co'in^ 
made College Auditor and Registrar, who had shown 
extraordinary activity and zeal in promoting all his 
wishes and interests. He could have no doubt, af^r 
the intimation of the Vice-K;hancellor himself, that 
the result of the action would be against him ; and 
there is reason to believe that he intended to have 
appealed against the decision, on the score of a 
prejudice in the mind of the judge". But the 
proceedings of the day were of a very different cha- 
racter from what he anticipated. The Vice-chan- 
cellor took his seat, along with six of the Heads as 
his asseseors, Doctors Covel, Ashton, Adams, Lany, 
Jenkin, and Gri^; when Dr. Middieton, the plain- 
tiff, appeared, and asked permission to name Mr. 

" BtoUte <^the Pnctedimgt, tec. p. 78. 
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CHAP. Coot, as his proctor, to conduct his cause; whicH 
,_jg| was granted and re^stered : but no defendant ap- 
■ - peared. Mr. Lisle declared himself commiBsioned to 

act as his proctor; but the Vice-chancellor would 
not admit him in that character, because the de- 
fendant did not in person solicit it. This point, upon 
-which the statutes are precise, could hardly have 
been overlooked by Bentley, who probably considered 
it as a mere technical form, not likely to be insisted 
upon. He thought that the arrest, having; been 
satisfied by his putting in bail, was not to be regarded 
as a personal citation or summons. Proctor Cook 
then began to address the court, charging the de- 
fendant with contempt ; at the -same time calling for 
the beadle's return to the first decivee. Whereupon 
the Vice-chancellor, having previously sent Mr. Grove 
the Registrary to take llie deposition of Clarke, who 
was himself unable to attend, ordered it to be pro- 
duced and read in court. This evidence gave a fall 
detail of all the occurrences ; and although coloured 
and exE^gerated by a person irritated by the joint 
action of resentment and gout, yet the main facts of 
the case, the detention of the decree, the confinement 
of the officer, and Bentley's expressions respecting 
the Vice-chancellor, admitted of no dispute. As 
soon as the deposition had been read, Middleton'a 
proctor again addressed the court; but the Vice- 
chancellor interrupted him, waving his hand, and 
saying that he postponed the cause for the present, 
and would consider Dr. Bentley's contempt of the 
authority and jurisdiction of the University, in calling' 
a r^^ular meeting of the Heads, to which he. had 
himself been invited, ' the Vice-chancellor and bis 
friends over a bottle.' He then consulted his as- 
niq>eDdeii scBsors, who all agreed both as to the fact of con- 
^^"'^ tempt, and the propriety of inflicting the heaviest 
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punishment in the power of the court — a suspenaion chap. 
of the offender from' all his degrees. Immediately j,,^ 
the Vice-chancellor, uncovering himself, pronounced, ■• ■■ 
in solemn and awful terms, the judgment of the 
court' — ' that Richard Bentley was suspended ab 
omni gradu tuscepto.' 

This extraordinary act of power, though privately 
determined upon before-hand, struck with amazement 
the audience in the Consistory, who could scarcely 
believe the reality of the scene, when they heard such 
a punishment pronounced upon a Doctor of twenty- 
two years standing, who possessed the highest prefer- 
ments, as well as the greatest literary reputation of 
the whole UniveTsity. Dr. Gooch was not able to 
sustain the dignity which such an occasion demanded : 
while pronouncing the sentence, he trembled and 
turned pale, like a person alarmed at the magnitude 
of his own act. Mr. Lisle, who yielded to no man 
living in courage and assurance, immediately ex- 
claimed against the hardship of punishing any one 
upon a chai^ to which he was not summoned to 
reply, and on evidence which he himself could in 
part refute : but the Vice-chancellor silenced him in 
an ang^ tone, threatening to ' suspend him also if he 
interfered ;' saying that there was no reason to dis- 
believe the beadle, as he had himself heard similar 
language from Dr. Bentley : he added, with much 
warmth, " Go, tell your friend from me, that if he 
does not come and make his submission and acknow- 
ledge his fault within three days, I will declare his 
professorship vacant." Having then ordered the pro- 
ceedings to he recorded by the Registrary, he dissolved 
the court. 

As soon as tidings of this blow were carried to hu ippeij 
Bentley, he resolved to appeal from the sentence of "'*'*^ 
the court to the Delegates ; and the next morning 
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CHA?. seDt Lisle to lodge his appeal, drawn up and attested 
^J■^^ in a legal form, with the senior proctor Sympson, 
- wlioae duty it was to inhibit the Vice-chancellor from 

all proceedings pending the appeal. The proctor 
went, along with the registrary, to Dr. Gooch, who 
was at first startled at this step, which he had not 
expected ; but he presently maintained that no appeal 
lay against a sentence for contempt of court, and 
peremptorily refused to allow it ; nor did the two 
officers, both of whom participated in the feelings of 
the prevailing party, attempt to oppose the decision of 
the chief magistrate. 

The Master of Trinity next sent Lisle to the Vice- 
chancellor to enquire the meaning and consequence 
of the sentence pronounced upon him. Dr. Gooch 's 
reply to these queries seems sufficiently laconic and 
pithy : ' the meaning was, that Bentley bad now no 
degree in the University; the consequence would be, 
that unless Bentley came to the court, acknowledged 
his fault, owned the justice of his sentence, and prayed 
for its reversal, he would declare his professorship 
vacant ;' adding, ' that he would not admit of any 
defence.' 

The Vice-chancellor held two courts on the 7th 
and 9th of October, for the sole purpose of giving the 
suspended Doctor an opportunity of making his sub- 
mission, and having his sentence reversed ; but no 
Prohibited Bentley appeared. On the latter of those dajrs it is 
aiftofeJr^ ordered by the statutes that the Regius Professor of 
Divinity shall preach at St. Mary's a Latin sermon 
ad ckrum ; and Bentley sent to apprize the Beadle 
Attwood that he should perform that duty in person. 
Dr. Gooch being informed of his intention, despatched 
the Lictor to caution him that none but graduates 
could ascend the pulpit, and that he would not suffer 
him to officiate. Being requested to declare in writ- 
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ing that he prohibited the performance of a duty pre- chap. 
scribed by the statutes, he declined ; but he forbade |,jg_' 
the bell to he rung, or the doors of the church to be ' "" 
opened. 

Dr. Gooch and his counsellors were now embar- Tbe Hncu 
rafsed at the predicament into which they had thrown ^^\t 
themselves. Under the impression that they had an *^„°"" 
extraordinary personage to deal with, they had judged 
that measures of unusual vigour were requisite to 
humble his spirit, and calculated that the fear of 
losing his rank and preferment would certainly and 
immediately reduce him to submission. But when 
they found themselves mistaken, and saw the object 
of their severi^ braving alt consequences with calm- 
ness, they felt themselves uneasy, and began to con- 
sider whether so sudden and vigorous a resort to 
extreme measures admitted of justification. The only 
ground upon which Bentley's punishment could rest 
was the deposition of Beadle Clarke : as for the failure 
of his personal appearance in court after he had given 
bail, that was a circumstance commonly overlooked 
in actions of debt, or if noticed at all, was only 
punishable by the forfeiture of the bail. The fact 
therefore was, that he had been convicted and sen- 
tenced upon a charge of which he had no notice, 
unsummoned and unheard, without opportunity of 
disproving, or explaining, or apologizing for the 
alleged contempt. Whatever might be the opinion 
of his conduct in the affair of the fee, it was hard to 
vindicate so plain a deviation from the common 
maxims of law and equity as these proceedings pre- 
sented. To add to the embarrassment, the Vice- 
chancellor had committed himself by a public threat, 
which he dared not execute, of declaring the profes- 
sorship vacant. The Heads therefore were anxious 
fo change their position, and obtain the countenance 
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i,,3_' they applied to the Duke of Somerset, whom the 
■=-= aportfl of Newmarket had brought into the vicinity of 
th^Vukeofhis University. At their instance the Chancellor 
Bomnw. (^mg Qyer qq a Sunday to Caius Lodge, where he 
rat nm- tilled with the Heads between the two services at St. 
"'^"■n" Mary's. Bentley being on his part sufficiently de- 
kiidge. sirous of getting out of his awkward predicament, if 
that could be done with honour, availed himself of 
this opportunity to invite the Duke to Trinity Lodge, 
and at the same time to offer submission to his Grace, 
and his authority, for the alleged contempt. This 
proposal the Duke not only declined but ridiculed in 
presence of the Heads. The Master next sent Dr. 
Baker to propose that Dr. Gooch and himself might 
appear &ce to face before hu Grace. The Duke 
merely replied, that ' he did not come to Cambridge 
to try the Vice-chancellor.' Bentley made a third 
attempt, by offering to wait upon the Chancellor at 
Clare Hall Lodge, and there to make his uncon- 
Etefiuet ditional submission : his Grace, who entered entirely 
into the feelings of the Heads respecting their delin- 
quent brother, answered, that ' the injury had been 
done to the Vice-chancellor, and to him the submis- 
sion must be made.' In the afternoon he held a 
consultation with the Heads, and offered to preside at 
the court, which was to be held on the following day, 
for the purpose of giving one more chance to the great 
culprit. Had he done so, it is probable that Bentley 
would have appeared, and the business might have 
been terminated. But the academical aristocracy, 
satisfied with the Duke's unqualified approbation of 
their proceedings, were not desirous that his personal 
interference should be carried any further. 

The next morning, the Chancellor having lefl the 
University, Dr. Gooch sent the Registrary to inform 
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the Master of Trinity that a third coart was to be chap. 
held that day, for the purpose of receiving his sub- j_,^ 
mission ; adding, that he should wait for it no longer. =^^ 
Bentley enquired, what kind of submission was ex- 
pected, whether to the justice of the accusation, or of 
the sentence, or both ; he was told that ' he must 
come into the Court, acknowledge his fault in the 
contempt offered to its jurisdiction, ask pardon, and 
b^ to be restored to his degrees. ' To this intimation 
he returned no reply ". 

The tribunal assembled at the appointed hoar, but 
the suspended doctor was not there. At the sugges- 
tion of Dean Sherlock, who was one of the assessors, 
Richard Bentley was summoned by name. The Vice- 
chancellor then declared ' that he would deliberate 
on preserriog the jurisdiction of the University,' and 
dissolved the court. 

The Heads having certain mi^vings as to the 
I^^ity and propriety of what had been done, and 
knowing that the suspension might be reversed by 
another Vice-ehancellor, found it expedient that the 
matter should not rest where it then was ; and a 
meeting was held at the lodge of Dr. Richardson, the 
Master of St. Peter's College, who was prevented by 
ill health from leaving his apartment. This gentle- 
man having great experience and knowledge of aca- 
demical laws and customs, was much referred to by 
bis brethren on occasions of emei^ency. It was here 
proposed to pass a sentence of expulsion upon the 
refiractory Master; but more cautious counsels pre- 
vailed. The Heads determined to engage the whole 
body of the Senate to adopt the proceedings as their 
own, by passing a grace for taking away his degrees. 
The Senate is not a Court of Justice, but possesses an 

■* Minute by Mr. Grove, m the RegiatraiT'B office. 
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CHAP, extensive and undefined power ; and this act was in- 
tended to resemble a Bill of Attainder, by means of 

--■- = — which the Legislature sometimes tak^ upon itself to 
inflict punishments, which Courts of Justice cannot or 
will not sanction. This idea seems to have originated 
with Dr. Richardson, the same person by whom it 
has been mentioned that Dr. Bentley was married. 
By this shrewd and ingenious plan it was designed 
that the Suspension should mei^ in the Degradation, 
and the responsibility of the act be shared by the 
whole body of the University. 

)rt.j«. The Vice-chancellor was accordingly desired to 
prepare a grace for taking away Dr. Bentley's de- 
grees : and a Congregation was assembled. But 
when the Caput was called, Dr. Waller, the repre- 
sentative of the medical faculty, being out of town. 
Dr. Ashenhurst stepped in and supplied his place. 
Hereupon the Vice-chancellor, knowing that he would 
quash the whole measure by his veto, kept back the 
grace which he had ready to produce ; and after 
mentioning some other business, dissolved the Con- 
gregation. 

Oct. 17. On the following day the Senate was reassembled ; 

precautions having been taken by the party of the 
Heads to secure the attendance of a Caput favourable 
to their 'views. As the measure itself was without 
precedent, so the mode of proposing it to the body 
was unusual. The Vice-chancellor commenced the 
proceedings by convoking the two Houses, and deli- 
vering to them a Latin speech ; opening and enlai^- 
ing upon the oflence committed by Dr. Bentley. He 
next ordered the deposition of the beadle, Clarke, to 
be read ; and then proposed to the Senate the follow- 
ing grace : 

■' CumReverendus Vir, Richardus Bbntlei, Collegii Trinitatis 
Magister, «d Gummoe in hac UniTcrsitate Tituloe et Honorce vestro 
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favore dadnin promotns, adeo se immemorem et loci mi et ratra CHAP. 
witoritatiB dederit.ut debite Bummonitiu od compareDdnm et respon- ^"*' 
dendmn in causa coram ProcaDceUajio obediendun recuaaverit, ^ 
Miniitrum UiiiverBitatia Bummonentem indignis modiB tntctaverit, 
Frocancdlarinm et Capita Collegiomm opprobriis impetiycrit, juriB- 
dictiDnem deniqiie UmversitBtiB, longo un, Regiis ChartiB, et 
antoritate Pariiamenti stabilitam pro nihilo habendam esee declara- 
verit ; comqiie idem RiCHARDua Bbntlbi super hia caueia ab omiti 
Gredu Sttspensua fnerit, et poatea per tree dies jnridicoa eipectatua 
comparere tamen negtexerit ; Placeat vobia nt dictua Ricbabdub 
Bbntlbt ab omni Giadu, Titido et Jure in h&c UniTeraitate dqiciatu' 
et ezcludator." 

This grace being laid before the Caput, an inge- ESorti or 
nious attempt was made by the Professor's ever active ta hu &-* 
friends to arrest its progpresa. Dr. Otway, one of the ™'"" 
members, was suspected to be a Non-juror : could he ^'■' *™'" 
hare been removed. Dr. James Johnson of Trinity 
Hall, a warm partisan of Bentley, would have stepped 
ia and negatived the grace. Accordingly Aahenhurst 
and Bull went up and required the Vice-chancellor, 
as a magistrate, to tender the Oaths to Dr. Otway. 
But he, regarding this an impertinent and malicious 
interruption of the business of the University, sent 
them l»u:k to their places with anger and menaces. 

The Caput now sanctioned the measure with their 
approval ; though there was one individual of that 
body whom the reader will be surprised to fin(^ 
engaged in such a business. This was Jeremiah 
Markland, one of the most justly celebrated scholars Mwkiand. 
of the eighteenth century, who in the opinion of some 
takes his rank in the class after Bentley ; upon 
whose model his critical taste and skill were formed. 
He was at that time a young man, Fellow of Peter- 
house, and happened to represent the Regent Masters 
in the Caput. Many a scholar might have envied 
the opportunity which fortune thus cast in his way, 
of saving by his single voice the great hero of lite- 
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^^ui' ^^'^ *™™ ^^^ unseemly fate that awaited him. 
iji^ Bnt in the heat and clamour of that day, the Toice 
" of learning had little chance of being heard. 
TbeSeiutt At the sccond CongregatioD, in the afternoon, the 
ui^oTbii quesdon of Degradation was proposed to the votes of 
"^"^ the Senate at large. Great efforts were made by 
both parties for this stru^le. It is important to 
record that, whatever might have been his conduct 
in his college, of all the Fellows of Trinity there 
were but four (one of whom was Dr. Colbatch) that 
took part against their Master on this occasion. His 
friend Dr. Laughton had interest enough to bring 
six of his brother Fellows from Clare Hall to his 
assistance. But from the other colleges there were 
few who voted in his favour : in addition to party 
and personal feelings, the statements just laid before 
them by the Vice-chancellor inflamed their resent- 
ment gainst Bentley. Several however declined 
taking any part in a question which involved so 
much personal acrimony. But on the votes being 
taken, the grace for degrading Dr. Bentley was 
carried in the Non-regents' House by 46 voices 
f^inst 15 ; and in the Regents' by 62 against 35. 

This unexampled measure was thus effected by more 
than a double majority : among the dignitaries of the 
University, a still greater proportion was found on the 
side of severity. An eye-witness records that a 
greater display of scarlet robes appeared in the 
Senate-house on this day, than ever had been seen in 
the memory of man *' : of thirty Doctors present, no 

" ibuTf Diary. Rnd, who had become D.D. the preceding year, snd 
was himself one of the 60 who Toted in &voiir of Dr. Bentley, would 
appear from the following remarka not to have heen greatly mcniified at 
Ae catastrophe. " So the great Dr. Bentley waa reduced to be a bare 
Hany-St^h, being not able to gain abore 50 votes in the whole Univer- 
eity; though a great many did indeed atay away, that they might not 
ofl^nd him by Toting against him ; yet 108 appeared agtunat him." 
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less than twenty-three voted for the degradation of chap. 
their brother ; and of ten Heads of colleges, all but „^^ 
one joined in the same cause". ' ' ■- 

■■ The unf^ Head who voted in Bentley's favour, I conclude to ixrt 
been Daviea, the President of Queen's. Bradfbid uid Wateilaod were 
oat of the Univerrity during the whole of the proceeding*. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BtHlUy pelUiont the King agaitiMt Ibt Vhhersily — Gooeh n^tUettd Vicf- 
ehanceUor — Lm/t an aeconni of the Univertity proceedings btfore tke 
King in Council — Matter r^erred to a cotnmUtee of the Pricy Coancil — 
Pan^kUtM by A. A. Ssiea— Sherlock ^Middlelon—BentUy'i otm 
Tract againtt Muldleloa and Miller — Agitation (jf the Unitierntg — 
Pretended pM» affoimt Dr. Gooeh — The FeiloKt qf Trinity remoB 
their ecertiont toproewe a hearing /or their Petition — Lord ChanceBor 
Parker'e promiitet — Tike Petition again read in Councii — Bentley oon- 
cludet a treaty ailh Serjeant Miller — It it at firtt rejected by the 
SenioHty — Dr. Baker procures eignahires in /avovr of Bentley'g 
echente — 7^ bargain ia rallied by the Senior* — Argtonent* Jtir aitd 
agavMt the trwuaeHott — Subsequent history iff URUer — Bishop JFfcrt- 
Kood (i^aui r^fiues to interfere — Abuses of the Master's authority — 
Appeal to the Visitor by Charles Sqnire — Middleton writet a pamphiet 
against Bentley's College gowmtneal — It is censured by the Sonority — 
BetUley't attempt against Colbatck — Prosecutes the PtUilither — Middle- 
ton confesses the authorship — Is prosecuted — Colbatch claims the vacant 
rectory of Oraell — Tie struggle betteeen him and the Master — Bentleg 
obliged to give toay — Harnphreys admitted FeUote — Lectare* on the 
Caleekint, ^c.—iyeatmenl qf Mailed and Craisler—Bouquet—Tlu 
design qfa Royal Visitation qfthe Unitxrsity abandoned — Dr. Oooch 
elected a third time Vice-chancellor — Application to the Court qf King's 
Bench to deprioe Bentley of Us Prqfessorihyi— Election of M.P.for 
the University. 

CHAP. The reader having seen with what alacrity Bentley 
,jj(^ Bometimes emharked in disputes where no neceesity 

•• urged him, will be prepared to find a still more 

stormy course of events, now that he was compelled 
to maintain a struggle against exasperated enemies, 
who were determined to allow him no quarter. The 
blow already struck was severe, and its efiects per- 
manent ; for the infliction of such a censure by a 
great majority of his University, as had never before 
been passed on a man of dignified station, was a 
blemish to his reputation which no time or circum- 
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stances could altc^ether efface. But nature had '^"*''- 
given him strong nerves and an intrepid spirit; and ^^^ 
though Bometimes carried away by temper, he never — ^'-^ 
loBt his acutenees in detecting error, or weakne^ in 
the cause of an adversary. 

When the news reached him of the vote passed for sentiey 
his Degradation, he observed, ' I have rubbed through ?ht kiISi 
many a worse business than this ' ;' and immediately u^"^S,''* 
drew up a petition to the King, as supreme Visitor, 
brieflv stating the facts, and complaining that he 
had been suspended from his degrees by the Vice- 
chancellor, without hearing or simimons, and in- 
hibited ftom dischai^ng his duty as Regius Pro- 
fessor ; adding the refusal of the Vice-chancellor to 
administer the oaths to Dr. Otway, as well as the 
grace of the Senate by which he stood degraded and 
excluded from all rank in the Univereity, and pray- 
ing redress for these grievances. His petition met 
with readier attention than that of the Fellows of 
Trinity, being read at the Council-board on the 30th 
of October, and an order being made by the King 
that the Vice-chancellor should attend the board on 
the 6th of November with an account of the pro- 



The oflBce of Vice-chancellor annually terminates o««hre- 
on the third of November. This summons gave vi™-<h»n. 
Bentley's adversaries a good pretext to re-elect Dr. """' 
Gooch for a second year. In the earlier times of 
the University it had not been unusual for the same 
person to be chosen Vice-chancellor twice or thrice 
in succeraion ; but there had been no such instance 
for several years. The turn now came in its rotation 
to Dr. Davies, the devoted friend of Bentley ; to 
whom his brethren naturally were unwilling at this 

■ Middlelim'i Full and ImpartieU Aeanmt, &c 
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CHAP, momeot to entrast the office*. They, therefore, no- 
ijij^ minated Dr. Gooch and Dr. Davies for the votes of 
■ the Senate : the partizans of Bentley supported the 

latter, but the Tories returned Gooch with their 
usual majority of two to one *. 
LiTi u ae. The Vice-chancellor immediately on his re-electioD 
uXenitr went up to present his statement to the King in 
1^^*^ Council. The account which he pves of the trans- 
Kingin actions distinctly attributes Bentley's Suspension to 
his non-appearance in the action for debt ; a ground 
which was the weakest that could have been taken. 
In order to obviate all enquiry into the legality of 
this exercise of power, he takes care to inform his 
Majesty that ' the Suspension was sunk in the De- 
gradation;' and adds, ' The said Vice-chancellor 
humbly conceives that he is not personally answer- 
able for an act of the body corporate of the University 
of Cambridge, whereof he is but one member :' 
which last sentence unintentionally reveals the real 
motive that suggested the grace for Degradation. 
The complaint which Bentley had artfully advanced 
against him, of refusing to administer the Oaths to 
Dr. Otway, Gooch answers at some length ; and satis- 
factorily shows that this was no ground for chaiging 
him with disaffection to the Government. 
Hitter re- Thc pTCBsure of political business prevented the 
commitMe Privy Coiuicil entering further into thu academical 
co^JT''' dispute at that moment ; but in the following month 
they referred the consideration of the business to a 
committee of their body, and a general opinion pre- 
vailed that the result would be a Royal commission 
to visit the University, and enquire into and redress 

' Dr. Bndfcrd, the Maskr of Corpus-Chriati, being just raised to the 
biebi^ek of Carlisk, was, according to the practice of the UuiTeraitf, 
exempt from the vice-chancdlorahip. 

* The numbera were : Dr. Gooch 1 33, Dr. Daviu 60. Attwooft Diary. 
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all abaees and grievanceB. The MTiiga were much' chap. 
elated at the prospect of seeing their opponents ham- „^g 
bled ; while in the other party there wae a disposi- ' ■ 

tion to question whether such a power could legally be 
exerted by the crown. A certain degree of uneasiness 
exhibited itself likewise at Oxford : an apprehension 
was entertained of the Royal commission being ex- 
tended to that University ; and there were thoughts 
of questioning, if necessary, the validity of that kind 
of jurisdiction *. 

In the meantime this extraordinary feud attracted 
the attention and divided the opinions of the whole 
kingdom. The reputation of the parties concerned, 
the unparalleled character of the transactions, and the 
public questions likely to grow out of the dispute, all 
concurred to make this a topic of extreme interest. 
The subject presently became one of party, and per- 
sons' sentiments upon it were different according to 
their political bias. While the Tories exclaimed 
against the arrogance and insolence of Bentley, for 
which they considered him justly punished, the Whigs 
contended that the whole proceeding was the effect of 
disappointed party malice ; that the real offence for 
which he had been deprived, was his being leader of 
the ministerialiBts in the University ; and that the 
conduct of the Vice-chancellor and his abettors had 
been arbitrary, oppressive, unjust, and such as ought 
not to be tolerated in a free country. Lawyers very 
generally demurred to the legality of the measures 
employed in his overthrow. The prosecutors and 
judges now found that they had to defend themselves 
at die bar of public opinion ; and the war of pamph- 



* ThMB appreheniioni are mentioned in a letter to Bishtqi Smaliidge, 
dat«d Feb. 10, 1718-ig, presented in theBodieianlibiarfi alto in a letter 
from G. Clarke, Dec. 9. 171S. in tl» tame collection. 

VOL. II. F .- , 
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CHAP, lets, which we have seen so repeatedly excited in the 
,, ' discussion of Bentley's merits, recommenced with un- 

.- common vigour and asperity. 

punpbieti The attack was hegun by Mr. Arthur Ashley Sykes, 

Sykei. ' whose acquaintance with Bentley we have already 
had occasion to mention. His residence in the vici- 
nity of Cambridge had given him particular and 
accurate information respecting the various transac- 
tions ; and he was induced to come forward in this 
cause from his devotion to the interests of the Low- 
church party, against whom he thought that a blow 
had been struck in the oppressive usage experienced 
by the Divinity Professor. This unwearied polemic, 
whose whole life may be termed one long altercation, 
had scarcely ceased from his labours in the Bangorian 
Controversy, when this new dispute invited his co- 
operation. He probably felt that another opportunity 
was here aflForded for pointing his weapons at Dean 
Sherlock, who in the late protracted combat, had been 
the especial object of his hostility. Accordingly, after 
the Suspension of the Master of Trinity, Sykes ad- 
dressed a letter to the St. James's Post, giving a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the Vice-chan- 
cellor ; and a second upon the Degradation, com- 
plaining in strong language of the injustice and 
tyranny with which the great scholar and professor 
had been treated. With some allowance for the spirit 
of party, his statements and a^uments are as fair as 
could be expected from a professed advocate in the 
heat of the moment. They were generally read, and 
it being found that a reply was indispensable, the 

Sherlock, powerful pen of Sherlock was called forth to defend 
the conduct of the academical aristocracy, of which 
he was himself believed to be the main-spring. He 
immediately gave the world his own narrative and 
view of the affair in a pamphlet, called ' The Pro- 
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ceedings of the Vice-chancellor and University of chap. 
Cambridge against Dr. Bentley, Stated and Vindi- jj,,] 
cated. In a Letter to a Noble Peer.' The Dean here -^ 
displays all the art of an experienced controversialist 
in making the affair of Bentley 's demand of the fee a 
prominent feature in his statement. That matter had 
in reality nothing to do with the Suspension or Degra- 
dation, nor any bearing upon the merits of either; but 
as it happened to have led to those proceedings, and 
was strongly calculated to prejudice liberal minds 
against the Professor, it is made the leading topic of 
the letter and placed in the most invidious light. He 
then makes the most of the inflammatory matter 
in the Beadle's deposition, and prepares the public 
for further measures intended to deprive Bentley of 
his professorship. A continuation was promised' of 
the defence of the University proceedings ; but Sher- 
lock found himself relieved from that task by an able, 
willing, and persevering combatant. 

Conyers Middleton being the original author of the MWdieton. 
feud which so greatly agitated the University and 
interested the public, felt himself called upon to vin- 
dicate the conduct of the majority, who had so readily 
embraced his cause. This distinguished writer was 
not one of those who are early familiar with the press ; 
his present pamphlet happens to be the first published 
specimen of a style which for elegance, purity, and 
ease, yields to none in the whole compass of English 
literature. In this first essay he showed himself to 
possess all the talents, and to understand the use of 
all the weapons of a controversialist. The acrimo- 
nioQS and resentful feeling which prompted every line 
is in some measure disguised by the pleasing lan- 
guage, the harmony of the periods, and the vein of 
scholarship which enlivens the whole tract. Middle - 
ton's management of the subject is uncommonly artful. 
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CHAP. While be pretends to vindicate the pToceedings of the 
j-,g University, he is in fact only endeavouring to hold up 
■^- Dr. Bentley in odious and detestable colours. .He 

not only dwells largely upon the business of the fee, 
as if that were the real question at issue, but refers to 
all the instances of his College government, and pub- 
lic conduct, which he thinks best calculated to raise a 
prejudice against him. His pamphlet is termed ' A 
FuU and Impartial Account of all the late Proceed- 
ings in the University of Cambridge against Dr. 
Bentley :' but to the epithet ivq>artial, its claim goes 
no furdier than the title page. It breathes the most 
violent personal resentment ; and the manifest object 
of the writer was to ruin the reputation and fortunes of 
his adversary. Its partiality is conspicuous in the 
compliments bestowed on bis friend Gooch's dignified, 
equitable, and dispassionate conduct; which com- 
mendations are not borne out even by his own narra- 
tive of the transactions. Having already put the 
reader in possession of all the facts, carefully sifted 
from the opposite statements in this controversy, it 
will be needless for me to cite specimens of Middle- 
ton's account ; but the following sentences will show 
the bitter spirit, as well as the powerful langu^e in 
which this new antagonist assailed the Master of 
Trinity. Speaking of the Divinity professorship, 
he says ; 

" For bendeB, tliat its forfeitare tuigbt be hirly ai^ed Atun his 
pretent want of degrees ; that by its fooadatinn it ia made incon- 
nstent and incompatible with lite maatership of Trinity CoUege ; 
that he obtuned it by bnUying, and holds it by violence : besides all 
tins, I i»Y, as the statute has made it a necessary qnalification of a 
ProfesBor, that he have no blemish or infamy upon his character, I 
would deure no other foundation to prove the necessity of his 
being ejected. He has been publicly accused by his Fdlows of 
many great crimes, which he never has nor can clear himself of. 
And his trial which never came to a sentence, has left the marks of 
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inch an in&my upon him, u by all die notiona which the dvil or CHAP. 
canoD law has of it, would be sufficient not only to incapacitate him ^"- 
from being chosen Professor, but to deprive him when in posBession." 'I'lf- 
— Full nd Impartial AcematiSn;. p. 21. 

" Bat even this will hardly seem strange from him, who dares to 
give out, that the King and his Ministry will interpose to rererse our 
statutable proceedings agunst him ; that for the sake of a single 
person so justly odious, so void of all credit and interest amongst 
us, his Majesty will set a marie of his diapleasure upon his femoua 
and loy&l Univeraity. Bat it is to be hoped that an insolence so 
criminal, so apparently tending to alienate the afiectioas of his people 
from his Majesty, may meet with the just severity and chastisement 
of the law."— 7M. p. 34. 

" lliUB fell the Great Bentley from all his degrees amongst us ; a 
sacrifice, as his writer says, to ' the madness of the people,' but, as I 
have plainly shewn, to his own ; 

Qmob Jt^er mtli perdere demettlai prius. 

His conduct wHl bear me out in the appUcatioti, and shews the plain 
marics of a judgment and in&tuation upon him. By the restoring 
of four guineas, which he had shamefully extorted, he might have 
saved himself the great trouble and expense which his obatioacy has 
involved him in. By an easy, and perhape private submission, he 
might have saved himself the shame of this public disgrace : but for 
the glory of never having been known to submit, he has risked not 
only his credit, but, what is much dearer to him, his preferments, on 
the quarrel. By this censure, which now lies upon him, he stands 
actually incapacitated both for bis mastership and professorship ; by 
his own rashness he has at once brought upon himself, what all the 
petitions and remonstrances of his Collie could never effect ; 

—qitod opttmti div&m protmltere nemo 

Aitderet, volvenda dies at attvlii itltro. — Ibid. p. 39, 

" We may atrip him of his titles, but we never can, we see, of bis 
insolence ; he has ceased to be Doctor, and may cease to be IVo- 
fessor, but he can never cease to be Bentley. There he will triumph 
over the University to the last; all its learning being unable to 
polish, its manners to soften, or its discipline to tame the superior 
obstinacy of his genmB."~^Ibid, p. 42. 

" There is something so singularly rude and barbarous in his way 
of treating aU mankind, that whoever has occasion to relate it, will, 
instead of aggravating, find himself obliged to qoalify and soften the 
harshness of his story, lest it should pass for incredible." — lUd. 
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CHAP. " To observe a decency and coinplaieaDce towarda him who hws 

*'^- no notion of it, would be interpreted only as the cowardice w weak- 

^^'* ness of his adveraary. A controTersy with him must always be a 

fighting without quarter : for it is but necessary not to give any, 

where you are sure of finding none." — Ibid. p. 43. 

Sykes immediately replied to his own opponents in 
a third and fourth letter in the St. James's Post. He 
now vindicated Bentley's conduct respecting the fee, 
as far as it was capable of defence, and by comparing 
the circumstances of Grigg, of Gooch himself, and of 
other officers receiving similar fees, contended that 
the outcry raised against the Divinity Professor's 
demand was the result of party malice, or personal 
dislike. Aware that the weakness of his adversaries 
lay in the want of distinct authority in law, statute, 
or precedent for their proceedings, he grapples with 
this part of the subject, and shows that on this head 
their vindication was incomplete ; and consequently, 
that his original complaint against the transactions 
remained unanswered. 

These letters being published, along with their two 
predecessors, in the form of a pamphlet, called ' The 
Case of Dr. Bentley Truly Stated,' were answered 
by Dr. Middleton, in ' A Second Part of the Full 
and Impartial Account of all the late Proceedings;' 
to which all the remarks made upon the first are 
applicable : the tone is indeed even more confident 
and overbearing, from the applause which his former 
publication had met with, and the effect which he 
saw that it was producing. There is shown the 
same talent for saying sarcastic and bitter things in 
polished and even eloquent language ; the tone, 
whether of irony or invective, is perfectly sustained ; 
and there is hardly a sentence which is not calculated 
to inflict a wound upon his adversary's character. 
He again rakes up the most invidious stories with 
:Goog\c 
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which either memory or hearsay could supply him, Sf *''■ 
to blacken his reputation for honour and honesty, j^jg^ 
His severity is now not confined to Bentley, but is "" 

shared by those friends who ventured to take a pro- 
minent part in his favour, Johnson, Asheahurst, 
Bull, Lisle, and his literary champion Sykes. Of 
this the two following specimens will suffice : 

" A certain angry Doctor of ours, learned in the law, [Johnson] 
• liad rather,' he eajH, ' live under the Great Turk, than under the 
power exercised by our Vice-chancellors ;* yet he has already spent 
the best part of his life under it, and is himself an infallible proof of 
its mildocBs and lenity : but let him go whenever he pleases, our 
Church will lose no credit by his turning Mahometan." — Second 
Part of the Full and Impartial Account, Sic. p. 17. 

" If Mr. Bentley indeed has a mind to be tried upon the foot of a 
Tory, we will readily join issue, and find proof enough to convict 
him ; especially if Dr. Ashenhurat would but turn evidence against 
him, as I am confident he will, when the Court has once dropped 
him : this sole &vourite of his, though he has taken the Oaths him- 
self, yet for the respect he declares for Nonjurors, has taken withal 
a resolution never to accept any fees from them, and he hopes, as he 
says, that the one will atone for the other ; but I know how he will 
come off from this, by telling us that it was in pure zeal to King 
George that he insinuated himself into their favour ; it being the 
surest way of destroying his enemies by making himself their phy- 
sician," — Ibid. p. 26. 

Sykes rejoined in another pamphlet, tenned ' The 
Case of Dr. Bentley Further Stated ;' in which he 
resolved to repel the personalities of his antagonist 
by a similar species of warfare ; and accordingly 
brought up the ridiculous story of Dr. Laughton 
having, when Proctor, invaded the political party 
assembled at the Rose tavern, eight or nine years 
before. It may he recollected that among the 
persons whom ihat over-zealous officer accused of 
breaking the discipline of the University, were Mr. 
Middleton and Mr. Gooch ; which individuals were 
no other than the present prosecutor and present 
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CHAP, judge of Dr. Bentley. Sykea judged it fair to 
ijig^ remind those who now pretended such a regard for 
■ discipline, and urged the necessity of upholding it by 

the severest penalties, how differently they had them- 
selvea been treated when guilty of a real violation of 
the laws of the University. But it appears amazing 
that an experienced controversialist could commit so 
palpable an error. Laughton's complaint was so 
frivolous, and hia conduct on that occasion so extra- 
vagant, that it was scarcely possible to speak of it 
with gravity ; and to revive the memory of such an 
affair was not the act of a judicious friend. This 
provoked a third pamphlet from Middleton, wherein 
his tremendous powers of invective are exerted to 
their full extent upon his adversary Sykes ; at the 
same time he exposes with much dignity the weak- 
ness and folly of those who would attack the cha- 
racters of Gooch and himself on such paltry grounds. 

" It was to little purpose for the author to conceal his luune, for 
every eool who could get throng a page or two, cried out fnaeatlj, 
it moat be Sykea : 

Ubi ubi egt, dht celari koh potest . 

Nature, which in Icindnees to the world has act a mark upon hia 
countenance, haa given ua infallible ones of hia productious. Wher- 
ever you find a writer aurpriaingly trifling and dull, glorying in 
never being in the right, diacovering an antq>athy to Church and 
Univeraity. with a special malice to Dr. Sherlock, the principal 
champion and ornament of both, there's your man ; pronounce it to 
be Sykea ; you need not be afraid of counterfeits. When the work 
is too foul and scandalous for any other man to engage in, Sykea ia 
a sure card, that never fails his friend in disbvaa, 

Cmt ttemim obtnuU potat, itw ad me. 

He always keeps himself in readiness for service ; and like a famous 
lawyer I have heard of, can be advocate or evidence, as occaaion 
requires ; and as a true dragoon, fights either a-fbot or on hone- 
back. It has been wondered at by some, how a man, who had no 
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rdatioii to or buainess in tiiie UniTenity, no porticnlar acqauntftnce 
or frieudBhip with the Profeaaor, could, ont of pure love to wnmgling, 
thnut himself into a controversy, which he had not the least concern 
in. Bnt there it, it mnat be owned, another good reason very 
obvious ; his friend Ashenhorst had been ronghly handled by me ; 
and that was touching him in a tender part ; there his own character 
was nearly concerned ; for if tale-bearing and informing could once 
be brought into discredit and contempt, his businees was done at 
ODce, and all his ports and talents made useless and unserviceable. 
Aahenhuret and Sykes are terms convertible, that have always 
ugnified the same thing in the University ; 
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Their names are proverbs in every College, to give at once a full 
and adequate idea of a disturber of the peace of the Society, and an 
accuser of his brethren. "^-i5oai« Senutrka upon a PampUet, irc. p. 6. 

Of the invective just quoted, the part intended to 
be most cutting was the identification of Sykes with 
Ashenhurst, whose acquaintance he could not be 
proud of acknowledging. 

A strong expectation prevailed at that moment 
that a Royal mandate for the restoration of Bentley's 
degrees would be forthwith sent to the Universi^ ; 
and we find from this tract that the party of die 
Heads talked loudly of their determination to refuse 
compliance. 

" To tell us of his bdng redressed, without making a satisfaction 
snitable to his ofence, is to talk to us like children : we know our- 
selves and constitution too well to believe that we can ever be 
obliged to it. We are threatened indeed every day with the ex- 
pectation of a Royal mandate to re-establish him ; and he himself, I 
hear, gives asEoiances of it to his friends ; if ever we should receive 
such an one, we ^all hardly be at a loss how to behave ourselves 
with a becoming duty and regard to it ; we should use it, without 
doubt, with the utmost reverence and respect. But should we obey 
it without reserve or hesitation, before the law has convinced us 
Uiat we are in dn^ bound to do it, his Majesty himself would, I 
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CHAP, dare say, have the worse opinion of ns ; the woild, I am aore, would 
XIV. despise us for it." — Some Remarks vpon a Ptunphiet, Src. p. 24. 
1719- 

AU the publications in this controversy were 
anonymous. But people being just then familiar 
with the writings of Sherlock and Sykes, their hands 
were at once detected. Middleton, being a new 
writer, was not known till he himself acknowledged 
his first tract, when he found how well it was re- 
ceived by the public *. In point of literary merit in 
this contest, the palm is unquestionably due to 
Middleton ; but it is equally certain that in Sykes's 
pamphlets the arguments are sounder, and the re- 
presentation of facts more just and candid. The 
reason is, that the latter embarked in the question 
merely as the advocate of a party ; his design was to 
represent Bentley's case in the fairest light, and say 
all that he thought could justly be urged in his 
favour; and at the same time to oppose on public 
grounds the arbitrary and oppressive proceedings of 
his adversaries. Middleton's views, on the contrary, 
were directed against Bentley as a man whom he 
personally hated, and for whose destruction the pre- 
sent crisis seemed to afford an opportunity. It was 
accident alone that united him with the High-church 
party, for whose principles he cared nothing, and re- 
garded them only as far as they were auxiliaries in his 
cause. The consequence is, that his writings will 



• Mr. Zaehary Fearce, on the perusal of tliat pamphlet, was convinced 
that the author was Dr. Colfaateh, to whom he wrote a letter of compli- 
mentfl on the occaaioa. He bad himself commtmicaled to the Doctor the 
anecdote of Pentley having lud to Dr. Hare, the Dean of Woicnter, 
" I aatyoitr Pi^, ]l<mr onh/New Ttttanait it n my lumdt," which he found 
repeated in the HsniB worda in thie pubbcation. It had passed from Col- 
hatch to Middleton. The three pamphlets are reprinted in the tlurd 
edition of MiddUlon't StuceUateout Workt, in 4to. in 17S3 ; but in the 
8vo. edition they are omitted. 
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be found, on a dispassionate examination, not only chap. 
deficient in fairness and candour, but replete with ^' 
malignity and rancour. -- 

There still remains to be noticed one piece in this Bentief-* 
controversy ; which, though anonymous, I have no ^i^wi- 
hesitation in attributing to the aggrieved Professor ^^ '"'' 
himself. It bad been expected that he would im- 
mediately on the Degradation have made his appeal 
to the public ; but Bentley seeing his cause taken up 
by other bands, preferred in the first instance em- 
ploying all his efforts to procure redress from the 
Crown, and accordingly went to London, where he 
was indefatigable in soliciting the influential persons 
in Government. When however he supposed the 
controversy between Sykes and Middleton had reached 
its limit, he thought fit to make his enemies feel the 
severity of his pen. Of this Review of the Proceedings 
against Dr. Benthy, one half is dedicated to repel 
the attacks of Dr. Middleton, and the other to ex- 
pose the unfair reasoning and bad principles of his old 
enemy Serjeant Miller ; whose book, after two years' 
silence, he now determined to censure. 

As the pamphlet evidently originated in some 
degree with Bentley himself, and bore marks of his 
style, at the same time that it was greatly unworthy 
of him, it was conjectured that it might have been 
drawn up by one of his intimates, and under his own 
inspection. That it was written by another hand 
from his dictation, seems highly probable ; hut the 
style, the contemptuous tone of criticism, and the 
peculiar turn of wit, oblige me to believe the whole 
of this piece to have proceeded from Bentley. That 
its publication however was not superintended by 
him, is proved by the extreme carelessn^s with 
which it is printed. All his works show him to have 
been an accurate corrector of the press. In this 
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CHAP, pamphlet the negligence of the printer seems to 
171a ^spond to the haste and sloTenliness with which it 
" was composed '. The object was to throw contempt 

upon the books of Middleton and of Miller, and to 
turn the authors into ridicule. In the case of the 
Serjeant, who was an awkward and embarrassed 
writer, the ' Review' frequently succeeds, and ex- 
hibits hie strictures in a ludicrous light. Many of 
the censures are ingenious and hnmorous, but fall 
infinitely below what the author of the Remarks on 
Free-thinking was capable of producing; and the 
whole tone of the book is unfitting a learned, dig- 
nified, and ill-used divine. It must be allowed, 
however, that the treatment of Middleton and Miller, 
contemptuous and insulting as it is, exhibits a less 
rancorous spirit than may be found in their respective 
publications against Beotley. 
AgitMtanof The whole of this literary conflict was fought at 
2"^ ""'"'- the end of 1718 and beginning of 1719. In the 
meantime the feud among the Heads, with its various 
ramifications, kept the University in a state of un- 
ceasing agitation. The disputes of their superiors, 
as is generally the case, descended to the young 
men. Mr. Towers, of Christ College, the Senior 

* It ia k remarkable ioMance of the inattentive manner m which thia 
pamphlet waa pnt forth, that it beara two distinct titlesj that prefixed to 
the first page ia. An Aeeomt of Dr. Benthy't CoMe, ta Antwtr to a pr^ 
tended RJl a»d tnpartiai Atxoumt, ^c. But before it was pnblighcd, a 
different title-page was hit upoo : A Serine ^f the Proertduiffs against Dr. 
BetUlty w f Ae Univertity of Cambridge ; in onnoer to a late pnteiukd RiU 
and Impartial Accotoii, ifc. With tome Remarks upon SetjeoHt MiUa's 
Aecount of that University ; wlieran the egrtgioui Slanders i^f that Gentle- 
man are briefy set forth. 1719- The two mottoes, and the descriptiOTi of 
the author, bear marks of Bentley's humour : 

" Solventur rim t^tda; to ntissiu aiibis. — Uor. 
'AMpi ArAHTBPI Sioi v6av uVivi^urrav, 

'AXX' Siia T^faofv x<* ''^ jjcrirnro. — Anthol. £pig. 

" By If. 0. HA. of the same Univernty." 
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Proctor, chose as the subject of his speech, addressed chap. 
to the students in the Philosophical Schools, the ,^jg| 
proceedings of the Heads in the disgrace of their ^^^ 
illustrious brother. This gentleman, who afterwards 
became Master of his College, was a zealous Whig, 
and had incurred some censure from the Vice-chan- 
cellor, for his behaviour on the occasion of the 
Degradation, when he demanded of him publicly 
upon what law or statute such a grace was founded. 
To bring a topic of this nature before young men 
was, to say the least, a blameable act of indiscretion. 
On the two tripos days, when the academical ho- 
nours of the year are announced, in compliance with 
ancient custom some degree of licence among the 
youth was always tolerated, though frequent en- 
deavours were made to contract its limits. At this 
time disturbances being apprehended, .the Senate 
took the precaution of appointing eight special Pro- 
proctors to preserve order on those days. This 
measure, perhaps designed only as a reflection on 
the Proctor, the regular functionary, whose conduct 
had given great oflence, was a step of very question- 
able policy ; being calculated to excite the evil which 
it was designed to repress. A habit of insubordina- 
tion, when once begun, is not quickly subdued : I 
observe that it was deemed necessary to have re- 
course to the same precaution previous to the tripos 
days, in each of the ten succeeding years '. 

The exasperation of parties in the preceding age Pntauicd 
had generally produced some real or imaginary plot, J^om dt. 
the belief or disbelief of which became a kind of °**^ 
political test. It would appear that at this period 
the taste for sham plots was not quite extinct, and 
that the conflict of party feeling in the academical 

I UniTcnity Register. 
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CHAP, world would not be satisfied without some admixture 
,j,j" of this sort. The first symptom I shall give in the 
— words of Conyers Middleton : 

" Asfaeuhurst, when he waa canght the other day alone and 
without leave id the Vice- chancellor' a house, and in the absence of 
the family, set the whole University a thinking and talldng of 
Young's plot upon the late Bishop of Rochester." — Some Remarks 
on a Pamphlet, Sre, p. 7. 

The other anecdote of a reputed plot has been pre- 
served by tradition. It was reported about this time, 
that Dr. Grooch had been shot at through a window 
of his lodge, and the shot was surmised to have been 
fired from part of the premises of Trinity College : 
moreover it was asserted that the bullet had pene- 
trated the wainscot. This story was probably not 
much believed even by those who reported it : but it 
continued to be preserved as a sort of legendary tale 
in Caius Collie ; the hole in the wainscot was still 
pointed out, although people were incredulous about 
the cause. However, a few years ago, some repairs 
being necessary, the wainscot was removed, and in 
the recorded spot, the bullet was actually found in 
the wall. Had this examination taken place at the 
moment, it would have been held to confirm the 
report, that some emissary of Bentley had attempted 
to assEissinate the judge of whom he complained. 
TheFeDowi Mcanwhlle the Fellows of Trinity College, who 
rtneir tiwir had SO loug been labouring to procure the interpo- 
PJ^^sition of a Visitor, thought that now their Master 
"^"bJ* had himself brought matters to the desired crisis: 

their Ped- , i . , .... ^ , 

lion. and trusted that in the expected visitation of the 
University, the affairs of their Royal College could 
not fail to come under review. It will be recollected 
that their petition to the King, owing to Sir Edward 
Northey's neglect of his commission, remained still 
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without effect. At this juncture Dr. Colbatch ex- chap. 
erted himself afresh to procure attention to the j^g^' 
grievances of the College : he renewed his solicita- — ■■--= 
tions to Archbishop Wake, Lord Sunderland the 
Premier, and Lord Parker, who was now made Lord 
Chancellor, and shortly afterwards became Earl of 
Macclesfield. From the Archbishop he received the 
fullest assurances of support whenever the petition 
should be brought before the Council, along with 
private advice for his proceedings. But his Grace 
had not much interest with the Cabinet Ministers, 
who were engaged in designs of no very friendly 
nature to the Establishment, and were resolved by 
every means in their power to discourage and break 
the High-church party. By his advice, however, a 
memorial was presented to Lord Sunderland, praying 
that the petition might be considered. With the 
Lord Chancellor Colbatch had several personal inter- LordChuf 
views, and at his desire laid before him a detailed ui-t pro- 
statement of the College grievances, and heard from "''**■ 
him with great delight that it was intended to advise 
the King to grant the full visitatorial power to die 
Bishop of Ely, and that a patent for this purpose 
would pass the Great Seal : at other times his 
Lordship intimated his opinion, that the Bishop was 
already authorized to execute those functions. His 
chaplain, Zachary Pearce, who had daily opportu- 
nities of conversing with the Chancellor, encouraged 
Dr. Colbatch with the same constantly repeated 
hopes of his taking some decisive step in this business. 
But Lord Parker was a politician, and an adept in 
the subtlest arts of political management. It appears 
to have been the feeling of the Ministry, that Bentley, 
being a professed and active partizau of the Whigs, 
must not be abandoned in the hour of his necessity : 
at the same time it was seen that if an absolute refusal 
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CHAP, were given to those who only prayed for common 

ma. justice, the odium of the Master's proceedings would 

'^ " ' — be transferred fipom himself to the Grovemment. The 

Lord Chaocellor continued for at least three years to 

amuse Dr. Colbatch with expectations that the prayer 

of the petitioners was immediately to be complied with. 

It may appear surprising that a man of sense, who 

knew the world, should have suffered himself to be so 

long deceived ; but the candour and frankness of the 

language held by the great man, and the confidence 

reposed in bis designs by Pearce, his chaplain, will 

account for the credulity of the Doctor and his 

confederates. 

M»y26. The effect however of Colbatch 's perseverance was, 

5°*^ that the petition of the Fellows of Trinity College, 

in CoundL ^fter having remained three years in the hands of Sir 

E. Northey, was called for and again read at the 

Council-board, where the Lords Justices, one of 

whom was the Archbishop of Canterbury, presided 

in the absence of the King; and by them it was 

referred to the committee of the Privy Council, who 

had been directed to prepare a Royal Commission 

for visiting the University. 

This was felt by Bentley as a serious blow : he 
had not expected the old petition to come again to 
Ught, and he well knew that it would not be possible 
to obtain any considerable number of signatures to a 
similar one '. To get this document withdrawn from 
the Privy Council, was now an object which called 
for all his ingenuity and boldness. It will be re- 
collected that when it was Brst presented and read in 

' Tht Archbishop had in fact recommeaded to Colbatch the presenta- 
tion of a new petition : but the inefficacy of the former, added to the 
resentment shown by the Master against all the subscribers, to one of 
whom he had refused testimonials for Orden, made the Fellows ouwillia^ 
to put their luuaea to another. 
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Council, in 1716, the Master had attempted to effect chap. 
a compromiBC with MiJler; but the serjeant at that y^i^_ 
time breathed nothing but war and vengeance, and — — '- — 
refiised to listen to any overtures. He did not, how- 
ever, take a sure method of gratifying revenge. His 
book about the University had only brought upon 
himself the resentment of all parties, without doing 
the least harm to his adversary. The intervening 
time had been full of angry and hostile measures. 
The condemnation of his treatise by the academical 
authorities, and his dismissal from the Deputy High- 
stewardship, in which measure Bentley and his 
friends concurred with the Tories, have been already 
noticed. He was also summoned before the Vice- 
chancellor's court on account of the same publication, 
through the agency of Bentley, who continued to 
press Dr. Grooch to exert the powers of a judge for 
his expulsion, until Middleton's suit against himself 
absorbed his attention. In retaliation, the Serjeant 
procured an information by the Attorney General 
against the University of Cambridge, upon some 
point relating to Mr. Wort's will, an affair in which 
he had himself been employed as counsel for the 
University". 

In Trinity College the usage experienced by Miller 
was not more agreeable. Some arrears to the amount 
of 30/. or 40/. were demanded, which he, considering 
that the college owed him the whole proceeds of his 
fellowship for some years, refused to pay ; whereupon 
Richard Walker, the officer, by the Master's direction, 
put him out of commons. The aeijeant, who was a 
vindictive man, had recourse, as usual, to an action 
at law : 

Strvius iratut iegei mtniHUitr et urnam. 

' This bet 1 learn from the Uniretnty Rejpiter. 
VOL. II. G ^ 
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CHAP. He proBecuted Walker for taking a pupil without har- 
171a. "*S qualified according to an Act of Parliament. On 
'^— "— this occasion, however, his temper blinded his legal 
judgment : Walker waa acqaitted, and his expenses 
to the amount of 50/. were paid out of the collie 
stock*". Id addition to this ground of Texation, 
Bentley had in his recent ' Review of the Proceed- 
ings,' treated Miller with unsparing severity, and 
made it his principal object to prove him the * com- 
pletest blockhead he ever met with".' 

All these circumstances were discouraging to any 

Bcnticr hopes of accommodation. But Bentley, who knew 

uMj^tih ^^^^ ^^ Serjeant was not indifferent to the pecuniary 

MSkT' ^^^ ^^ *^® question, and that he bad small chance 

of recovering any part of his expenses except through 

an agreement with himself, made the attempt without 

delay, and found him willing enough to enter into a 

treaty. Through the intervention of one Edwards, 

an attorney in town, the terms of pacification were 

speedily arranged. Miller had received 105/., voted 

by the Seniors, towards carrying on the prosecution 

' before Bishop Moore ; and had been for some time 

urging his fellow-prosecutors to defray the remainder 

of his charges. He now engaged, upon condition of 

receiving 400/. as costs in that cause, and half the 

dues of a Fellow since 1715, with the whole of his 

room-rent, that he would resign his fellowship, and 

moreover withdraw both his own petition and that 

presented by him, in 1716, on behalf of Colbatch and 

eighteen other Fellows, to the King in Council. 

ituatBnt The Master had a two-fold object; to remove the 

ftL*8^-' probability of a visitation, by getting the petition 

"rnj- withdrawn, and to obtain the payment of his own 

'• Tbia anecdote was told hj Walker hinuelf in hia evidence at Ely 
Honse, in 1733. 
" Rtoiewqfthe Procetdiiigt, ^. p. 39. 
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incurred in the late prosecadon ; 
considered a necessary coroUary to the proposition for 
defraying those of Serjeant Miller. Losing no time = 
in the execution of his project, he propounded the 
business to his Seniority, read to them the letters of 
Edwards, containing assurances of Miller's assent to 
the baigfiin ; and then proposed that he should have 
400^ besides the consideration for his fellowship, paid 
irom the College money ; and that he should himself 
be reimbursed his own expenses, which he estimated 
at the same sum as Miller's. The opposition to his 
measures in this body was generally such as he wa& 
able to overpower either by a majority of votes, or 
the force of his prerogative : Ayloffe the Orator, and 
Bouquet the Hebrew Professor, both men of honour 
and integrity, were disposed to resist the abuse of 
power, which was now become unhappily frequent ; 
but they had not the firmness or resolution of Col- 
batch, and were generally overborne and brow-beaten. 
On this occasion however the result was different. 
Dr. Colbatch firmly protested against such an extra- 
vagant and unreasonable appropriation of College 
money : with respect to the claims of Serjeant Miller, 
he urged, that if he produced the account of his 
expenses, they ought to be defrayed by those who 
had employed him to conduct the prosecution ; and 
declared himself ready to pay his own quota : to 
which the Master replied, " You call yourselves the 
College; the College, therefore, is bound to pay;" 
adding, upon the authority of Edwards, that the 
Lord Chancellor had been heard to express his ap- 
probation of such a mode of settling the business. 
Colbatch then proposed that the question of expend- 
ing so large a sum of money for such purposes should 
be submitted to the Visitor. This suggestion touched 
the very string which was most displeasing to the 
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CHAP. Master; to remove all chance of an appeal to a 
ma Visitor being the principal object of the whole device. 
^— .... He immediately assailed Colbatch with invective, as 
a disturber of tlie peace of the society ; and after one 
of those indecorous altercations which were now 
become frequent in their debates, he put to the vote 
his proposal for paying both the seijeant's expenses 
and his own ; when, to his surprise and mortification, 
five of the eight Seniors answered in the negative. 
Bentley, though chagrined by this unexpected rebuff, 
was not accustomed to acquiesce in a defeat^: he 
soon afterwards told Colbatch, that ' the money was 
none of his, and that he was resolved to have it, 
though by another way.' 
Dt. Baker The instrument employed for his new measures 
^^»i"a was Dr. John Baker, whom we have already had 
'jj^^™,'^"'' occasion to mention as his obsequious agent. This 
uhemc. gentleman, having been College tutor of the West- 
minster scholars, may be presumed to have possessed 
learning and ability ; but I can meet with him in no 
character, except that of an active, devoted, and 
unscrupulous minister to all the Master's views and 
projects. In order to give a colour to the intended 
bargain, Baker solicited most of the Fellows for their 
approbation of a measure, which he represeuted 
would at once restore harmony to the distracted col- 
lege, and confer a great obligation on the Master : 
they were to sign a paper to this effect : " I hereby 
declare that I sincerely wish that an end may be put 
to the contests which have so long disturbed the 
college ; and in order thereto, I desire that the 
chai^ea of each side may be defrayed out of the 
common stock of the college." The society had for 
some time felt severely the effects of these protracted 
feuds, not only in the destruction of domestic tran- 
quillity, but in the diminution of its numbers, and 
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the general odium under which it lay. Baker there- chap. 
fore, beginning with the newly-elected Fellows im- ,^,^ 
mediately on their admission, and canvassing all the =—=— 
juniora, many of whom bad been his pupils, was 
successful in persuading them to adopt a measure 
from which he promised such great results; and 
they listened to his assurances that no future conduct 
of the Master would break the intended pacification. 
Their names, with the addition of all who could be 
influenced by Dr. Bentley, amounted to thirty-three. 
Baker declared that his agency in this business was 
at his own motion, and took credit to himself as 
being totim ret inceptor et perfector : but it was only 
calculated to give a colour and pretext for the mea- 
sure, upon which it could have no real influence. 
A more effectual step was the intimation that, unless 
this order were passed, the Master would not consent 
to sealing any leases; while Modd, Barwell, and 
Brahoum were alarmed with the idea of being obliged 
to pay' their share of Miller's expenses, unless the 
whole were defrayed from the college funds. But 
it was found necessary to wait for Colbatch's absence. 
He being called by business to London at the latter 
end of November, Baker became his substitute in the 
Seniority ; whereupon a meeting was called, and the 
measure of composition again proposed by the Master. 
BarwelL who had formerly opposed it, was now Thei«rg«in 

, - , 1 ■ " ■ 1 iBralified 

gained over either by threats or persuasion ; and on b^ the se- 
the votes being taken, the bai^ain was ratified by the """' 
voices of the Master and five Fellows. By this 
decree Miller almost immediately received 528/. of 
the college money, for prosecutors' costs, his share of 
arrears, and, as I apprehend, of interest ; Hum- 
phreys, who had been elected conditionally into the 
fellowship, had 58/. for his share of arrears ; and the 
Master received 500/. for hia own expenses on the 
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'^xlv' *"*'^* Availing himself of the grantiDg propensity of 
I7JP. his majority, he obtained 284^ more for certiun ele- 
=' •"" gant furniture which he had purchased for his house. 
In compliance with the stipulations, the Serjeant 
withdrew both his own petition against Dr. Bentley, 
and that of the nineteen Fellows, which he had in 
1716 presented on their behalf to the King in Coun- 
cil ; giving at the same time a full dtschai^e to the 
college and all its members for any further claims 
upon his fellowship. 
folTd""' ■^^ *'*'^ *^ '^y ^^ *^® greatest malversation ever 
■g^ngtihe chaT^;ed against Bentley in his disposal of the col- 
""■ lege funds, I have been careful to examine and com- 
pare the evidence deposed by each party, when it 
became a subject of judicial inquiry; and I am 
compelled to state that the pretences by which this 
misappropriation of public money was justified, are 
totally futile. He alleged that it was done at the 
request of the Fellows, for the purp<»9e of restoring 
harmony to the society : he had taken the opinions 
of two eminent barristers, Reeve and Lutwyche, upon 
the equity of defraying from the public stock the 
expenses of a cause, in which the society had been 
almost equally divided, and their answer was favour- 
able : Dr. Baker avowed himself the originator of 
the scheme, and assumed the whole merit or demerit 
of the management ; ui^ng besides, that the with- 
drawing the Petition was not the object, but only a 
consequence of the agreement. Not one of these 
allegations will bear examination. The agency of 
Baker in procuring the Fellows' signatures was not 
thought of, till after the whole bargain had been 
negotiated between the attorney and Miller; nor 
before the Master had himself earnestly but unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to obtain the consent of the 
Seniors : the reference to lawyers was designed only 
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as a blind ; since this was a question of which pro- chap. 
fesfflonal men were no better judges than any other j_,g 
persons of sense and probity ; and the case submitted -■-■ ■ = 
to them, presumed that the contending parties in 
College at this time joined in the desire to settle 
their dispute hy such an expedient : a supposition 
which was the reverse of the fiict. The only ground 
i^n which the measure could be jusliBed, was, the 
restoring peace to the distracted college, and termi- 
nating those feuds which destroyed ^very object of 
its foundation: such a purpose would have been 
cheaply purchased by this or even a larger pecuniary 
sacrifice. But the bargain now ratified with Miller 
had not a tendency to produce that effect: it was 
rather calculated to exasperate the party who were 
a^;grieTed by their petition being withdrawn, and 
saw so lai^e a portion of their common property 
employed in procuring the triumph of their adver- 
sary. The grant to Miller can only be regarded as 
pay for that which he alone could accomplish, taking 
away from the Council the consideration of giving a 
Visitor to the College. But for this object, Bentley 
would never have f^^reed to grant money to a hated 
adversary, from whose hostility he had nothing further 
to dread ; he would have taken some other method 
to obtain the 600Z. for himself ; or would have aban- 
doned all thoughts of it, rather than set an example 
of paying from the college funds the expenses of 
prosecuting the Master. 

Serjeant Miller experienced thejust lot of treachery; SubKquent 
he was despised by the party whom he served, and m'^ "^ 
execrated by those whom he betrayed; no tongue 
and no pen ever attempted to ui^ the least apdogy 
for him. As he considered himself ill used by the 
desertion of his former confederates, he would not 
have been censured for makii^ an agreement with 
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CHAP. Bentley, as far aa he was himself conceraed. But 
,.,g the essence of his present bai^in was, that he should 
■ " ' ■- sell the interests of a third party, the petitioners of 
1716, against whom he had no complaint, and who 
had confided themselves to his honour. Of the sub- 
sequent history of this personage, I know little : he 
lived about twelve years after this time ; but he lefl 
the Cambridge circuit, and never, that we hear, 
showed himself again in the University. He so far 
continued his adherence to Bentley's interests, that 
he refused all applicalioDS to give up the original 
affidavits sworn against him at his trial. Miller was 
afterwards a member of the House of Commons, 
where we find him maintaining the extreme opi- 
nions of the Whig party : in 1725 be spoke against 
the bill for enabling Lord Bolingbroke to succeed to 
his family inheritance, after he bad received the 
King's pardon, although this partial reversal of the 
attainder was recommended and supported by Wal- 
pole himself" ; and not long afterwards he was made 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer for Scotland. 
Bishop While this bai^in was pending, Ayloffe and 

Bg^V Colbatch laid a full statement of the case before the 
^^ '"' Bishop of Ely, and once more conjured him to in- 
terpose and prevent such an injury to the society. 
But the reply of that prelate was a repetition of his 
former resolution, not to act as Visitor while the 
petition to the King in Council lay still unanswered. 
When the compact was completed, and the petition 
withdrawn, the only ground of the Fellows was cut 
from under them, and they were left in absolute 
despair of ever having a Visitor. Archbishop Wake, 
their only friend among the great, was hereby ren- 

» ChaadUr'* Farliamentary DAotei. Seijeant Miller was member for 
Petenbun at the genenl election! of 1739 and \7Vt- 
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dered unable to assist them, and it was understood cha 
that their Master was countenanced and screened by j^jj 
Erfirl Stanhope, who had succeeded to the seals of - — ■ 
Secretary of State for the Home Department ". 

Previous to this consummation, several exertions, Abuiei 
or rather abuses, of the Master's power had taken .who" 
place, with the intent of strengthening his influence 
over the Seniority. At the re-election of Mr. Modd 
to the Vice-mastership, when Dr. Colbatch objected 
that he had not put any one statute in execution, 
that he had not kept the other officers to their duties, 
and specified that Dr. Asbenhurst had been suffered 
totally to neglect the lectureships which he held the 
last two years, the Master replied ' that objection 
concerned only the time past ; what had he to object 
for the ^ime to come V a repartee uttered in the very 
wantonness of power ; while at the same time he 
wrote down Asbenhurst for a third lecture for the 
ensuing year. He nominated Mr. Braboum, a per- 
son nearly insane, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Michael's, in Cambridge, though not one of the 
Seniors, except Braboum himself, would vote for 
committing the care of a parish to hands so obviously 
unfit and incapable. Shortly ai^er, he chose the 
same person pandoxator, a College officer through 
whose hands considerable sums of money annually 
pass. Hacket was made Vicar of Trumpington ; 
which preferment had been augmented by a bequest 
of the celebrated Herbert Thomdike, who had an- 
nexed to the enjoyment of this augmentation the 
condition of residence : he was accordingly bound to 
reside in his vicarage by a bond of 1000?. given to 
Thomdike 's trustees : one of these trustees was the 



" This fact was poutirel; wsetted by Mr. Jiutice Page, during Us stay 
ID Trinity College, at the Lent Asaizes in 1 TSO. He wu a friend of Miller, 
and had other opportviniUea of lesroing the fact. — Colbatdi'a JounuL 
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CHAP. Master; who scran made the perfonnance of the 
... * condition imposuble, by choosing Hacket senior-dean 
— of the College. The statutes enjoin that the Fellows 
shall perform theological dispntationa in the chapel 
on Fridays ; at which exercises the dean presides aa 
moderator : Hacket being destitute of that as well as 
every other description of learning, the exercises &om 
his time fell into disuse. He seems to have been 
originally chosen Fellow upon no ground whatever 
except his relationship to Bishop Hacket, the great 
benefactor of the College. This act, which took 
place before Bentley's time, though dictated by 
gratitude, is an instance of the lasting mischief which 
results from suffering any consideration, except that 
of merit, to operate in admitting members into a 
society. 
oct.1. At the election of Fellows in 1719, Charies Sqnire, 

the'vwwr whom some of the examiners considered the beat 
bjrChwiei qualified of the candidates, was rejected by the 
Master, though five of the Seniors voted for him. 
As this young man, besides his literary claims, had 
a blameless and exemplary character, his rejection 
was attributed to his being a pupil of Pn^essor Pil- 
grim, whose attachment to Colbatch's party had 
brought upon him the resentment of the Master. He 
was advised, therefore, to appeal against the election 
to the Bishop of Ely as Visitor : this deuga was en- 
couraged by Dr. Colbatch ; who well knew that Uie 
Bishop would decline acting as Visitor; but his 
object was to solicit attention by every means to the 
proceedings of the Master; thinking that puldicity 
was now the only check upon his arbitrary conduct. 
We have already' mentioned the statute by which 
Bentley justified his electing by his sole voice, unless 
the eight Seniors were unanimous against him : but 
it is to be observed that Colbatch always disputed his 
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interpretation, and contended that the words inplttreA chap. 
partes dimsi, implied a division of the Seniors into ,-,^ 
more dian two parts. This ground does not seem — 

Teiy tenable : but the Master was certainly in the 
habit of breaking the provi»ons of the statute, which 
require that, before his single nomination can take 
effect, the question must be three times put to the 
vote : a ceremony which he chose to omit as un- 
necessary. 

The war excited in these once peaceful seats of 
learning continued to rage with unabated fury in 
several quarters at once : the reader, in perusing the 
proceedings which follow, will observe that they took 
place at nearly the same period, and that the feelings 
produced by each had great infiuence in blowing the 
flames of discord to a still greater height. 

Middleton having successfully fleshed his maiden 
sword in the contest, and having by his three pamph- 
lets raised much odium against his enemy, resolved 
to pursue the war, which he considered must be one 
of extermination. It was thought that a public expo- uiddieton 
sure of Bentley's conduct in governing hia college was ^mpUM 
now the best, or rather the only expedient for obtain- ^JJ^., 
ing the interference of some superior authority. ' Col- <^<*"*8< s^- 
batch, who was both able and willing to effect this, 
knew that whatever he might publish against the 
Master would be interpreted as a statutable crime, 
calling for expulsion. Middleton Uierefore, who owed 
Bentley no allegiance, and was disposed to give him 
no more quarter than he would have vouchsafed to a 
wolf or a tiger, undertook the task. He first borrowed 
some papers of Colbatch, who was in the habit of 
recording all events as they occurred, and afterwards 
detailing them in the shape of memorials to the Bishop 
of Ely, the Lord Chancellor, and other great men ; 
and with this assistance he executed as keen a piece 
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CHAP, of invective as that period, however fruitful in such 
1719. productionB, can show. He termed it, ' A True 
'- —- ■ Account of the Present State of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, under the oppressive Government of their 
Master, Richard Bentley, late D.D. :' and gave as 
his motto a sentence from one of Cicero's speeches 
against Verres ; pieces which he seems to have taken 
as the model for his invective against Bentley : Preeter- 
mittam minora omnia, quorum simile forsitan alius 
guoque aliquid aliquando fecerit : nihil dicam nisi singu- 
lare ; nisi quod, si in alium ream diceretur, incredibile 
videretur. Middleton first states that since the Court 
had apparently left Bentley to his fate, and given 
up the intended Royal Visitation, the members of 
Trinity, who had relied on that event for some re- 
dress, were left abandoned and hopeless to his tyranny 
and oppression, and were unable to obtain justice, or 
even a hearing of their grievances : he then enters 
into a detail of his different abases of power, laying 
principal stress upon the occurrences of the last two 
or three years. Almost all these have already been 
laid before our readers, divested of the additions with 
which the malice and inveteracy of his enemies had 
clothed them. In Middleton's pamphlet every thing 
is represented in the strongest colouring : the Master's 
actions are charged with being not only unstatutable 
and illegal, but mean, dishonest, rapacious, oppres- 
sive, and inhuman ; while his motives are impeached 
as still worse than his actions. Middleton, in order to 
gain credit with his readers, challenged his enemy to 
refute the charge, in terms sufficiently uncompro- 
mising. 

" The charge I have brought Bgainst the Master, ia euch, that no 
honeat man can wisely make, any more than an honeet man can be 
guilty of it, — iVo aperlam vim habel, ut aut accutelur improhe ant 
defendatur. The controversy is of that nature, as can never end but 
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in the loss of nil credit and character to one wde or other; the CHAP, 
qoairel ia now cx)me to such a head and crisis, that it is impossible '"^■ 
for the contending parties to live with any ease together within the "^^- 
same wcdls ; it is impossible for them to continue scuffling and 
wrangling thus perpetually, hut to the irreparable damage and ntter 
ruin of the Socie^, It is now become necessary that one or other 
be made to snbmit and qnit the field to his adversary ; this is the 
issue that the complainants would gladly put the dispute npon. If 
th«r accusation should appear at last to be false and friToloua, they 
are content to become as justly odious, as their Master must needs 
be, if it is found real and unanswerable ; they are content to su^r 
expulsion themselves, if they cannot prove him to have long deserved 
it." — True Account, &c. p. 38. 

There was no question that every page of this 
book contained libellous matter ; but it was doubted 
whether Bentley would venture to resent it, either by 
an action or the press : if he did, it was thought that 
the writer's object would be gained, in forcing the 
afiairs of Trinity College into public notice. But this 
reasoning was erroneous. No sooner had he perused 
the book than he determined on his measures, and 
put them as promptly into execution. He called the it u cen- 
Seniors together, read to them some passages from tbTseiX 
the publication, and then produced a ready-written *"''>'■ 
censure, denouncing it as a scandalous libel upon the 
college and its members, and declaring that the 
printer, publisher, author, or authors should be pro- 
secuted at the public expense. This was five days Nov. so. 
before the accomplishment of the bai^ain with Ser- 
jeant Miller ; Colbatch, as we have observed, was 
absent at that time ; three of the Seniors, Jordan, 
Ayloffe, and Bouquet opposed the censure ; but the 
Master with the other five decreed it in the terms 
given in the note '*. Having carried this point, he 

» "Nod. 30, 1719. Whereas a pamphlet was brought before us with 
this title : A Tme Aecomti of the Pretent Slate of Trinity College, in Cow- 
bridgt, imder the oppreuitie Otwernment of their Matter, RicHAan Bbnt- 
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CHAP, advanced a step farther, thinking to crash all his 
^,j ' enemies at a blow. The intimate knowledge of col- 
■ ' lege transactions exhibited in this pamphlet, made 
■nempt * him conclade that it must have been written, or at 
^tatdi. '®^* '■^^ materiaU supplied, by one of the Seniority ; 
and he had no hesitation in fixing upon Dr. Colbatch 
as that individnal. Accordingly, assuming him to 
be either the author or instigator of the work, he 
proposed that, as a punishment, he should at once 
be removed from the Seniority ; and two of his ad- 
herents, Braboum and Baker, entered unscrupulously 
into this measure. But here his support ended : 
Modd and Harwell, though they had, for the sake of 
avoiding broils, given an almost indiscriminate con- 
sent to the Master's projects, had yet virtue enough 
to refuse being made instruments in the ruin of a 
brother, whose crime was his perseverance in a resist- 
ance which they had themselves abandoned as hope- 
less. Bentley therefore, unable to inflict this summary 
blow on his enemy, satisfied himself with a Power of 
Attorney under the College seal, enabling his own 
solicitor, Edwards, to bring whatever actions he 



LET, late D.D. Printed/Or T. Bickerton, at the Crown » Patrmoster Row, 
1730. Upon examining' the said pamphlet, Teaolved by the Master and 
tmyority of Seniors, with the gEneral approbation of the other FeUova, and 
the Scholara, that it ia a falaa, and nulidous, and acandaJoua libel, tn,- 
ducing this Rojal foundation for a decay of all good learning in it, for want 
of all discipline, for wronging and defrauding the College tenanta in their 
rents, and many other wicked calumnies, tending to die detriment and 
dishoDOur of tUs flouriahing Societyi and that the printer, publisher, 
author or authora of the said libel (if discovered) b« forthmth prosecuted 
at law, and an instrument under the College seal be made for that pur- 
poae." 

R. Bbnti,et, Master of the College. 

Gbo. Mood. 

Matt. B&bwbli.. 

Ja. BRABooait. 

JoBM Hackbt. 
John Bakkb. 
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pleased against the authors, printers, and publishers chap. 

of the attack upon his government. Uj^] 

Dr. Middleton at first considered all this as the = 



^Imination of empty menace : but a short time con- the pub- 
vinced him of the contrary, when he found a prosecu- "'"'*'' 
tion commenced against Bickerton, the publisher. 
Hereupon he resolved, with proper spirit, to avow the 
authorship ; but wishing to give at the same moment 
another wound to his adversary, he subjoined to this 
confession a copy of the articles of accusation, prepared 
by Colbatch to be laid before a Visitor, which had 
formed the ground-work of his pamphlet. The book- 
sellers, however, were alarmed, and declined publish- 
ing what they thought would be considered as a fresh 
libel upon the Master of Trinity. He was therefore Middixon 
obliged to be satisfied with acknowledging himself J^'™„r. 
the author, in an advertisement ; asserting, that the ■'^p- 
facts stated in his publication were only such as had 
been, or might he proved before a Visitor ; that the 
only motive of the book was to bring on a Visitation ; 
promising, that if the Master, or any friend of his, 
would answer it in print, he would either defend and 
prove every article, or give him the satisfaction of a 
public recantation '*. 

" This docmDent, being curious, must be giv«n at length. 

CaaMdge, Feb. g, 1730. 

" Whereas the Muter of Trinity College u prosecuting the author and 
pobliahei of & hook, entitled A Tnu AeeomtU <ff the prattU Statt t^ Tnmtg 
CoBegt w Cambrufye, wtder tkt opprt t t io e QovtnmaU vf tlteir Maittr, 
RioaABO BkNTLBT, late DJ>. for the preventing all tmnecesMiy trouble 
and expense in such prosecutioii, I hereby ToluntaHly scknowledge myself 
to be the sole author of the said hook ] and do dedare, that the several 
facts thereiti mentiDned are no other than what have either been proved 
xtj^ the Master, at a public tiial before the late Biihop of Ely (who died 
before sentence was given), or trill certainly, with many more of the same 
kind, be chai^^ed and proved upun him by the Fellaws, Whenever there 
shall be a Visitor asngned for that pnrpoM i for which they have long 
been petitioning : and I solemnly protest that I had no other design in 
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CHAP. Bentley did not think fit to accept this challenge, 
but continued his prosecution of the bookseller, till 
-■ Middleton conseoted to subscribe, before witnesses. 



JitSr^ 8° acknowledgment that he was the author : where- 
upon an information was commenced against him in 
the Court of King's Bench, on the joint behalf of the 
King and of Richard Bentley. To this species of 
action he had exposed himself by a sentence or two, 
which complained that the Fellows of Trinity had 
been unable to obtain justice, or even a hearing, from 
the King in Council, or any Court of Justice in the 
kingdom : 

" They have for seversl yeare past been Ubouriag, by all the means 
they could, to procure a public and decisive hearing of their disputes, 
and have apphed themaelTea for that porpoae to every great man 
they conld any way find access to : they have long been desirons to 
subject themBelves to the visitatorial power of the Bishop of £ty, 
and to join in aoy addresses to Court or Parliament for such an ex- 
plication of their statutee, as would confinn that power to h jip ; their 
Petition to the King in Council to assign them a Visitor, has been 
depending there above four yeare, without any other effect, than from 
the little notice that is taken irf them abroad, to find themselves 
trampled upon, with the greater spirit and insolence, at home. 

" While the bberty of an Englishman is bo much the envy of other 
nations, and the boast of our own, and the meanest peasant knows 



writing the said book but to promote and bring on such a Visitation, by 
■lieving the necessity of it, and to do justice to my worthy oppressed 
friends of that College (whereof 1 was not long since a Fellow), which they 
are not able to do of themselves, but at the hazard of their Fellowships ; 
(the Master having, since the publication of the book, attempted to deprive 
a reverend and learned member of the Seniority for the bare suspidon of 
his being the author of it.) And I do now affirm, that I have said nothing 
material in the said book but under the utmost conviction of its truth, 
either from my own knowledge, or upon the beet evidence and information, 
as wiU easily appear whenever there shall be occasion : and if, in the mean- 
while, the Master or any of his friends, will undertake to answer it in print, 
I hereby promise either to defend and prove every article alleged against 
him, or to make him the satisfaction of a public recantation . 

" CoNYEBH MlDDLZrON, D.D." 
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where to find redress for the least grievance he has to complain of ; CMAF. 
it ia hardly credible, that a body of learned and worthy men, oppressed ^'^' 
and injured duly, in every thing that is dear and valuable to them, ^^'^- 
shoold not be able to find any proper court of justice in the kingdom 
that will receive their complaints." True Account , SfC, p. 6. 

These words were construed into a reflection upon 
the King's government and the administration of the 
law. To arrest this prosecution it was in vain that 
Middleton produced affidavits of his good and peace- 
able character, and the general correctness of his 
details of the College affairs. The proceedings how- 
ever, though sure, were slow ; harassing postpone- 
ments took place from term to term ; and hefore the 
case was brought to its crisis, many other incidents 
occurred of considerable moment to our narrative. 

The senior Fellow of Trinity, Dr. Stubbe 'f, who 
when superseded in the vice-mastership, had with- 
drawn into voluntary exile from the college, died 
about the end of October 1719, vacating the rectory of 
Orwell in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. This 
living, being separated from the Vicarage, was a 

" Though we have had occauon to remark the high monarchical princi- 
ples of Dr. Stubbe, yet I apprehend him to have been the last surviving 
member of Trinity College, who was educated under the fiepublican 
regime. His remains were bnnight for interment to his rectory of Orwell ; 
where a monument was erected by Mr. Paris, to whom he left much of 
Us property, with the following inscription : 

Hie juxta dtie sunt 

CorpoTBles Reliqnic 

Digniednii Woltbani Stdbbb, S. T. P. 

Hujus Ecclesiie non its pridem Rectoris. 

Hie apud Cantabrigienses et Sacne Linguie Professor, 

Et CoUegii Trinitatis Vice-Msgister fuit : 

Hie ad eitremom usque cetstis 

In conservando CoUegio 

Streuue elsboravit. 

Vires nltia sortemque senectw. 

Annoa natns 82. 
VOL. II. 11 
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CHAP, desirable preferment for a Senior-fellow, and had 
j' successively been held, ever since the foundation, by 
-■ ■ — the oldest doctor in the college. Colbatch being now 
cM^*^ the senior graduate, immediately claimed it as his 
t^rfo^ right. No opposition was offered by any one of his 
"•It brethren " ; but when the Master was requested to 

hold a meeting to give the presentation, which, by 
order of the statutes, is to be within a month after the 
vacancy has been announced, he flatly refused ; alleg- 
ing on this, as on similar occasions, that he was at 
liberty to postpone the presentation till the conclusion 
of six months, which opinion he maintained by an 
ingenious but sophistical argument, drawn from a 
comparison of provisions in other parts of the statutes. 
It may be remarked that his plan of keeping livings 
undecided till the last moment, was one of the 
methods by which he retained his Fellows in depend- 
ence. Colbatch thinking this a favourable occasion 
for fighting the battle, prepared himself, with the aid 
of his friend Dr. Eiton Sayer of the Commons, to 
demand from the law that justice, which the Master 
was disposed to refuse him. He applied to the dio- 
cesan, Bishop Fleetwood, with the proofs of his claim, 
be^ng him to interfere as Ordinary, if he declined 
to do so as Visitor, and to require that the statutable 
presentation should be made. But that prelate was 
inflexible in his resolution to take no step which 
might bring himself into trouble. However he made 
no secret of his opinion upon the matter, but declared 
that Colbatch's right to the living was ' indefeasible :' ' 

and when a friend of the Master's hinted that the 
Doctor was unfriendly to the Government, the Bishop 
promptly replied that ' that was no reason why justice 

■' There were three clerical fellows senior to Colbatch at this dme ( but 
they were only Masters of Arts, and no controrersf was now raised against 
the right of the Benior gradnalea to the preoption of livings. 
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shouM be refused him.' Bentley now gave out that chap. 
he thought of presenting himself to this sinecure, and j^j^ 
appropriating the profits to a fund for the improve- =—= 
ment of College preferment. Such a scheme was in 
plain opposition to the statutes, and probably was 
never seriously entertained, but designed as a veil of 
his real object, which was to make Colbatch surren- 
der his fellowship on receiving this preferment. He 
reckoned that when he had once freed himself from 
that adversary, he should be left in undisturbed pos- 
session of his monarchy. The scheme appeared at 
first sight likely to succeed : the rectory was pecu- 
liarly desirable to a Professor of the University ; and 
Colbatch, in giving up his fellowship, would make 
but a trifling pecuniary sacrifice, as he might in that 
case retain his prebend at Salisbury : on the other 
hand, his continuance in the College held out little 
other prospect than that of interminable broils, inju- 
rious to the peace of mind, the feelings, and the 
studies of a scholar. But Bentley did not properly 
estimate the pereon by whom he was opposed. Col- 
batch acted upon principle ; and would rather have 
sacrificed his life than abandoned a cause, which 
mainly relied on his support. 

When, after five months' importunity, the subject The. trug- 
was agitated at the board of Seniority, the Master Ij^and'th" 
oflered the living of Orwell to Dr. Colbatch upon""'"' 
condition of resigning his fellowship. The other 
firmly declined accepting upon conditions that which 
was bis right by statute ; contending that he asked 
no favour, but only justice ; whereupon the Master 
as positively refused to consent to hia having the pre- 
sentation ; alleging that he had two causm gravissimee 
against bim — disafiection to the Government, and 
disafiection to the College. Of the first charge his 
proof was a hearsay report, that ' a certain gentle- 
h2 ; ; ...;:■ :U; 
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CHAP, man/ whom he would not name, suspected of being 
ijjg] a Jacobite, had praised Dr. Colbatch as ' a very 
=— ^ worthy man.* On the second head, he urged, on the 
authority of ' a certiun bi^op,' that he had confessed 
having supplied the materials for Middleton's pam- 
phlet For this last allegation there was some ground : 
Colbatch had certainly told Dr. Trimnell, the Bishop 
of Norwich, that Middleton had seen some papers of 
his ; a piece of information of which the good bishop 
made an indiscreet use. The only individuals who 
abetted die Master on this occasion were Brabount 
and Hacket, two discreditable auxiliaries, who brought 
upon themselves a severe rebuke and exposure by Dr. 
Colbatch, from which no one interposed to protect 
them. It appears extraordinary that Bentley should 
have so far lost his ss^city and presence of mind, as 
to defer such objections until after he had, before 
witnesses, offered him the living upon condition of 
quitting his fellowship ; whereby he supplied evidence 
of the futility of his own pretences. Colbatch, who 
was neither a vain nor arrogant man, says, that, on 
this occasion, * he fairly threw Bentley on his back :' 
and this is the first time I find it hinted that he was 
not the same man as formerly. 

In a few days the Master altered his measures, and 
made overtures through Modd and Ayloffe, for an 
accommodation : offering to give his consent to Col- 
batch having the living, provided he would engage 
no longer to solicit a visitation of the college : he like- 
wise proposed an amicable conference, to which the 
other unwillingly consented. The interview between 
these enemies took place in the presence of Modd, 
Ayloffe, and Hacket : hut it resembled the meeting 
of Brutus and Cassias with the Triumvirs. Colbatch 
refiised to make any promise or condition, and de- 
clared that he would only accept the living pure et 
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smpUdteTy as the oath of iDStitution requires. To the chap. 
wishes expressed by Bentley * for the peace of the ^' 
college,' he replied that this -was the main object of — - — 
his own desires ; and that being persuaded it could 
only be secured by having a perpetual Visitor, he 
would not cease to labour for the appointment of one. 
Finally they parted in mutual defiance, the Master 
declaring that he would withhold his consent, though 
the living should thereby lapse to the Bishop. The 
prospect of the last alternative, which was near ap- 
proaching,, proved very disagreeable to the Master's 
own partizans, who considered this as a wanton loss 
of the college preferment, and pressed him that if 
Cotbatch was not to have it, the presentation might 
be given to some other Fellow. Meanwhile some 
friends of Colbatch came up and remained in College, 
in order to be present at the meeting of the sixteen, 
which was necessary for affixing the seal : so that the 
result of the struggle was doubtful. But Bentley was ^^J 
defeated from an occurrence to which all courts are lia- giie my. 
able, a dissention among his own adherents. Hacket, 
whose support of his measures was mercenary, aimed 
at this rectory for himself; Baker, who disliked and 
despised Hacket, thought that if the statatable claim 
of seniority was to be set aside, his own services 
merited this reward ; and Ashenhurst, a powerful 
auxiliary, espoused his cause. The two aspirants 
were irreconcileable, each preferring that Orwell 
should be given to Colbatch, rather than to his com- 
petitor. Thus circumstanced, the M^ter had no 
choice but either to yield the point to his adversary, 
or hazard the breaking up of his own party. Accord- Apru ii, 
ingly he gave a reluctant acquiescence ; but could 
not so far overcome his mortification, as to be present 
at the meeting which gave the presentation to Dr. 
Colbatch. The honest joy expressed by all the Fel- 
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CHAP, lows at this termination of the contest, is one of tfae 
172a ^^^ gr3t.ifying circumstances in this disastrous period 

= — = of the College history : not only the rest of Bentley's 
partizans joined in testifying their satisfaction, but 
even Braboum and Hacket made atonement for their 
former hostility. 

In the meantime other events had occurred, which 
though the biographer of Dr. Bentley can have no 
satisfaction in relating, it is yet necessary to mention, 
as being the steps by which he compassed his ob- 

Homphreyijects. It wiU be remembered that in 1714 David 

Fellow. Humphreys had been chosen to fill Miller's fellow- 
ship, in case the King should before the expiration of 
nine months declare it to be void. An article in the 
late bai^ain with the Serjeant was, that the arrears 
should be divided between him and Humphreys, and 
that the fellowship should thenceforward be enjoyed 
by the latter, who was to have seniority according to 
his standing. Humphreys was deserving of the fel- 
lowship, and after a suspense of above five years, his 
admission seemed reasonable and equitable : but it 
was pointedly against the statutes to admit any one 
above the standing of Master of Arts ; and the King 
never having declared Miller's fellowship vacant, all 
the consequences built upon that supposition were an 

Jan. 2, evident nullity. When the treaty was completed, a 
meeting was called to admit Humphreys. The party 
in the Seniority opposed to the Master, being four in 
number, might, had they held firmly together, have 
obstructed most of his projects ; but he generally 
carried his points in the absence of one of them. On 
this occasion Dr. Bouquet, thinking it useless to 
irritate the Head of the College by further opposition 
after the main point had been decided, chose to be 
absent ; Bentley also, finding that there were five 
Fellows on whom he could relyi ^^^ ""^^ wishing to 
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have a gratuitous altercatioD with Colbatch, thought chap. 
proper to stay away. After an indignaiit protest .^ 
against any businesa being transacted by a meeting -" ■-■ ' - 
which did not consist of the eight seniors in College, 
and likewise against the unstatutable act of admitting 
a Fellow of Humphrey's Btanding, Colbatch and his 
two friends left the Chapel. To withdraw afWr a 
protest, instead of witnessing acts which they deemed 
iU^al, was for several years the general practice 
of the malcontents ; but the majority in this as well 
as every other instance completed the business, re- 
gardless of the secession of their brethren. 

We have had occasion to notice the privilege of^"'"'""" 
holding preferment allowed by statute to the College- cbu>n, && 
preachers, but denied to the rest of the Fellows ; as 
well as the patronage exercised by Bentley in the 
appointments to these preacherships. The statutes 
of Trinity enjoin that there shall be read in Chapel 
every Sunday and Holiday a lecture upon some part 
of the catechism : in order that this exercise, at 
which all the scholars are to be present, may never 
be omitted, there are to be five or six Fellows ap- 
pointed for the office ; and at the vacancy of a 
preachership, one of those who have completed their 
course is to be elected. The undoubted intent of 
this provision was to supply to the students constant 
instruction in the principles of Christianity, and at 
the same time to give a direction to the studies of 
the junior Fellows, by calling upon them for an 
appropriate and useful exercise in divinity. That 
the institution had been eminently useful was proved 
by Dr. Barrow's published exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer, the Decalogue, and the Sacraments, which 
had formed part of his catechetical Lectures in Trinity 
Chapel ; and by Herbert Thomdike's treatise on 
Church-government, which was grounded upon his 
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CHAP. lectures on the ' Power of the keys,' delivered in 
i7aa ^^*^ course. During Dr. Bentley's mastership these 
— ^=- lectures had been intermitted for months and years 
together. The fact is that he viewed them only as 
the means of approach to a College-preachership ; 
and being resolved to appoint no one but those on 
whose attachment he could rely, he would not even 
suffer their names to be entered as Catechista ; and 
resisted all applications to keep up the statutable 
number, by appointing the Fellows in their order to 
read those lectures. He urged in his defence they 
had not been kept up according to statute in the 
time of the last Master : but the omission then arose 
from the neglect of the Fellows themselves, not from 
any design of obstructing the access to a preachership. 
The Master when strongly importuned at a CoU^e- 
meeting to consent to the nomination of Catechists, 
treated the application with scorn, saying, ' that it 
was nonsense to talk of putting up five or six persons 
Treatmeat to catechize at OBCC.' Afterwards two of the persoQS 
■n"c^v proposed. Mailed and Craister, waited upon him 
"'- either to beg or demand his permission for that pur- 

pose : both theae gentlemen having been subscribers 
to the Petition of 1716 for fixing a Visitor, had no 
great pretensions to his patronage. He very un- 
ceremoniously turned them from the door, and told 
the Seniority that ' he supposed they had sent them 
to bravo him.' However the Seniors did take upon 
themselves, in the Master's absence, to appoint 
Mailed to catechize : the vicarage of Barrington was 
then vacant, and he wished for a preachership in 
order to hold it. Having performed the exercises, 
he again waited on the Master to solicit the appoint- 
ment; but was plainly told that ' he was on a side,' 
and that ' he must change sides before he could be 
judged fit to be a College-preacher.' Mailed did 
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not choose to adopt this coiidition : he applied no 9"l^^- 
more for that object, but took the first opportunity of i^^a. 

qaitting his feUowahip for a living in the North. ' ■•"' ~ 

On the rejection of his senior, Craister called to beg 
that he might be suffered to qualify himself for this 
living ; but was treated with still leas ceremony than 
the other. The Master, after reminding him that he 
had Toted for his Degradation, took him by the 
shoulder and fairly pushed him out of the door. As 
for the living, he designed it for his useful iarourite, 
Richard Walker, who was considerably junior to 
those named ; but finding that he could not gain 
consent to this mode of rewarding his services, he 
offered to present Craister provided he would quit 
his fellowship. Failing in this also, he suffered the 
presentation to lapse and be lost to the College. Dr. Pebmu;, 
Colbatch, who entertained a peculiarly strong feeling ' 
of the propriety of keeping up these lectures, suffered 
greater uneasiness from this than from any other part 
of the Master's conduct : at a time when his own 
interests in the affair of Orwell were at stake, he 
remonstrated on this subject in a Seniority, and ear- 
nestly begged that the statute might be executed for 
the future : he then proposed the names of five per- 
sons for Catechists ; whereupon the Master exclaimed, 
'* you propose? and pray who are you, that you 
propose?" to which the other replied, that ' it was 
not himself, but the statutes which made the pro- 
position.' 

But while Bentley repulsed with such a high hand 
all who were disposed to mutiny against his authority, 
he was careful to throw open the doors of preferment 
to his supporters. About this time he made Uvedale, 
Farran, Whitfield, and Barnwell, College-preachers, 
though all of them junior to Mailed who was reinsed. 
On the appointment of Dr. Whitfield a scene took 
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CHAP, place, which spoke in the clearest terms what must 
*'^' be expected by those who attempted to curb the 

L= autocrat of the society. He and Dr. Bouquet had 

Bouquet, been appointed to preach probation sermons by the 
Seniors, during the absence of the Master in London ; 
a presumption for which the old gentlemen were 
severely reprimanded. Bentley, hastening his re- 
turn, held a meeting for the election ; when Bouquet, 
claiming a preachership as his right by long standing, 
was treated with threats aod scurrility. He had 
opposed the M^ter in the Seniority on the bai^in 
with Serjeant Miller, on the prosecution of Middle- 
ton's book, and on other favourite questions. Bentley 
declared that ' he disapproved of hb discourse, as he 
approved of Dr. Whitfield's, by report' (for he had 
heard neither), told him that ' his sermon was out of 
the dripping-pan,' and hinted that his being a fo- 
reigner and not naturalized was a ground for ejecting 
him from his fellowship, if not from his professorship. 
He was accordingly put aside, and his competitor 
elected. Bouquet being a Doctor of Divinity of nine 
years standing, Regius Professor of the Sacred Lan- 
gu^e, and a person of unblemished character, it 
was preposterous to urge such objections to his be- 
coming either preacher or incumbent : but in effect, 
although he remained Fellow of the College above 
half a century, he was excluded throughout life upon 
no other pretence, 
wbitfiew. j)j._ Whitfield deserves a particular notice among 
the Master's adherents, as being attached to him, 
not like many others upon grounds of party or in- 
terest, but by personal regard and triendship, which 
I observe from some letters of his that have fallen 
into my hands, he retained long after he had left the 
society. He was a man of extensive reading and 
considerable ability ; his theological opinions were 
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suspected, but erroneouBly, 1 believe, of Arianism. chap. 
About four years after tbis time he married, on tbe ^^^o. 
living of Dickleborougb in Norfolk, quitting his fel- ■- 
lowsbip before he had sullied hia character by any 
unworthy compliances with the humour or schemes 
of his principal. 

It may be remembered that Dr. Gooch had been The detign 
re-elected Vice-chancellor in 1718, that he might in yitiwum 
the character of chief-magistrate defend before the "^^1',* ""'' 
King in Council the proceedings of himself and the «b«ndoned. 
University, relative to the Suspension and Degpi^da- 
tion of the Master of Trinity College. Tbe Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council appointed to prepare a 
Royal visitation, which was to settle all disputes in 
the University, did nothing : and the only advice 
which his Ministers gave to the King was, not to 
interfere in any way with these academical feuds. 
Matters therefore at the conclusion of Gooch 's second 
year of office, were in the same state as at its com- 
mencement. Bentley was deprived of every degree, 
and all voice or interference in University business. 
He held, however, tbe station of Regius Professor of 
Divinity, although excluded from the performance 
of its duties. For some time after his Degradation 
the disputations in theology were entirely omitted 
and dispensed with, on the payment of caution. 
Upon the receipt of a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, objecting to this practice, and informing 
the University that he would not admit theological 
degrees obtEiined without exercises, to be a ground 
of dispensation for holding two livings, some dis- 
putations did take place in the Schools. But as I 
find no person named who presided at them as 
moderator, and as they are termed miserable and 
uufniitful, I apprehend that they were in iact little 
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CHAP, better than mere forms, intended to aatiBfy the letter 
^'^ of the law. Since this state of things was diacre- 
' ditable to the University, and there was now no 

prospect of Bentley's being restored to his degrees 
on the terms of submission, it was resolved to make 
an effort to deprive him of his professorship. Dr. 
Gooch had at the time of the Suspension, threatened 
that * if be did not make his submission in three 
days, he would declare his professorship vacant.* 
He was probably not aware, when he uttered this 
menace, that it could only be executed by the joint 
agency of the Vice-chancellor and the Master of 
Trinity; and the latter, being identified with the 
Professor, was not likely to concur in his own de- 
Dr. Gaoch piivation. A Tcsolutlon being now taken of having 
thiid dme recourse to the law for assistance, it was found ne- 
J^JJ^*™" cessary to elect the Vice-chancellor to a third year 
of office ; the junta, who ruled the University, not 
daring at that moment to entrust the chief m^stracy 
to any one whose views did not exactly coincide 
with riieir own. There was another ostensible ground 
for continuing Gooch in office ; the first steps had 
been taken in the preceding year towards building a 
new Senate-house : this, however, appears to have 
been only intended as a colourable pretence. There 
having been no instance of the same individual hold- 
ing the Vice-chancellorship three years together, 
since the reign of Elizabeth, the Heads did not think 
it safe to leave any option to the Senate ; they there- 
fore nominated along with Gooch the Bishop of 
Carlisle, upon whom they knew that the office could 
not be imposed. Bentley's party however chose to 
Not. 4. express their feelings on this occasion by a poll, in 
''"• which 58 voted for Bishop Bradford, and 94 for 
Dr. Gooch. 
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asBumed the form of a Rule of the Court of King's j^gg 
Bench, calling upon the electors to the profeSBorehip, ■- ' . " ~ 
to shew cause why a mandamus should not be issued, toibeCouit 
obliging them to fill up a supposed vacancy in the se^hM* 
Chair. This was obtained in Trinity Term 1720, by *2!Seyof 
the Attorney General, Sir R. Raymond, counsel for Wi profe*- 
the University, upon the affidavit of Robert Simpson, "" ""' 
one of the Esquire-beadles; who detailed the cir- 
cumstances of Dr. Bentley's election, and deposed 
that the two Fellows of Trinity College, Modd and 
Bathurat, who had voted for him, were neither the 
maxime seniores, nor deputed by them, and that the 
whole affair was the result of collusion between the 
Master of Trinity and the other three electors ; and 
therefore inferred that the place had never been 
legally filled since the death of Dr. James. This 
attempt was so weak, that it seemB surprising how 
any success could have been expected from it. The 
collusion between the electors, to which he deposed, 
could only be matter of suspicion : in the absence of 
the two maxime semores, the appearance of the next 
seniors in their room was consistent both with statute 
and practice : and whatever objections might be 
made to the proceedings, had been equally valid 
three years before ; and were evidently brought for- 
ward at this time to serve a particular purpose. 
Beotley in reply to this deposition drew up three 
separate affidavits, from himself, Dr. Davies, and 
Mr. Modd ". The two latter negative the impu- 
tation of collusion, and make a judicious use of the 
fact of there being no competitor for the office, as 
justifying their choice of Bentley. His own affidavit 
is an able and artful composition; containing a 

" Mr. Biuret b»d died in FebntU7, 1719- 
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CHAP, plausible account of the election itself, as well as of 
,^ many subsequent occurrences; and dwelling par- 
■■■ ticularly on the conduct of Dr. Gooch. Other affi- 
davits were also tiled in the Michaelmas term, in 
opposition to the Rule of Court, from some Fellows 
of Trinity, proving that the deputation of the electors 
which had taken place was consistent with forms and 
custom ; and one from Lisle, deposing the treatment 
which the Professor had experienced from the Vice- 
NDierabei. chancellor. Whatever ailments took place in 
Court on this occasion have not been preserved : but 
it appears that the Rule was dischai^ed ". 
Election for lu thc year 1720 political opinions were again 
unfrtrtity* brought into conflict in the University of Cambridge. 
The health of Dr. Paske, one of the representatives, 
having been for some time in a dangerous state, an 
active canvass was kept up, at least eighteen months, 
for the expected vacancy. Several candidates ex- 
erted their interest ; but Dr. Paske dying in the 
latter end of the year, the contest lay between two — 
the Hon. Thomas Willoughby, second son of Lord 
Middleton, one of the twelve Tory peers created on 
the same day by Queen Anne, and the Hon. Henry 
Finch, son of Daniel Elarl of Nottingham. The 
latter gentleman had the interest of the Ministry in 
his favour ; and he was also supported by Archbishop 
Wake and others of the Hierarchy, in consideration 
of the long and powerful services rendered to the 
Church of England by Lord Nottingham. Thus the 
High-church party was divided : the Archbishop, 
anxious for Finch's success, solicited the support of 
Dr. Colbatch. He was on every account desirous to 

" Copies of alt the documents on this occasion have been famished to 
me, from the records of the Court, through the kind intercession of Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal. Bentley's original draughts of the three first aiftda- 
vita are found among his papers. 
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oblige the primate and the Earl of NottiDgham ; but chap. 
hia devotion to the cause of Trinity College made j^g^ 
him resolve to support no one who was not likely to ■"■ 

use his exertions, in and out of Parliament, to pro- 
cure some hearing and redress for its grievances : 
accordingly, when he found that Bentley was ex- 
erting himself in iavour of Finch, and that all his 
party, who formed a numerous body,. were supporting 
him, he plainly saw that the Petitioners had nothing 
to hope from that quarter; and wrote to explain to 
the Archbishop his inability to comply with hia Grace's 
wishes. The contest which enaued was severe ; but o*^ ^*- 
ao prevalent were Tory sentimenta in the Univer- 
aity, that Mr. Willoughby succeeded against the 
combination of such powerful interests, polling 176 
TOtea, while' Mr. Finch had 143. The ministerial 
party seem to have been much chagrined at this 
defeat, and there is good reason to believe, that 
a consideration of the opposite sides taken in this 
election, by the friends and enemies of the Master of 
Trinity, had some influence upon the extraordinary 
occurrences, which are shortly to be the aubject of 
our narrative. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Aecoiail qf Bmtley't eiildren — Hu intimate acqamntmce—Dr. Oodaft 
deooHou to kim — Sectmd edititm of Cicero'g Taicidaiu—Benlle^i da- 
mtttic hahUi—Progrtu ^ \is edition of the Nac Tetlament — Attitt- 
<mce Iff Wttttein—John Walker retidet at Pari*. coUating matuter^t 
for Battleg — Benedicfines of St. Moup— Ancient Itahe vernou of the 
Scripture*— Montfaaam—Beatley't Propoaalt for piibliskiitg the Ne» 
TalamaU—Hit Speeimen—Middleton't IUmark» ok the Prqpotab — 
Written in a ditgracefd jptn't — Various pernmt nupected ofkamug 
written the Remarki — Bentley't reatora for thinking that Colbatek 
had tappUed the materials— Hit reply — Virulent abuse of CoVxUek — 
CoOiatch teekt redrtttfor the iigmy — Bentley't Reply eettsiired by tie 
Head* — Colbaich proseeulei the printer in the Vice-chaacellor's Court — 
Dr. Oh* — Middlelon's Further Bemarks on the Proposal* — Reported 
(usiitanee by Athlon — Letter by Pkili^hei — Pearee's two Latit 
Epistle* — Dr. Smaibroke'* Letter — Mistaken opinion that Bentley't 
edition vat stopped by Middleton's pamphlet — Great extent of the 
tubscryftion — Failt in hit attempt to import paper duly-fiee — Dai>id 
Catley—Middleton fintnd Omby qfa lAbel—Kept in long tutpente— 
Chimge of Minittry — Act qf Grace — The Chief Justice advises a 
tettlenent—Middlelon begs pardon of Beittley—Pays the eotli — Made 
Principal XAbrarian t:f the University. 

CHAP. Ths contentious topics, which hare so long engaged 
our attention, have allowed us no intermission to 
m notice the habits of Dr. Beutley's private life, and 

B^j'.,*^ the circle of his family and intimate acquaintance. 

ebUdnn. j^ regard to his progeny, he was eminently happy : 
his three children are described to have been every 
thing that the heart of a fond father could desire. 
His son Richard exhibited extremely quick parts ; 
and the father determining that he should be educated 
under his own eye, admitted him a member of Trinity 
College, while a child of only ten years old. In 
adopting this uncommon and hazardous plan, he was 
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probably influenced by the precocious talents of the ''"*'■ 
boy, and imitated the only precedent for Buch a step j^^^ 
which he had ever witaesaed, that of his early friend - ■ 
WiUiamWotton". 

Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, is described by 
Cumberland, her nephew, ' to have inherited the 
virtues and benignity of her mother, with habits 
more adapted to the fashions of the world*.' Her 
younger sister, Joanna, was the object of universal 
admiration for her beauty, wit, and accomplishments ; 
and she is said, &om her earliest youth, to have cap- 
tivated the hearts of the young collegians. Several 
hints lead me to infer, that this youn^ lady inherited 
as lai^e a portion of her father's spirit as could be 
amiable in so charming a creature. She was his 
favourite child ; and having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jvg in her infancy, she con- 
tinued to be called Jug Beatley, as long as she 
remained unmarried. Few beauties, even in an 
University, have ever been so mach celebrated as 
this young nymph ; and it was her peculiar fortune 
to have her praises first sung in her childhood. Mr. 
John Byrom, a name well known in literary history 
for his versatile genius, and varied accomplishments, 
when a Bachelor of Trinity College, wrote, for the " 
amusement of Miss Joanna, a Pastoral, of which she 
was the Phoebe ; and soon aflerwards inserted it in Oct nu. 
the eighth volume of the Spectator, to which work 
he had been an occasional contributor. This piece 
is still celebrated as one of the most exquisite spe- 
cimens in existence of playful poetry. Some saga- 
cious critics have observed, that it does not breathe ■ 
the full spirit of tenderness and passion. One of 

■ Richard Bentley wu baptiied June, 1708 t and sdmitted ofTnoily 
College wb Mela Magittri, in 17I8. 
' Omierfinuff Mtnmri, 4to. p. 18. 
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CHAP, them doubts whether Colin vaB ever really in love 
,™ with his Phcebe ; another hae discovered, from pri- 
■ —'■'« - vate information, that Byrom was not sincere in his 
attempt upon the heart of Miss Joanna, but being a 
candidate for a fellowship, took that method of 
ingratiating himself with her lather. Had these 
commentators happened to look at the dates, they 
would hare discovered that when the foeva came 
forth the young lady was only eleven years old ! It 
is recorded, that when the papers of the Spectator 
appeared, Dr. Bentley heard them read with much 
delight. How great must have been the surprise of 
Phoebe if it was her turn to read on the morning 
when, instead of an Essay, there appeared the Poem, 
of which she knew herself to be the subject '. 
iiiiiaii- ^^- Bentley continued to pass in College the life 
"^ tuiee '^^ * severe student, relaxing himself in a small and 
select circle of acquaintance. Of the Fellows ad- 
mitted to his society, his favourites were Ashenhurst, 
R. Walker, Witton, Barnwell, and Whitfield: the 
only persons in the rest of the University with whom 
he maintained any intimacy were Bishop Bradford, 
Dr. Davies, and Dr. Brookbank. In London, whither 
he was now frequently called by the contests into 
which he had plunged, he enjoyed the society of his 
old acquaintance Sir Isaac Newton, and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke ; but more particularly of the celebrated physi- 
cian, Dr. Mead. This gentleman, the glory of his 
profession, ~and universally distinguished by his learn- 
ing and virtues, remained to the end of our critic's 
life his firm and zealous friend. Whatever impression 

* IKd. p. 14. " When the Sptctatort were in publication, I have heard 
my mother saj, he (Dr. Bentley) took great deHght in hearing them read 
to him ; and was ki pardcularl; amiued with the character of Sir Kgger 
de Corerlej, that he took hia literary decease most amoady to heart." 
The Pastoral is in VoL viiL No. 603. Byrom wa* also the author of Nos. 
586 and 567, in the same Tolmne. 
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the narratiTe of some late eventa may have produced chap. 
upon the reader, Beotley's friends appear to have con- ,^ 

tinued as much devoted to him as ever. Dr. Davies _ ■■ 

published in 1717 his first edition of Cicero de Naiura derodon w* 
Deorum, prefixed to which is an epistle of dedication "''"^ 
to Dr. Bentley, expressing the highest admiration and 
warmest attachment ; he not only praises his learn- 
ing and talents in glowing terms, but speaks in the 
language of heartfelt gratitude of his constant kind- 
ness and uncommon favours conferred upon himself. 
The latter topic is somewhat surprising ; since, as far 
as we have means of judging, ^e debt of gratitude 
lay wholly on the other side : it was but a short 
time before this publication that Davies 's assistance 
had placed his friend in the Regius Professor's chair. 
The dedication itself will be seen in a note ; and the 
reader will easily distinguish its tone of regard and 
admiration from the cant of adulation, which fre- 
quently disgraces such productions. It is incumbent 
on the biog^pher of Dr. Bentley, to show in what way 
he was estimated by the most learned and amiable of 
his acquaintance *. 

* " Viro tammo Richakdo Bshtlsio, S. P. D. Jo&nnm DAVtstut. 

" Si Jandilnu efiiudendu dettiiwtt fiient luec EpiatoU; vel ob earn 
cwiwBm tuum, Vir pnertantiggime, nomen pnwcripviBseiii ; non qnod 
pTKclahBuiiUB tun dotea meg careant pneconio, aed quod nana me jure 
pOMet adulationia incuaare, licet eas exquisitisBiiiua encomiia celebraasem. 
Apnd bonoa enim in confewo eat, sterna ilia UmAtiagiiiii tui judicii, miii 
acuminia, et in Tarionun generum litem eximiie doctiinte monumenta, ttt a 
pea^mie hie illic caipi queant ingeniia, ab optimis exnquan vix poH«e. 

" Veruro alia rea erat, qiue hoc tempore non solunt non omittenda, aed 
potjenmnm agenda videbstur. Nimiruni tii, literatiBaime Bkntlbi, oni- 
vereo quidem orbi erudito mimmom vimm, mihi porro fidiwinium amicmn, 
te probaati. Quamvia ergo \oa publicK meam lubena adjunzerim ) tna 
lamen nngolaiis in me bonitai flagitat, lit me tibi privatim eaae derioctia- 
nmuni et pnedicem et glorier. Tu me modia omnibug ornasti; tu me 
continois proaecntua es' officiis; et, quod rei caput est, non quotidiaoo 
fatigatus convitio, aed nltro, nee rogatua, efinnanmam in me benerolentiam 
tarn rebna quam verbis oateodiali. Ingratoa igitur eaaent, u tantam comi- 
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CHAP. ■ The devotioD of the editor of Cicero to his brother 
172D. Head, which came little short of idolatry, was ex- 
' " — hibited some time afterwards in a still more re- 
Second edi- mM-kable light. The whole impression of Davies's 
c^'i Tu^ edition of the Tuscnlan Disputations being sold, and 
cubni. J jjg^ jj^g called for, Bentley applied himself afresh 
to this work, and corrected it throughout, introducing 
a vast number of his own emendations : of these 
some were sanctioned by the collation of manuscripts, 
and some rested only upon conjecture, in which, it 
may be remarked, that he g^w bolder as bis age 
advanced. Davies trusting to his friend as he would 
have done to a Pythian Oracle, printed, instead of 
the text of his former edition, that of Bentley ; al- 
leging in his notes the authority of our mighty 
AristarchuB, as the sole and sufficient ground for his 
numerous and daring alterations. The defence of 
these emendations was intended to come in the Ap- 
pendix ; and Bentley was altering and enlarging his 
former notes for that purpose : but when the text 
was printed off, and the booksellers were clamorous 
for its appearance, those annotations, upon which the 

tatem, indulgenliuD tantam, mihi Bane perhononficRni, tibi, apero, oon 
ignonunioMin, ulentio pneterirein, aec tibi gratiaa et haberero et agerem 



" Id eqnidem sinipliciter ac sine faco jam nunc facio, nee facere dcwnam [ 
hujuB autem amtni mei pignora, Cicbkonis UbroB de NatniB Deomm, 
mea am non inditigenter, ut opinor, illmtistoB et emendatos, tiln, Tir 
omBtiRaime, conaecro. Quod si benignam ninm opinionem de opeie meo 
eonceperim ; in eo tamen non fallor, te, quod pro eruditione tua laudare 
Don poterie, pro buminitate tua condonaturuin. 

" Quodnmque vero de meia Ineubrationibus feTatur judicium, tuie eerte 
rectissimo stant talo, et ut, qute olim edidiati, doctiorea omnea legunt 
avidiawme, ita, quse ^lud te premia, eispectaut cnpidistame, Houestissimia 
igitur eorum deMderiis noli, quKSO, repugnore ; aed turn alios egregios 
animi tui fcetus, turn Novnv piccipue Trstambntdh integritati suK 
prlstiniB reBtitutaiii, e scrinua eipromaa i ut ea ratione tu denoo Bnmmam 
gtoiiam, not ampliswnoa fnictna conaequamnr. Vale. Vir laudatisrime, 
et lis omnibus, quie Dbdi O.M. pretiosiaainiB largiatur, in hac vita diu, in 
■Ken semper fruare." 
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whole Jabric of the amended text rested, were not chap. 
forthcoming. This was in the year 1723 ; and the ^J^ 
overwhelming importance of the transactions shortly --^ — - 
to be related, prevented his making up his mind 
upon every point, and completiDg the Appendix. 
Accordingly the book made its appearance, without 
the only addition which could justify, or render 
tolerable, the liberties taken with the text of Cicero. 
As the confidence of other scholars in Bentley's con- 
jectures did not equal that of Savies, who considered 
them as certain as trnth itself, this publication pro- 
duced no small dissatisfaction, and [Kople were in 
amazement at such an instance of one scholar's de- 
ference to the authority of another; of which the 
whole history of literature supplied no similar ex- 
ample *. 

The habits of Dr. Bentley's domestic life continued Bentiej** 
in the same simple and uniform course for many hibiu. ' 
years. The greater part of each day he passed in 
his study, where he breakfasted alone ; he joined his 
iamily at the other meals, and at ten o'clock for 
evening prayers ; after which they retired for their 
night's repose. Habited in hia dressing-gown, he 
pursued his studies with the same application as had 
distinguished the earlier periods of his life. The 
tempestuous feuds in which he was now embarked 
appear neither to have deranged his habits, nor 
^ected his health. The only change which they 
produced in his course of life was by obliging him to 
make more frequent journeys to London, and pass a 
longer time at his residence in Cotton House. Once 
a year his family accompanied him ; at other times 
he left them in College, travelling himself in the 

* A gpedmeii of the feeling of foreign achokn on this subject may be 
seen in an article of the MuwUoMie Obtenatioiie$, torn. i. p. 399 ; which 
did not appear till 1 732, and it rather elaborately written. - 
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CHAP, stage-coach. His constitution seems not to have 
ijj^ required exercise ; nor do I hear of his taking any, 
---- except that he sometimes walked on the terrace in 
his garden. But robust as his health is represented 
to have been, it was frequently affected by catching 
cold ; a consequence of the recluse life which he 
generally passed ^. 

Bentley's aversion to letter-writing increased with 
his years ; and he seems for some time to have 
dropped almost all correspondence, except such as 
was called for by the imperious claims of business, or 
was connected with the immediate objects of his 
literary pursuits, and the publications which he me- 
ditated. Peter Burman, who valued his friendship 
and correspondence in the highest degree, and con- 
sidered it as the legacy of his master Grsevius, was 
deeply distressed at his protracted silence, which he 
presumed to arise from some inadvertent offence or 
omission of his own ; and after waiting above two 
years for a letter, wrote in 1718, imploring to know 
the cause of the interruption of their correspondence. 
As his subsequent letters express no further uneasi- 
ness on this account, we may presume that Bentley 
satis6ed his friend that his silenoe was not attribu- 
table to alienation of regard. 
Pnigreu of We must uow recall our attention to the Doctor's 
of the New great undertaking, his edition of the New Testament ; 
Tntuneat. ^q which we have not adverted since its commence- 
ment in 1716. Letters and other documents prove, 
that for the first year he must have been diligently 
occupied with the work which he had taken in hand 
with so much spirit. In the two following years the 

• These particulars of Dr. Bentley's private life and habita an diatiiietly 
told by EUinger, whoTM his bntlerfrota 1709to 1719; and byAtkinaon, 
who Bucceeded to that mtuatioD. Both their depcwidoua were given at Bly 
House in 1733. 
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imperious call made upon his time by his new pro- ^"^^■ 
fcBsorship, and the extraordinary course of events ,j^ 
which ensued, will account for the Buspension of this '" ■ ■ 
great and laborious work ; but it was an error to 
suppose, as some did, that he had abandoned the 
idea. So entirely had he resolved to give the world 
the most perfect text of the New Testament which 
could be supplied by manuscripts and criticism, that 
be spared no labour or expense in procuring the 
requisite materials. He made fresh collations of the 
two most ancient and precious copies in this country, 
the Codex Alexandrmm, belonging to the Royal 
Library of which he was Keeper, and the Greek and 
Latin copy of the Gospels and Acts, given to the 
University of Cambridge by the great Reformer, 
Beza. Collations of these manuscripts had already 
been published ; but Bentley found that a more 
careful and precise examination would amply repay 
the labour. From the collection of the Earl of 
Oxford he procured several old manuscripts, which 
had not been used by Dr. Mill ; one of these for- 
merly belonged to the Bihliotlikque du Roi at Paris, 
and appears to have been among the treasures stolen 
&om that vast collection by the thief Aymond, and 
to have come by purchase into the bands of the 
ex-minister of England. His diligence was exerted 
likewise in making accurate collations of the manu- 
scripts of the Latin Testament, to which he attached 
much importance, as conducing to the recovery of 
that Version in the very state left by St. Jerome. 
He pursued the important task of collecting the 
quotations from the New Testament made by the 
early Fathers. Whatever might be the prevalent 
sentiment respecting this projected edition, there 
certainly was exhibited great liberality and readiness 
in all quarters to aid and facilitate the objects of the 

^ n,g,t7„ib/C00gIc ■ 



CHAP, editor. Among other instances we may notice that 

' of his predecessor, Dr. Montague, tiie Dean of 

■ Durham ; who allowed some manuscripts from hia 

Chapter Library to be transmitted for the use of the 

Airirtuice Master of Trinitv. His most useful ausiliarv at this 

of WcMdD. , , •nr "^ . , . . 

period was Wetstein, whose acquaintance and com- 
munications with him have already been noticed. 
To serve the purposes' of Bentley's edition, this ardent 
scholar, the ruling passion of whose life was to note 
Tarious readings in the New Testament, took another 
1710. journey to Paris, where he passed a few months in 
collating manuscripts ; his time was principally de- 
voted to decyphering a very old vellum copy in the 
King's Library, which had originally contained the 
whole Bible in Greek capital letters ; the writing- 
had been industriously erased, to make room for. 
certain works of St. Ephrem ; the obliteration how- 
ever was not so perfect but that the original could, 
in most places, be detected by good eyes'. Wetstein 
wished to continue in this congenial employment at 
Paris, and in other parts of Europe, provided Bent- 
ley would have held out such an inducement as 
might indemnify him for the sacri6ce of bis present 
livelihood : the fact was, that the future editor of the 
New Testament, although a Swiss by birth and 



T Wetotein entered hia collation of this mamucript in the aurpa of a 
printed copy aftbeNewTeslament, on the fljr-leaf of which he hu written, 

" Cum hoc codice coUatus est Codex Ephrem MS. in Bibliothecs Regis, 
Pariaiia, i;i6. 

" Lectio cul ABteriacna pnefigitur, non ita certa eet ac reliqnis { itft 
tameu videtor, quantum ex spatio et quibuadam Uteris non ezesis conpd 

Bentlej has added, " Codex manuaeriptiu est plus milla annorum, cm 
ob fogitiru fere literas jam ante sfecula aliquot aupencriptua est Bphraim 
Syri Idber. Collatio hujos codicia constitit B. Beotleio quinqoagiutB 
Idbrie Sterlingia." 

Wetatein gives a more detailed account of this copy in his Probgomtaa, 
p. 37. 
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education, was at that time a chaplain in the Dutch Ph^p. 

army ; and the leave of absence given him by his ,^30^ 
commanding officer was near expinng. Dr. Bendey ' 
did not choose to take this hint ; and in November 
following received a letter from his correspondent, 
dated from his quarters at Bois le Due, to which he 
had been compelled to return. In the course of the 
next year, Wetstein left a situation where he enjoyed 
neither books nor literary society, and returned to 1717. 
his native city of Basil, as an assistant to his father 
in his clerical duties : but he was still on the alert to 
aid the intended edition of the New Testament ; and 
in 1718 communicated to Bentiey that he had dis- 
covered at Heidelbei^ a very ancient and valuable 
Greek and Latin manuscript of St. Paul's Epistles, 
which had been purchased at his su^estion by his 
relatives, the Wetsteins of Amsterdam. The Master 
of Trinity immediately wrote to those booksellers, 
who, with much liberality, sent him the precious 
Tolume, charging only the same sum that they had 
themselves paid for it, 260 Dutch florins'. He now jniy, 1710. 
sent further injunctions to his correspondent to col- 
late accurately all ancient I^tin copies, which he 
could meet with, of the Acts, Episties, and Apoca- 
lypse. AH this Wetstein undertook to do, but plainly 
intimated that he must have secured to him some 
other reward for such labour, ' besides weak eyes, 
and a disqualification for other pursuits'.' 

• This TBluable manuscript, having fonn«r1j bebiiged to the Honutery 
of Jugia Megor (Bheinau in Switierlanii), is tuKnm hj the name of Codem 
Augiemii. A full account of it nuy be seen in Wetstein's pref&ce to the 
second volume of his Greek Testament, p. 8 j and in the Bishop of Peter- 
bonnigh'B Notes to Michaelis, vol. iii.p. 664. It is now in Trinity Idbnuy, 
along with the rest of Bentiey*! manuscripts. 

> Wetstein haa printed the last mentioned letter of Bentky, with his 
reply, in his Prolegomena, p. 1S3. His other letters are among Bentley'e 
papers. It must be cmfesaed that the peconiKry valoe which he plawd 
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CHAP. Bentley, however, did not think fit to purchase 
mi) ^^^ further assistance of Wetstein, hariug found in 
i-hia own Society a young man, upon whose fidelity 
and learning he could securely rely. We have 
already had occasiou to mention the name of Mr. 
joJidw»i- jQhn Walker as one of three excellent scholars, 
who in 1716 became Fellows of Trinity College. He 
had been educated at Wakefield school, and was, 
while an under-graduate, honourably distinguished 
as the successful candidate for an University scholar- 
ship on Lord Craven's foundation, the only prize at 
that time open to competition. While only Bachelor 
of Arts he drew up a series of emendations upon 
Cicero's three books De NatuTa Deorvm, and com- 
municated them to Dr. Daviea, by whom they were 
printed as an Appendix to his edition, and are a 
specimen of proficiency in critical learning highly 
creditable to ao young a man. The Master having 
noticed and encouraged this promising scholar, and 
initiated him in the arcana of Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, and the proper methods of examining 
tiiem, found him a person upon whose diligence and 
Re>idei*t accuracy he might depend. Having now given up 
utingDu- the design, which he formerly entertained, of going 
fci'S^Uey. himself to the Continent to collate manuscripts, he 
sent Walker to Paris, in the year 1719, for that 
purpose ; and never did an agent acquit himself with 
more industry or ability in fulfilling the wishes of his 
principal. He remained neariy a year in that capital, 
and in that time examined and collated a surprising 
number of manuscripts ; his letters, as well as the 
collations themselves, testify his zeal and care in the 
discharge of his commission. The expense of his 

upon his laboure wm rather high j as it ai^ieais that the Doctor paid him 
501. for (be collatjon of the MS. Ephrem, juxt mentioned. 
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sojourn at Paris, which fell upon Bentley, was con- chap. 
siderable ; for at that moment the scheme of the ,^ 
notorious Mr. law, which was to have opened a new ■ -■"■" 
mine of wealth to the French nation, drew to the 
metropolis "an extraordinary multitude of strangers, 
eager to participate in those ideal riches. Walker 
writes, on Feb. 10, 1720, *' Paris has been so dear 
aU this winter, that there is no living in it, but for 
those people who have dealt in the actions of Mis- 
sissippi ; I pay near half more for every thing than 
I did when I came first here." 

Bentley had formed some acquaintance with the senedic- 
Benedictine monks of St. Maur, at the time when tuor. 
Wetstein was at Paris, and had promised to aid the 
edition of the works of Origen, then in the hands of 
De la Rae, one of that body, with a series of emen- 
dations on the tract Utpi Ev^qc- This illustrious 
society contained at that time the Fathers Mont- 
faucon, Martianay, De la Rue, Juillier, Sabatier, and 
others, who devoted their lives to those laborious and 
splendid publications which have distinguished them 
above all other literary fraternities. Walker being 
introduced to their notice was received and assisted 
with that kindness and courtesy which has at all 
periods distinguished the literati of France. His 
personal merits, his amiable manners, and his skill 
in decyphering manuscripts attached them greatly 
to their young acquaintance ; and it is pleasing to 
record ^e hearty zeal with which they promoted the 
objects of his mission. Besides communicating all 
their own manuscripts, and using their interest in 
procuring collations from their brethren of Angers, 
they accommodated him with a room and fire in 
their monastery of St. Germain des Pres for his 
work, and in order to abridge his task, several of 
them gave him assistance in th^ labour of collation. 
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CHAP. Walker's attention while at Paris was not confined to 
j"^ the manuscripts of the New Testament : he collated 
T,. several Latin authors, partly to serve the purposes of 
Bentley's intended editions, and partly to gratify his 
curiosity : among others was the oldest and best copy 
of Suetonius ; and I discover from a letter of our 
critic that he was meditating an edition of that 
historian '". 
Ancient A cuHous circumstauce was near losing Bentley the 
If^'i.ftte co-operation of the fraternity of St. Germain's. They 
Scriptnna. had been for some time preparing an edition of the 
ancient Latin versions of tlie Scriptures in use before 
the time of St. Jerome, and comparing them with the 
Vulgate. The two editors, Sabatier and Mopinot, 
had long laboured in their own and other Parisian 
libraries, transcribing the numerous versions of an 
earlier date than the Vulgate, with the view of reco- 
vering that identical ' Italic version' which St. Augus- 
tine had declared to be preferable to every other. An 
apprehension now occurred to them that Bentley, if 
suffered to have transcripts or collations of all their 
ancient manuscripts, would publish such a list of 
variations from the common version, found in those 
copies on which they principally relied, as might in 
effect anticipate their own undertaking. Upon this 
there was a demur about admitting Mr. Walker to 
the use of their manuscripts : and the question was 
discussed at a meeting of the superiors of the monas- 
Mout&u- tery. Here Father Montfaucon, the most distinguished 
"^ of the body, maintained the cause of Dr. Bentley with 
an ardour which shows that the spirit of chivalry may 



>« Of this letter, dated Sept 13, 1719, the only one of Bentler*! to 
Walker which hag been preserred, h copy haa been obligingly conununi- 
catcd to me by A. J. Valpy. Esq. I understand that all the rest were 
destroyed by «ome ignonot executor j a loss which is greatly to be re- 
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find its way into the regions of scholastic literature. 
He conteDded that the request of so great a scholar, 
from whom they had received obligatioos, ought by = 
all means to be complied with, even though their own 
undertaking should thereby be prejudiced ; declaring 
that he would rather send the treasures themselves to 
Cambridge for Bentley's use, than by refusing the 
indulgence requested, bring a disgrace upon th& 
Benedictine name. His arguments so far prevailed, 
that they determined to write and ascertain the precise 
character of the new edition, adding an assurance that 
they would render it all the assistance in their power, 
consistent with juBtice due to their own brethren. 
To this inquiry, conveyed in a most courteous letter 
from Father Thuillier, Bentley returned a satisfactory 
answer, informing them that his edition, the main 
object of which was to recover the Latin version as 
left by St. Jerome, would in no respect interfere with 
their intended publication. But at the same time 
they learned an opinion of our Aristarchus respecting 
their undertaking, which must have occasioned them 
no small surprise and dismay. Our only knowledge 
of the character or existence of the ancient ' Italic 
version,' which it was the object of the Benedictine 
work to recover, is found in the following sentence of 
St. Augustine : In ipsi$ autem InterpretationUms Itala 
ceteris prceferatur ; naaa est tenacior verboruniy cum 
perspicuitate sententite. As there is no mention any 
where else of one among the numerous Latin versions, 
which was peculiarly known by the name of ' Italic,* 
and as it was probable that, had such been the case, 
St. Augustine would rather have termed it Italica 
than Itala, Bentley exercised upon these words of the 
Father his critical ingenuity ; and thought he dis- 
covered the true reading to be, Illa ceteris prceferatur, 
QU.X est tenaaor verbarum, Sec. ; accordingly, he pro- 
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CHAP, noonced the JtaUc verMon to be a mere chimeera. This 
' iTaa conjecture is very plausible, and ingeniously sup- 
' ported : but the question is still open to much doubt ; 
and nothing which I have yet seen has quite satisfied 
me either of the correctness of the old reading or of 
Bentley's emendation. I shall, however, say no more 
in this place, than that a subsequent correction by 
Archbishop Potter, usitata for Itala, which has re- 
ceived the approbation of high authority in our own 
times, appears to me somewhat less probable than 
that of Dr. Bentley ". The Benedictines received the 
communication of their learned correspondent not 
only with good-humour, but thankfulness ; they in- 
stantly laid open their treasures to Walker, whose 
behaviour and learning speedily rendered them his 
personal friends ; and an unreserved intercourse of 
good olHces was maintained between the convent of 
St. Germain's and Trinity Lodge : Bentley sent them, 
among other things, a collation of the Latin version in 
the Beza manuscript ; and when, after the lapse of 
twenty years, their splendid publication made its ap- 
pearance, he was mentioned in a manner befitting the 
ffrst scholar of the age ". 
Bcniiey'i Upon the retum of Walker from his mission in the 
ftr^Slih- year 1720, Bentley, having availed himself of the 
iDghi>Nc«)gnre accession to his stock of materials broutrht by 

" He Archbichop'a correctiOD proceeded upon the idea of a transcriber 
lukving omitted to repeat m in uiitata, the same letters being found at the 
end of the preceding word Interprelationibtie : the remaining word itat^ 
might then naturaUy be altered to Itala. This emendation is approved by 
the Biihop of Petertjorough in his notes on MichaeliB, and subsequenUy 
by Archdeacon WrangbBm in his edition of Wallon't Prokgomata, torn. ii. 
p. 27 1 . But it has never yet been shown that the Common Veinon w«a 
kniTwn by the bare title of VtUata. 

» The letters of the Benedictine Fathers, as well as those of Mr. WiJkcr, 
have been preserved among Bentley's papers. An eztiact from Bentley's 
letter on this subject is given by Sabader in the preface to BibUonaH 
Saeronm Latane VtrsioMt Antuimi, &c, p. 31. 
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that zealous agent, found himself in a condition to '^"^''* 
lay his andertaking before the public. The great ^^ 
expense of the work, and the uncertainty of its sale, ^=^=' 
having determined him to publish by subscription, he 
put forth a printed sheet containing a concise account 
of the object and nature of the intended edition, along 
with a specimen of its execution. From these pro- 
posals, which will be seen in a note, a clear idea may 
be drawn of the design : the promise of abstaining 
from conjectural emendation, as too hazardous a mode 
of dealing with the aacred text, was intended to 
obviate a general apprehension which Bentley knew 
to prevail, that he was likely to take the same liberties 
as he was accustomed to do with profane writers. 
The price of the two folio volumes being fixed at 
three and five guineas respectively for the small and 
lai^e paper, must even at that day have been mo- 
derate ; and the allotment of half the profits of the 
publication to Mr. Walker as a remuneration for the 
trouble of correcting the press, appears an instance of 
great liberality to his young assistant". The spe-HUiped- 



'» '"H KAIKH AlieHKH. GrtKt. Novum TsBTANEnruii, Fertumif 
ValgtUm, par 8'*™ Hitrongvumt ad mtttta Eseaplana Qraea eattigata tt 
exaeta. Vtmnque ex aaHqtdttimu Codd. MSS. mm Qrmd* (mm Loftttu, 
edidU RiCHABDve BsifTi-xiue. 

" FHOFOSALB FOB PBINTINB. 

" I. Tbe author of Ais edition, obwiring that the printed capiea of the 
New Testament, both of die original Oreelt and andent vulgar I^tin, were 
taken from maniucriptg of no great antiquity, mch aa the first editora could 
then procura \ and that now by God's Proridence there are MSS. in 
Europe, (accetdble, though with great charge) abore a thousand jeara old 
in both languagea ; belieres he may do good Berrice to common Chrial- 
iantty, if be publishea a new edition of the Greek and Latin, not acccmling 
to the recent and interpolated copiea, but ai represented in the moat 
andent and venerable HSS. in Greek and Roman capital letter*. 

" 11. llie author, revolving in his mind some passages of St. Hierom t 
where he declares, that (without making a new Yenkm) he adjusted and 
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CHAP, cimen consisted ofthe22d chapter of the Apocalypse, 

, * the text being restored according to the reasons and 

' - ^ authorities given in his notes, with the common read- 

leformed the whole I^tin Vulgate to the best Greek exempkra, that u, to 
tho«e of the famous Origen ; and another passage, where he says, that ' a. 
verbal oi Uteral interpretation out of Greek into Latin is not necessary, 
ncept in the Holy Scriptures, Ubi ipte perbonaa ordo miftternm at, where 
the very order of the words is mystery f' took thence the hint, that if the 
oldest copies of the original Greek and Hierom's Latin were examined and 
compared U^tither, perhaps they would be still found to agree both in 
words and order of words. And upon "inUng the esMy, he has succeeded 
in bis conjecture, beyond his expectations or even his hopea. 

" III. The author believes that he has retrieved (except in very few 
places) the true exemplar of Origen, which was the standard to the most 
feanwd of the Fathers, at the time of the Council of fTice and two centuries 
after. And he is sure, that the Greek and Idtin MSS., by their mutual 
assistance, do ao settle the original text to the smallest nicety, as cannot 
be performed now in any Classic author whatever : and that out of a 
labyrinth of thirty thousand various readings, that crowd the pages of oar 
present best editions, all put upon equal credit to the ofence of many good 
persons t this due so leads and extricates us, that there will scarce be 
two hundred ont of so many thousands that can deserve the least coa- 



" IV. To confirm the lections which the author places in the text, he 
makes use of the old versions, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic aitd iEthiopic, and 
of all the Fathers, Greeks aikd Latins, within the first five centuries j and 
he gives in his notes all liie variotu readings (now known) within the said 
five centurie*. So that the reader baa under one view what the fiivt ages 
of the Church knew of the text ; and what has crept into any copies aince, 
ia <tf no value or authority, 

" V, The author is very sensible, that in the Sacred Writings there's no 
place for conjectures or emendationB. Diligence and fidelity, with some 
Judgment and experience, are the characters here requisite. He declaies, 
therefore, that he does not alter one letter in die text without the anthoritiea 
subjoined in the notes. And to leave the free choice to every reader, he 
places under each column tlie smallest variations of this edition, either in 
words or order, from the received Greek of Stephauns, and the l^tia of 
the two Popes Sixtus V. and Clementa VHI. So that this edition exhibila 
both itself, and the common ones. 

" VI. If the author has any thing to suggest towards a change of the 
text, not supported by any copies now extant, he will ofier it separate in 
Us Prolegomena; iawhich will be a Isi^e account of the several MSS. here 
used, and of tlie other matters which contribute to make this edition use- 
fbl. In this work he is of no sect or party ; his design is to serve the 
whole Christian name. He draws iko consequences in his notes ; makes 
no oblique glances upon any disputed pcnnts, old or new. He cousecrates 
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ings in the mai^n. The selection of the last chapter chap. 
of the New Testament, was probahly designed to ^^^ 
intimate, what was really the fact, that the whole ■' 

work was in an equal state of forwardness. There 
might indeed have been an additional reason for this 
preference : he had not yet obtained collations of the 
Vatican and some other old MSS. of the Gospels ; 
but those copies not containing the Apocalypse, a 
specimen taken from thence was equally perfect in 
their absence. 

These Proposals were put forth at the critical time, October, 
when Bentley was resisting the attempt of his ene- 
mies to deprive him of his professorship; and an 
opinion was propagated, that his object was only to 
interest the public in favour of a person who was 
devoting his knowledge and abilities to so meritorious 
an undertaking. It was recollected that he had on 
similar occasions made successful efforts to occupy 
the public mind by his literary productions ; and it 
was insinuated that he had not really prepared his 
edition, but that the whole was a vain pretext, to he 
abandoned as soon as it had answered its temporary 

tbia woric, as a xiijifiXtov, a crq/ia liraa, a Charter, a Magna Charts, to 
the whole Christian Church ; to laat when all the andent MSS. here quoted 
mej be loet and eitin^Tiiahed. 

"VII. To publish this work, according to its use and importance, a 
great expense is requisite : it is designed to be printed, not on the paper 
oe with the letter of this specimen, but with the best letter, paper, end ink 
that Europe affords. It mast, therefore, be done by subscriptioa or con- 
tribution. As it wiU make two tomes in folio, the lowest faibscriptianH for 
smaller paper muM be thre« guineas, one advanced in present ; and for the 
great paper five guineas, two advanced. 

" VIII. The work wiU be put to the presa, as soon as money is contci- 
bated to support the charge of the impreuion i and no more copies will be 
printed thaii are subscribed for. The overseer and corrector of the pre«s 
will be the learned Mr. John Walkui, of Trinity College iu Cambridge ; 
who with great accurateuess baa collated many MSS. at Paria for the pre- 
sent edition. And the inue of it, whether gun or loss, is equally to bll on 
him and the author." 
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CHAP, purpose. To these suspicions Bentley himself added 
, ' force by a strange indiscretion, of which we find 
■■ more than one instance in his latter years. The 
proposals and the specimen were drawn up, according 
to his own confession, in haste one evening by candle- 
light : the whole sheet bore marks of precipitation ; 
and, what was worse, a sentence from St. Jerome, 
upon which he greatly relied, watt misquoted, as it 
appears, from a slip of the pen ; whereby he sub- 
jected himself to the imputation of falsifying autho- 
rities for the sake of supporting his hypothesis about 
the Latin version ". The truth is, that it never 
occurred to him as probable diat his present adver- 
saries, keen and inveterate as they were, would think 
of attacking him in the department of criticism ; and 
a paper of proposals, which he regarded only in the 
light of an advertisement, did not seem to demand 
that care and circumspection which he reserved for 
the publication itself. 
"J^llritrn '* '^ painful to narrate the animosity and virulence 
the Pro- which displayed themselves upon such a subject as 
""" a new edition of the Gospel of Peace. Middleton, 
inflamed with resentment against his great adversary, 

'• Bentley Unuelf, in his printed defence of his pnipowla, makes a dis- 
tinct confenion of this haste and of ita effecta : 

" We come now to the second passage, qnoted bf our Master, ubi ipsb 
TERBoaoM oRno NTSTBBIUM BST, which OUT CeoBor worka and aweata at 
for three whole pages tt^eUier ; resolving to ondeimine and donoUsh i^ as 
the aole baaia of the new edition." 

" You'll please, Sir, to believe, when I tell you, that our Master's Pro- 
posals being drawn up in haste, in one evening by candle-light, and printed 
the nest day from that first and sole draught, (which haete likewise 
hindered him from revising the sheet, and so left several false accents and 
points in the apedmen itself,) he consulted not SL Hierom, but cited the 
passage by memory : whereby it happened, that for M el cerfrontm onh, 
he put nbi ipie verbonm orda. But, that et and ipM have the very same 
meaning here, every school-boy can see : 'tis just as in English, where 
»«■ /Af ordtr iif wordt, or the very order ofwtrdi, ve perfectly equiva- 
lent."— Dr. BaUlet't Prvpoealt, ^c. p. IB. I9. 
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and indignant at the prosecution then hanging orer chap. 
him, perceived on the peruaal of the ProposalB, that ,^ 
Bentley had laid open some weak points, and that a '^-^— 
skilful enemy might make a successiiil assault upon 
his credit. Accordingly he lost no time in writing 
Remarks upon the Proposals, taking to pieces every 
paragraph and every sentence, with a determination 
to find Bentley wrong in all his assertions, and 
unequal to his undertaking. The avowed object of 
this tract was to prevent the public being deluded by 
the bold promises of the author of the Proposals, 
whom he believed to have * neither talents nor 
materials proper for the work he had undertaken;' 
or, in other words, to defeat the projected subscrip- 
tion. Middleton not only attacks his adversary with 
learning and ai^ument upon the few points in the 
Proposals which admitted of a difference of opinion, 
but indulges the most captious and ill-natured sneers 
at almost every expression, however innocent or in- 
different. There can scarcely be found a sentence 
in his book which is not dictated by the spirit of 
malice and unfairness. An instance or two of this 
determined injustice will be sufficient to betray the 
temper of the writer : he chaises Bentley with not 
dealing honourably towards his partner, Mr. John 
Walker, ' to whom he allotted half the profit, and 
atmost all the trouble of this wor^, yet reserved the 
whole reputation of it to himself — an unblushing mis- 
statement of the fact. He accuses him of treating the 
first editors of the Greek Testament with * barbarity 
and injustice,' in his opening paragraph. This is 
passionate language and speaks ill for the heart of 
the man who could use it : Bentley 's account of the 
manuscript sources of those early editions was only 
such as Middleton must have known in his conscience 
to be true. In the same class may be placed the 
K 2 
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CHAP, complaints of * ingratidude' displayed to Dr. Mill, 
1730. ' inconsistency' with passages found in his Remarks 
■ on Free-thinking and his Sermon on Popery, and an 

imputation of total ignorance of the Oriental lan- 
guages. But the writer's sheer personal malice shows 
itself most when he speaks of Bentley publishing by 
subscription (of which resource, by the bye, no 
person ever availed himself more beneficially than 
Middleton himself, in his Life of Cicero) ; ' we find,' 
says he, ' in these two paragraphs such sordid in- 
sinuations, such low and paltry higgling to squeeze 
our money from us, &c. &c., that it puts me in mind 
of those mendicants in the streets, who beg our cha- 
rity with an half sheet of proposals pinned upon tlieir 
breasts.' This happening to occur in the South-sea 
year, and in the height of the mania speculation, he 
makes a dextrous use of the coincidence : 

" But, indeed, moet people are agreed in opinion, that he has bor- 
rowed hie scheme from Change-Alley, and in this age of bubbles, took 
the hint to set up one of his own ; for having invented a rare secret 
to xaake paper more durable than parchment, and a printed book, 
however used and tumbled about, to out-laat any manuscript pre- 
served with the greatest care, he presently takes in a partner, opens 
boolta for aubscriptiona, and does not in the least question but that 
Bentltjf's Bubble will be as &mouB and profitaUe as the beat of 
them." — Ranartg, Paragraph by Paragraph, p. 16. 

writtenin What makes this publication peculiarly disgraceful 
flif'il^r" *^ ^i^' Middleton is, that he gave his powerful aid to 
support the prejudices of those who condemned all 
attempts at correcting the common text of Scripture. 
It is well known that there long continued a super- 
stitious feeling in favour of the precise words of the 
textus receptus, even where the readings of manu- 
scripts were demonstrably preferable, and an unde- 
fined dread of sacred criticism, as tending to disturb 
the text which had acquired a kind of prescription. 
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Middleton's character and turn of mind were sure to chap. 
make him view such apprehensions in their proper ^^ 
light ; but his malice against Bentley rendered him '■ ' -^-" 
unscrupulous as to the means by which he endea- 
vonred to injure him ; and he therefore lent his 
support to the ill-founded clamour to which he well 
knew that every critical edition of the Scriptures was 
equally exposed. 

The appearance of so smart an attack upon our vuiom 
veteran critic excited great sensation in the literary J^^'^ 
republic : the author only styled himself ' a Member J^*™^ ^^ 
of the University of Cambridge ;' and various per- Re'""''"- 
sons, whose studies were considered to lie in that 
department, were immediately conjectured to have 
produced this well-written and formidable tract. 
Some attributed it to Dr. Colbatch, some to Dr. 
Waterland ; while other guesses fixed upon Mr. 
Pearce of Trinity, Mr. Newcome of St. John's, and 
Mr. Thirlby of Jesus. Middleton, whose pursuits 
were not supposed to be of n theological nature, 
seems hardly to have been suspected ; but he soon 
put an end to all surmises, by avowing the piece ; 
and to prevent Bentley'a resentment from fastening 
upon a wrong object, he took care to do this in the 
hearing of some of his intimate friends. The ag- 
grieved critic, roused by this daring attack, resolved 
upon an immediate reply. The whole of Middleton's 
book was composed in so bad a spirit, that had 
Bentley confined himself to a dignified exposure of 
his malice, and refiitation of his cavils, he would 
certainly have inflicted a severe punishment upon his 
enemy, and might perhaps have turned the tide of 
popular opinion in his own favour. But he was now 
no longer the same person as formerly : a course of 
violent animosities, and the indulgence of unre- 
strained indignation for many years, had impaired 
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CHAP, both his taete and judgment in controversy, and be 
^' forgot that whoever insults and abHees an adversary, 
■ neglects his own dignity, and is sure to be a sufferer 

in the conflict. It must be allowed, that in this 
instance, he had given no provocation ; it was clear 
that the enemy with whom be had to deal was both 
malicious and inveterate ; and that enemy he knew 
Beodey's to be Dr. Middleton. But he was also aware that 
MMng ' a close confederacy existed between htm and Dr. 
b^^ Colbatch, by whom he had been supplied with the 
pi^(>>> materials for the pamphlet about his administration 
of the College for which he was then under pro- 
secution ; and a strong suspicion possessed him, that 
the same was the case in regard to the present 
publication. This notion was altc^ether erroneous; 
but Colbatch had given some cause for it, by de- 
claring, in the bearing of the Master's friends, when 
the Proposals were first shown him in the College 
Hall, that ' the whole was a sham; diat no such 
design was really iotended; and that these were 
Bentley's veteres artet, to interest the public in his 
favour when under prosecution :' a similar insinuation 
respecting ' the time, manner, and other circum- 
stances of the Propc»als' occurs in Middleton 's pam- 
phlet : where was also found another remark, coin- 
ciding with one uttered at the same time by Colbatch. 
Independently of this suspicion, the Master was 
irritated at the incessant applications which he knew 
that his opponent in the Seniority was still making 
to persons in power, to procure a visitation of the 
College ; and be was much galled at his late defeat 
HI* Bepiy. in the aflair of the rectory of Orwell. Accordingly, 
he gave full vent to his spleen and resentment in a 
Reply which assumed Dr. Colbatch to be the un- 
doubted author of the Remarks, and abused htm 
without compunction and without decency. Of Mid- 
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dletoa he only took a cootemptuous notice, as the chap. 
publisher of the other's libels, and hinted that he j^ 
was already ' in danger of the pillory.' As for the 
presumed censor, he spoke of him at the very outset 
in the following terms : 

" He uthor at ths first publiahing might h&ve been oftlled Le~ 
gioB ; for u his party is discoTcred in im »ery title-page, where our 
Master ia named Richard Bentley withoat the honour of hia degree ; 
BO of that party every one that was thought to have couceitedneea 
and malice enoogh to write it, was snspected to be the author. But 
a day or two cleared up tiiat point. The known image of the true 
author was stamped eo visible on it, that all suspicions soon centred 
in one. But his name I will not foul my letter with, since he him- 
self thought it too scandalous for his own pamphlet. Nor is pos- 
terity concerned in the matter; for whenever he's carried to the 
grave, hia memory will be buried with him. Let his name, there- 
fore, be Suffenns, or Zollas, or Margites, or Hmon, or which you 
please of these old heroes, whose shining characters were in whole 
or part bo exactly like our anthor's "." 

He takes care, however, to leave no doubt as to ^mient 
the person designated, by perpetual references to his ^^^[. 
Casuistical professorship ; styling him ' a casuistic 
drudge,' a ' plodding pupil of Escobar,' &c. ; speaks 
of his residence in Portugal, his dissatisfaction with 
' his two patrons, a noble Duke and a great Biehop ;' 
charges him with ingratitude to himself, ' who had 
been, though the lowest, not the least of bis bene- 
iactors ;' says that ' a College squabble is necessary to 
keep up his spirits:' — " In the midst of College 
plenty, with 6ve thousand pounds surplusage above 
all expenses, be can bawl, with trt^cal tone, and 
lungs stronger than a smith's bellows, Destruction, 
Dilapidation, Rvm, upon the laying out of five 

" Or. BeBtleii'aFropo*al*/or prinlins a Ntv! Edition of lh« Grefk Teata- 
mml, md St. Hiertm'i Latin Vtrtion. Willi a F\iUAnmfr to the Remarkt 
qfa tale Pamphttleer, |i. 9. 
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CHAP, pounds'*."' — " He never broaches a piece of mere 
J ' knavery, without a preface about hia conscience ; 
nor ever offers to ub downright nonsense, without 
eyes, muscles, and shoulders wrought np into the 
most solemn posture of gravity"." — " Commend me 
to the man, who with a thick hide and solid forehead, 
can stand bluff against plain matter of fact"." — 
*' We need go no further than this paragraph for a 
specimen of the greatest malice and impudence, that 
any scribbler out of the dark committed to paper"." 
These passages, and a hundred others equally in- 
sulting, with the abusive terms ' cabbage-head,* 
* insect,' ' worm,' ' ma^ot,' ' vermin,' ' gnawing rat,* 
' snarling dog,' ' ignorant thief,' * mountebank,' and 
many more taken from the vocabulary of Billings- 
gate, are interlarded with the personal epithets ' hard- 
faced,' * grinning,' ' swarthy,' * of intellect as dark 
as his countenance,' ' opening his wide jaws with an 
agreeable yawn,' ' smiling horrible, like Satan in 
Milton :' but all taken together do not come up to 
another device for hurting the feelings of Dr. Col- 
batch : he insinuates that he was under the repute of 
craziness and madness, and attributes his censures 
' to the influence of the moon.' To this reflection, 
for which there was not the least foundation, he 
endeavours to give some colour, by allusion to the 
eccentricity of his brother, the Rev, George Colbatch, 
Baying that ' he had a brother here in the neighbour- 
hood, a harmless, quiet clergyman, and much the 
better of the two, who had taken a fancy, from a 
vow or a vision, to wear in the flower of his age a 



'• Dr. Bfntltf'M Propotaltjor prmth^ a New Edition of Iht Gr«* Tetta- 
mmt, and St. Hierom't Latin Fn-non. JPith a FUl Antwer to Ike JUmarkt 
of a iatt FanyUeteer, p. 11. 

" Ibid. p. 10. " Jbid. p. 13. " Ibid. p. 24. 
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beard to his girdle, sufficient for a Greek Patri- chap. 
arch".' 

Had these vulg;ar and personal invectives been = 
collected together in one place, like those vented 
^;ain8t iEschines by bis illustrious rival, they might 
have been passed over by the reader, and the rest of 
Dr. Bentley's book have been perused with interest 
and approbation. But unfortunately there occur in 
every paragraph, and almost every sentence, such 
instances of bitterness against his imaginary antago- 
nist, as would occasion disgust even were the subject 
one of profane literature. But what would in other 
cases have been an offence E^inst taste and good 
manners, became, in a debate upon the text of the 
New Testament, a source of positive scandal, inju- 
rious to the cause of piety and religion. Thus did 
Bentley, although the person unfairly assailed, and 
in spite of his advantage of having the best cause, 
excite by bis Reply an universal prejudice against 
himself; which neither bis close and argumentative 
reasoning, nor the occasional scintillations of genius, 
worthy of his better days, could counteract. 

The title-page only declares the author to be ' A 
Member of Trinity Collie, Cambridge ;' and the 
pamphlet invariably speaks of Dr. Bentley in the 
third person, as ' our Master.' But the signature of 
J. E. the two first vowels in the names of Richard 
Sentley, and the undi^uised allusions which run 
throughout the piece, prove that the veil was so thin 
as not even to be designed to conceal the author. 
The whole is written in a style of gaiety and con- 
fidence, and betrays the feeling with which he anti- 
cipated a triumph over his adversaries not less signal 

» Dr. Beittkf'$PropotaUfi>r printing a neKEdititm of tlu OretkTetla- 
Mtnl, ^e. p. 39. G. Colbatch wu of Chriat'e College, A.B. I69I, and 
MiniMet of Abingum, near Cambridgt. 
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CHAP, than that which had attended him in the controTeray 
1720 Upon Phalaria*'. 

^ This extraordinary production appeared at the be- 
i72o*«! pnning of the year, and excited a sensation still 
I«h ™- greater than that of Middleton had done. Colbatch, 
d™ for the roused to indignation at the libel on his character, 
resolved to seek satisfaction by every l^al and prac- 
ticable method. His first step was to print a short 
paper, disavowing altc^ether the * Remarks' which 
were made the pretext for the attack, and denying 
the truth of other assertions contained in Bentley's 
book. He nest displayed hie reverence for the 
statutes of his College, by applying to the Vice- 
master to take cognizance, in conjunction wilii the 
other Senior Fellows, of the feud between the Master 
and himeelf: but this appeal promised little satis- 
faction. The feeble Mr. Modd, now sinking under 
the weight of age, excused himself, on the score of 
his infirmities, from taking any step in the business : 
but Bentley going to town in a few days, and a 
College meeting being held upon other matters, 
Colbatch exhibited the libel, and obtained from the 
majority a vote that it was ' false, scandalous, and 

*■ Ingtoncw of this letioapeclire triumph an Men in the two moOoM : 
Omorws Mmr ut atigutt ttiperart mmtram. 
TbHentemqae ntina* el tibiUt eoiia ttanadem Dftce— . , 

And Etgain in the fifleenth page ; 

" But DOW piepare for a slabbing push, a piece of capital and tran* 
Bcendentwit. Are manuscripts ' now accessible ?' 'U'» txry certain tkat,' 
■ayi he, ' tkat librmy-kftpert abroad have more kamamtji aad leti e»e^, llaat 
tome I coitld name al konu.' What ajiity 'tis, that this aparkling repartee 
is not new and hia own ; bat borrowed from old PhaJaris, Pro singulari 
tua kvmaniiaie ? And mcthinks the very omen of it mif^ht have kept our 
CoiBor's fingers from pilfering such unlucky gooda t from atealing cotton 
at MaraeUlei, while infected with the plague. 

Ak, gwe te mala meiu, mueiit TImoH F 

Ttat* eliam tetU moriertDum^f 

Dr. Baitlej/'i Propotale, 8fc. p. 15. 
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malicioiui ; and that if it sfaoald appear to have been chap. 
written, as it professed, by a member of the College, ,^j 
the author shoald be proceeded against according to '■ ■ ' 
statute.' Braboum, however, one of those who con- 
curred in this censure, shortly afterwards recanted ; 
nor was it ever entered in the College register. But, 
on referring the case to the Heads of Colleges, Dr. 
Colbatch obtained a public and substantial redress : 
they decided at once that he was the individual 
injured by the libel, and that c(^;nizaace ought to be 
taken of it as a violation of academical decorum; 
but they would not admit that the vehement pre- 
sumption, which pointed at tbe Master of Trinity aa 
the author, could be taken as a proof of the fact. 
However, after a long discussion, they agreed to Beodey-i 
censure the book in the strongest terms which could ^^^' 
be used ; declaring that ' Dr. Colbatch had just "" ""^ 
ground of complaint;' pronouncing ' the book to be 
a most virulent and scandalous libel, highly injurious 
to Dr. Colbatch, contrary to good manners, and a 
notorious violation of tbe statutes and discipline of 
the University ;' and adding, ' that the author of the 
libel, Eis soon as he was discovered, should receive 
such censure as the statutes did in that case appoint.' 
This declaration, subscribed by the names of the 
whole meeting, among whom was Dr. Waterland, 
the former inend and ally of Bentley, was imme- 
diately printed and circulated by tbe authority of the 
Heads; and ought to have contented the ^grieved 
party, as the most effectual satisfaction for injured Cotbstch 
fame which the case admitted. But Colbatch's feel- £^^ut 
ings were too sore to allow him to rest here; hej.^^!.'*^ 
considered it a duty not to desist till he had procured '""'■ ''■""■ 
a persona] censure of his enemy ; and he thought 
the agitation of the question likely to draw attention 
to the grievances of his College. Accordingly he 
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CHAP, instituted a prosecution in the Vice-chancellor's Court 
j^jj againat Crownfield, the University printer and book- 

— =— seller, for having sold the obnoxious pamphlet ; cal- 
culating that this proceeding must procure a public 
announcement of the author. 

Dr. Crowe. The chief- magistracy was now held by Dr. Crosse, 
who had in the preceding year become Master of 
Catherine Hall, on the resignation of Dean Sherlock. 
This gentleman being attached to the ruling party of 
the University, could safely be entrusted by his 
brethren with the authority which Dr. Gooch bad 
held for three successive years : accordingly, he was 
elected Vice-chancellor in 1720, although Dr. An- 
drew Soape, the new Provost of King's College, was 
entitled, as his senior, to the precedence**. Crosse 
appears to have been a quiet and timid man, de- 
termined to avoid if possible a collision with the 
person who had so long kept the place in agitation. 
He discouraged the institution of this suit as much as 
he could ; and after two hearings, intimated to Col- 
batch his opinion that judgment must be given 
in the bookseller's favour, as it did not appear that 
he had sold the tract after it had been declared 
a libel. Upon the prosecutor hinting that he should 
appeal to the Senate against such a decision, the case 
was adjourned ; Dr. Crosse being resolved to escape, 
by procrastination, from the difficulties which threat- 
ened all proceedings in this business. But an anxiety 
was shown by him as well as the other Heads, to 
testify such a sense of Colbatch's merits as might 
soothe his wounded spirit. A suitable occasion for 
so doing had just occurred : Dr. Gastrell, the Bishop 
of Chester, had stood forward as the champion of the 



' On this occaaion Bentley'a friends voted for Snape. llie aumbera 
re for Dr. Snape 44, Dr. CroBse TO. 
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two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in re- chap. 
fusing to institute Mr. Peploe, the newly-appointed jjjj' 

Warden of Manchester College, as not having a — 

degree in theology. He bad indeed obtained the 
title of B.D. from the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
but the Bishop maintained, both by an action and in 
a pamphlet, that Lambeth degrees could not be 
recognized as a qualification. It was thought that 
this prelate's zealous and able defence of the rights 
and privileges of the Universities, deserved the public 
thanks of those bodies. About the same time the 
Earl of Nottingham had nobly exerted himself in 
defence of the Christian faith, by his answer to 
Whiston's ' Letter on the Eternity of the Son of 
God,' and entitled himself to the thanks of those seats 
of religious education. It was therefore designed 
that solemn thanks, decreed by the Senate, should 
be presented both to the Bishop and the Earl, by 
Dr. Colbatch in company with Dr. Waterland. This 
hononrable mission, so well calculated to testify the 
feelings of the University in his favour, Dr. Colbatch 
thought proper, even when pressed, to decline; and 
he did this, by his own statement, not without ill-, 
humour ; alleging, that ' it was not fit that one who 
had such a slur upon him, should appear before per- 
sons of honour;' thereby evincing a degree of petu- 
lance unworthy of his character ". 

In the meantime hostilities continued between 
Bentley and bis adversaries in all the methods of law, 
controversy, and personal altercation. Colbatch wrote 
a very severe and cutting reply to the late attack upon 
himself; but he was prevented from giving it to the 

■* The kccount of thew matten is taken from Colbatch'a Maniucnpt 
Journal. Upon his refiuBl, Dr. Lany and Dr. Waterland were af^xunted 
hy the Senate to convej th« Uianka of the University to the Bishop of 
Cheater and the Earl of Nottingham, by a Grace, April 23, 1731. 
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*'xv^' public by the advice of friends, who represented the 

1791. impropriety of seeking redress at the same moment 

==-■ botii from the law and the press. Middleton, how- 

FiinhwR^- ever, pressed the war in a more effectual manner. He 

murki on lost HO time in writing a rejoinder to Bentley's An- 

the Pro- , . , , . . , 1 . 

pomis. swer, which appeared in about three months, under 
the title of ' Some Further Remarks, Paragraph by 
Paragraph, upon Proposals lately published for a new 
edition of a Greek and Latin Testament, by Richard 
Bentley.'. To this pamphlet, which was four times as 
long as his former, Middleton prefixed his name, and 
explained in his preface the state of the contest, and 
the wilful mistake which Bentley had committed in 
assigning his first remarks to Dr. Golbatch. This is 
an able and masterly production, every way worthy 
of its author's exalted reputation for talent and inge- 
nuity. He shows himself a consummate master of all 
the arts of controversy ; and although every sentence 
is influenced by hatred of his antagonist, he is gene- 
rally able to veil his spirit with the dress of learning 
and ai^ument. In this respect he maintains a great 
advant^e over Bentley, the abusiveness of whose 
pamphlet is barefaced and intolerable. The topics 
are professedly the same as those of his preceding 
piece ; but in support of his positions he adduces a 
variety of new ailments, and displays a much more 
extensive acquaintance with the writings of the Fa- 
thers. Every thing is disposed in the most lucid 
arrangement : all the writings of his antagonist were 
industriously sil^d for passages upon which chaises 
might be grounded of arrogance and inconsistency : 
to injure bis moral and literary character, no method 
seemed in the eyes of Dr, Middleton to be unfair : 
dohis an mrtus guis in hoste reguirat ? The two weak 
points of Bentley's Proposals were, first, his attaching 
too much importance to his supposed discovery of the 
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Vulgate Latia always following the exact order of the chap. 
Greek words ; which was in truth only a planBible j_gj 
hypothesis, not safely to be acted upon in revising the ^— ^-- — 
Greek text ; and, secondly, the acknowledged hurry 
in which the printed specimen had been sent to the 
press. Both these topics his adversary ui^ed with 
much sarcasm, and still greater malevolence. He 
was aware that Bentley had, by the violence of his 
last publication, placed himself under a cloud ; and 
he wrote as one who felt that he was trampling his 
enemy to pieces. His concluding denunciation of 
sticking to him as close as possible, is sufficiently 
curious to be cited : 

" Being conscious, however, of no offeace that my ' name' has 
ever given, nor of any ' infamy" upon it, to make it odions to any 
man bat himself, I am not ashamed of producing it. And since it is, 
as he says, ' to die with me,' and be ' buried shortly in oblivion', he 
must excuse me the reasonable ambition of making the most of it 
while 1 live ; and that I may have some chance of being known like- 
wise to posterity, I am resolved to fasten myself upon him, and sUck 
as close to him as I can, in hopes of being dragged at Iea£t by his 
great name out of my present obscurity, and of finding some place, 
though an humble one, in the future annals of fais story." — Some 
FttTther Remarlu, Stc. p. 70. Middktom'g Wbrlu, vol. ii. p. 436. 

That Middleton has succeeded in securing himself 
a place, and a prominent one, ' in the annals of 
Bentley 's story,' must be acknowledged ; and it may 
be added that no one of the countless publications 
written against our hero ever displayed so much 
ability, or inflicted so severe a blow, as that now 
under onr consideration. But that he has thereby 
elevated his own reputation in the eyes of posterity, 
as much as he has depressed that of his enemy, is 
not equally certain. The reader will find in it a 
beautiful style, acute reasoning, extensive learning, 
well-sustained humour, and all the accomplishments 
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CHAP, of a perfect controversialist ; but fae vill look in vain 

1731. fo' *^* sincerity and candour of a fair adversary, 

— ~" whose object is the establishment of truth. 

Reported It has been generally believed that Middleton was 

af A^^. assisted in this piece by Dr. Ashton, the Master of 

Jesus College ; who is well known on some occasions 

to have aided by his learning the productions of his 

friends. But this fact rests upon uncertain tradition : 

I find no hint of it in any contemporary writing ; 

and though it is not improbable that he might have 

supplied Middleton with detached hints or references 

to the Fathers (the controversy being a matter of 

general conversation iu the University), yet there is 

no necessity for any such supposition ; there is no 

part of the book which appears above the reach or 

the learning of Middleton, whose attention had been 

for some months closely devoted to the subject". 

The reader must have observed that it was the com- 
mon fortime of Bentley's publications to provoke a 
controversy : in this instance, the mere announcement 
of bis intended edition of the New Testament gave 
birth to an extensive discussion. Besides the far- 
famed tracts of Middleton, there appeared some 
other pieces which it will here be convenient to notice. 
Leuer by The first was ' A Letter to the Reverend Master of 
™'*"*~' Trinity College, Cambridge,' signed by ' PhilaUthes,' 
a most severe banter, in which virulence and insult 
are conveyed in pages abounding with wit and 
scholarship. The author of this attack is unknown ; 
but he speaks of himself as a Trinity man. There 
Pnra'* appeared also two able, judicious, and scholar-like 
^^^^ Latin Epistles from the hands of Mr, Zachary Pearce, 

" The late Dr. Parr, who used to tak« great inlereat in diemeaing the 
merits of Dr. Middleton, held that in thie controversy he wag indebted to 
Dr. Ashton .- but when I inquired of him the anthority for thii opinion, 
he confened that it rested only upon tradition. 
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who, assuming the title of PhUeleutherus Iiondinenm, '^|f*^- 
gave a fair and just estimate of the probable merits uj^, 
of the intended edition, as far as could be inferred ■ 

Irom the proposals and specimen. He proceeded to 
examine the various conjectural emendations of pas- 
sages in the Scriptures which Bentley had advanced 
in different publications, but which in the intended 
edition were to be confined to the Prolegomena : 
afterwards, in his second epistle, he propouoded and 
defended a series of conjectures of his own. Pearce's 
learning is considerable and well applied ; and while 
he speaks of Bentley with the praise due to his 
merits in literature, he fairly points out those par- 
ticulars in his critical character which made him less 
qualified for his present than bis former undertakings. 
Notwithstanding this veil of candour, it is not diffi- 
cult to discover, that the real object of the Lord 
Chancellor's chaplain was to bring forward his own 
merits, and to found a reputation by mixing himself 
in a controversy which the name of Bentley rendered 
generally interesting*'. The last pamphlet to be no- 
ticed appeared in the shape of a ' Letter to Archdea- 
con Bentley,' on the subject of the Complutensian 
edition : like the rest it is anonymous, but was 



" THk title of thia book is £pi«<oIc Due ad Cekberrimim Doetiuimum- 

que Vinm F V , Pro/euorent Anulehdamauem teripta. Quarvm 

M aJteru agilmr de EdUioiu Noei Tntamwti a Cloriuimo Bentleio sutcq^ta, 
Sfc, ^. Jjondiai, 1731. Pesrce, at the begimiiiig of his firat letter, iDfomu 
his Bappoeed carreapondent at Anuterdain of the depressed state of leuning 
in England at that momcot (the heat of the South-sea speculation), the 
thirst for money haviog eKtended itself to scholars, and abstracted them 
from all literary pursuits not attended with profit. He says, " Fatendum 
eat tamen acientiarum illam veterem siUm paulum hie jam restinctam 
videri, Dostrosqne homines plenunque divites malle quam doctos audire. 
Juvenemne aliquem ad arduum quoddam aut philologue ant philosophic 
opus edendum hortaris ? Inatat suhito et respondet. Quid inde conuaodi, 
subdnctis omnibus impensis, ad me ventunim est i Scilicet ea argenti 
cupido, quae olim bibliopolia solum, nunc ipsis authoribus inaedit." p. 3. 
VOL. II. 1. 
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CHAP, understood to be the production of Dr. Richard 
j-ji Smalbroke, a controversial writer of eminence, who 
= ^- ' = was shortly afterwards elevated to the Bench as 
broke'! Bishop of St. David's *'. His object was to uphold 
**""■■ the disputed verse of 1 John v. 7, by arguing that its 
insertion by the Complutensian editors must be owing 
to their finding it in some of the Greek manuscripts 
sent for their use by Pope Leo X. and that it probably 
was taken from that most ancient manuscript, which 
is pre-eminently known by the name of the Vatican, 
which he thought was one of those sent from Italy to 
Alcala, for the purposes of the edition : and he urged, 
that it was incumbent upon Beotley, before he finally 
decided on rejecting this verse in his edition, to 
employ able persons to examine the Vatican and the 
hbraries of Spain, in order to ascertain that point. 
The same opinion of the authority of the Complu- 
tensian edition conHnued to be held long after this 
period ; but it has now been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that the Vatican was not used in revising the 
text of that oldest printed copy of the Scriptures " ; 
and every topic has been exhausted which can bear 
on either side of the controversy upon the genuine- 
ness of the verse, 
"'".•k": These various pieces were entirely eclipsed by 
BenUey'i Middlcton's ' Furthcr Remarks,' in which it was 
rto^ped™ generally conceived that he had obtained a complete 
™phi^" ' victory over Bentiey, and that the certain conse- 
quence would be the abandonment of his scheme of a 
new edition : and when it was found that the publi- 

*' ' Enquiry into tht Authonty of tht Primitwe Cotr^ttUensian Edition of 
the New TetlamerU; in a Letter to ArcMeacon Bentiey, 1733.' This ia 
reprinted in the last edition of Lord Somers' Tracts, by Sir Walter Scott, 
but is eiToneouBly stated to be written by Dr. Middleton. 

" This nutter bas been decided by Biebop Marsh, who has compared 
a great number of the readings of the manuscript with those of the edititm. 
See note* on JUickaeUt, vol. iii. p. 818. 
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cation was suspendefl, the cause -was universally chap. 
attributed to the irrecoverable blow experienced from ^^j 
his adversary's publication. This opinion is expressed = — — " 
by numerous writers of the time, and has been com- 
monly received and credited down to the present 
day. It is, however, one of the vulgar errors, which 
have attached themselves to Dr. Beniley's history ; 
for though different causes co-operated to prevent the 
intended publication, it is quite certain that Middle- 
ton's pamphlet had no effect upon the undertaking ; 
or, if it had any influence at all, seems rather to have 
added a stimulus to the editor to persevere with more 
energy in bis task. Whatever reply he designed to 
make to the ceDsures and cavils of his opponents, 
wap reserved for his Prolegomena. It is indeed 
doubtful whether he ever perused this formidable 
tract : shortly after its appearance he told Bishop 
Atterbury, that ' he scorned to read the rascal's 
book ; but if his Lordship would send him any part 
which he thought the strongest, he would undertake 
to answer it before night"." Nor is it true, as cur- Greatei. 
rently believed, that the subscription to the work was ,ubsi^p.* 
stopped by this publication ; it had already obtained '""' 
great encouragement ; a long and distinguished list 
of subscribers had been secured, and the sum paid 
by them in advance, according to the terms of the 
Proposals, is recorded to have been not less than 2000 
guineas". About the same time he met with a 

■• Letter ofUiddleton to Colbatcb, Junes. 1731. 

** Hie preface to the Epitlola Dita just mentioned, which was pub- 
liibed in 1721, My*, " Aliad eit denique de quo te numitum relim ; 
nempe hai Epistolas, quamvis plurilnis abhjnc menubua scriptaa, non 
ante in publicum prodire, quam futunu ills No«i TeHtamenti editor 
magnun et amplam Batia ad opua Euum nutentandum subecribenthun (nt 
vocant) copiam sibi compaTasaet." Smalbroke alao, in his pamphlet jnit 
mentioned, alhide* to Ae great number of Bentley'a subecribera. 

Respecting the aubscription, there ia an anecdote told by Heanw, in hia 
l2 
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CHAP, rebuff of another description : deeming his work one 
!„,' in which both Religion and the national credit were 

■ 7 interested, he thought it a fit object for the counte- 

■ucinpt 10 nance and favour of- Government, and therefore 
^rdntj. applied for permission to import the paper for the 
*«■ publication duty-free. This application, though it 

met with .some support, was rejected by the Board of 
Treasury. Wetstein states in his Prolegomena, that 
the immediate abandonment of the whole under- 
taking was the consequence of mortification at this 
disappointment". Bentley is said, and no doubt 
with truth, to have been considerably hurt at the 
repulse ; but it is a mistake to suppose that he there- 
upon abandoned his plan, even for a day : almost 
utj 11. immediately afterwards we find him borrowing fipom 
the Earl of Oxford a valuable Latin manuscript, in 
capital letters of gold, called Cktdex Aureus, just 
purchased in Uollaad, and another ancient copy of 

nuiniscripts, from a peraon who met Dr. Bentlej at the Duke of Bcriton's 
table. " The Doctor happening to be called out of the room, the Duke 
proposed to the company to aubscribe to his New Testament : to which 
the^ all agreed, and collected about 100 guineas, which his Grace put mto 
hiH hands on his return : when Bentley eicUimed, while he ahook them. 

Quit, MM mentit inops, oifatwi rttpaii oBnow F" 
In this story, the number of guineas must, I apprehend, hare been 
exaggerated. 

" This account is given in Wetstein'alVolE^oBiflia, p. 156. He appears 
to have derived hia infonnaUon from the BSiliolhfqiu AngloUe, See 
WoITs Epistle to Lacroze, Sept. 1791, in which he mentions the fact of 
Bentley's unsnccessful application to obtain paper duty-free ; and remarks 
upon the disposition shown in England to oppose Bentley's scheme, won- 
dering what he could have done to have drawn upon himself bo much 
hatred. Xle«. ^»tol. Laem. torn. ii. p. 1 G7- Colbstch writing to Mid- 
dleton. May 33, 1721, refers to this anecdote, " 1 heartily congratulate 
you upon the luiversal and highly deserved applause that your last piece 
meets with every where ; by which, according to all that I can speak with 
or hear from, you have laid Bentley flat upon his back. Mr. Eachard 
writes me by last post from London, that he is every where teased and 
mortified ahont it ; and that the lou of la* paptr pngtctpuU kirn beyond all 
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the Gospels, belonging to the noble collection of the chap. 
ex-minister". He designed also to go to Oxford at j^j," 
the beginning of the summer, to examine and col- ■■ — - ■ 
late with his own eyes the numerous and important 
manuscripts of the New Testament in the Bodleian 
and other libraries of that University ; and he was to 
have been a visitor in the house of the Dean of 
Christchurch **. But finding it inconvenient to per- 
form this task himself, he committed it to David Oavid cu- 
Casley, his deputy in the King's and Cottonian **'' 
libraries. That gentleman executed his commission 
with great diligence ; and as neither trouble nor 
expense was spared for the accuracy of the forth- 
coming edition, he made new collations of several 
manuscripts which had been already used by Dr. 
Mill ; and Bentley embodied these, as well as the 
readings of the ancient copies just noticed, among 
the materials for his great work. 

Our hero, however, was now to have his thoughts 
and attention occupied by matters the most uncon- 
genial to literary and editorial pursuits, a series of 
angry litigations, which only supplied food to the 
vindictive passions of all parties concerned. His Middieton 
prosecution of Dr. Middletou for a libel upon him- rfll^b^i!'' 
self, his College, and the King's justice, had been 
going on since the beginning of the last year. The 
repeated delays of trial led to a general opinion that 
he would abandon the proceedings : but this was a 
mistake ; for in Trinity Term, 1721, shortly after the 

" Of the loan of these msnusciipu to Beatley, a statement, highly 
amusing for its official solemnity, is given by Humphrey Wanley, the 
well-known keeper of the Harl^an libraiy, in hi« Diary printed in NiduV 
IMerary Antodota, vol. i. p. 88. Bentley in his account of these copies 
considers each of them to be 1000 yeBra (dd 

» At the death of Bishop Smalridge, in 1719, Dr. Hugh Boulter, after- 
wards Primate of Ireland, succeeded both to the bishopriek of Bristol, and 
deanery of Christchurch. 
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CHAP, appearance of Middleton's last pamphlet, and while 
j-2,' Bentley'B publisher was threatened with a prosecu- 
— — tion, the cause was called on in the Court of King's 
Bench. The issue of the trial could not be doubtful 
for a moment. Middleton had fonnally acknow- 
ledged himself to be author of the ' True State of 
Trinity College ;' and the Chief Justice, Sir John 
Pratt, in his charge to the jury, dwelt upon the 
passage quoted in our last Chapter, which declared 
that the Fellows of Trinity had ' not been able to 
find any proper court in England which would re- 
ceive their complaints,' as containing an undoubted 
libel upon the whole administration of justice in the 
kingdom. Thereupon the jury returned a verdict 
of ' Guil^,' and Dr. Middleton was ordered to at- 
tend at the bar on an early day to receive sentence 
Kept in for the crime of which he was convicted. ' This was 
peue!°^ a great and, as it seems, an unexpected blow. The 
correspondence of Middleton with Colbatch at this 
time exhibits a lively picture of the uncertainties and 
anxieties which agitate the mind of a person in his 
situation. He was kept nearly a month in daily 
attendance at Westminster Hall, in expectation of 
judgment, which was constantly put off, as he be- 
lieved, by the artifices of Bentley, .who wished to 
make the business as vexatious and expensive as 
possible. Meanwhile a variety of reports kept him 
in a perpetual fever, sometimes elevated by hope, 
the next day sunk in despondency at the prospect of 
a fine beyond bis means to pay, which might consign 
him to the misery of a jail. Before his trial, Mid- 
dleton had been flattered with assurances that his 
cause would be considered as the common cause of 
the whole party, and that they would not allow their 
champion to suffer for his exertions; but when he 
was actually in peril, the number of his zealous 
1 
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firieDds appeared to dwindle : those who coatiaued to 
countenance and assiat him vere only Dr. Colbatch, 
Dr, Ayloffe, Dr. Dickens the Professor of Civil Law, -^ 
and Mr. Pilgrim the Professor of Greek. They fur- 
nished him with suitable affidavits to be presented 
to die Court previous to bis sentence, and gave him 
money towards his expenses ; Colbatch in particular, 
sent him an order for fifty pounds. He fancied that 
the leaders of his party, Sherlock and Gooch, showed 
coldness towards him in his distress ; and did not 
recollect that his present trouble related to the con- 
cerns of a private college, in which members of other 
societies seldom like to interpose. However, through 
the good offices of Mr. Dixie Windsor, he was in- 
troduced to a private conference with ' a certain 
great person^e,' (whom I apprehend to be the Lord 
Chancellor) and obtained from him an assurance 
that he would mollify the Chief Justice, and procure 
a' lenient sentence. Meanwhile the term passed 
away, and the defendant was left to speculate upon 
his fate throughout the Long-vacation. 

Dr. Colbatch now occupied himself in preparing 
for the press a pamphlet in Middleton's &vour, 
entitled ' The Case of Richard Bentley against Dr. 
Middleton considered : and a Question arising there- 
upon discussed ; viz. how &r it may be lawful to 
publish the notorious Crimes of any Wicked Man.' 
This piece, executed with all his ability, repeats, 
comments upon, and aggravates the charges of the 
pamphlet for which Middleton had been convicted. 
But the copy being shown by his bookseller to Mr. 
Ketelbey, a barrister, he pronounced without hesi- 
tation diat it would be deemed a libel and subject 
the author to a prosecution, and that Bentley, ' who 
now knew the way into Westminster Hall,' would in- 
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CHAf. fallibly avail himself of such an opportunity for 
j-jj crushing a dreaded adversary. 

A revolution had just occurred in the Ministry, in 

MiSiH^. consequence of the explosion of the South-sea Bubble. 
Some leading members of the Government being 
involved in the disgrace of that transaction, the 
.Cabinet was broken up, and Lord Townshend and 
Mr. Walpole resumed their former stations in the 
Act of councils of the King. Parliament having enacted 
severe penalties upon the leading managers of that 
fraudulent scheme, the new Ministry found it ex- 
pedient to close the session with an Act of Grace, 
which might relieve the fears of numbers implicated 
in the transactions of the last year of insane spe- 
culation. Mr. Dixie Windsor, meeting the Chan- 
cellor while this Bill was in progress, reminded him 
of Middleton's case, and obtained his Lordship's 
promise that a clause should be so worded as to 
include his friend in the general pardon. But the 
great man forgot his pledge, or neglected to attend 
to its fulfilment ; and the Bill was drawn in precisely 
the same terms as that of 1717, leaving the Doctor 
exposed to the terrors of the law for the libel of 
which he was convicted. Accordingly he had to 
renew his attendance in the month of November, and 
was again subject to vexatious and expensive delays, 
expecting daily to be called up for judgment. In 
the meantime his counsel and friends earnestly im- 
portuned him to compromise the business out of 
court : at their instance he offered Bentley to pay 
his costs ; but the latter was unwilling to let his 
adversary out of his clutches, till he had deprived 
him of further power of annoyance. In pursuing this 
policy he somewhat over-reached himself; for the 
defendant, wearied at length of his painful situation, 
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ioBtructed his counsel to move for judgmeDt upon the chap. 
verdict. Chief Justice Pratt immediately observed, ' 

' that he had hoped. to have heard no more of thia 
hSmt ; but that two Doctors of Divinity, to avoid the jo«ke''«d. 
scandal justly given by such personal quarrels, would J^^^"'" 
have found some way of making It up between them- 
selves:' and as the Court could not attend to the 
matter that day, he trusted it would be compromised 
in such a manner as to save them all further trouble 
about it. It was then alleged that Bentley was too 
unreasonable, and was not satisfied with the offer of 
his costs ; but the judges all reminded Middleton of 
. the magnitude of his offence, and the necessity for 
making some amends by asking pardon. Hereupon uiddiebm 
his counsel again importuned him to comply with^^J^" 
the directions of the Court; and he was prevailed 
upon to say, that ' as far as he had offended the law 
by what he had done, he was sorry for it, and asked 
the Master's pardon.* This, the Chief Justice said, 
* was a sufficient satisfaction, and ought to be so 
considered by Dr. Bentley.' The latter, however, 
aimed at something more than this qualified apolc^y : 
and the matter not having been settled, the defend- 
ant next day again moved the Court for judgment. Not. a*. 
The Chief Justice now expressed himself with some 
severity against Bentley, wondering that he should 
be BO irreconcilable : and when his coimsel u^ed that 
the defendant * ought to subscribe a paper acknow- 
ledging that he had wronged and abused the whole 
society,' his Lordship was pleased to be jocular, and 
asked, ' whether they would not have the paper set 
up at the Exchange,' or have Dr. Middleton led 
through Westminster Hall, with it pinned upon his 
hat?' This hint produced an immediate termination payi the 
of the business : the apology already offered was """■ 
accepted, and the defendant paid the prosecutor's 
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CHAP, costs, af);er they had been taxed by the Master of the 
mi Crown Office. The result was considered by Mid- 
= — = dleton's friends as a sort of triumph, since he was 
allowed to escape without sentence, after being con- 
victed of what the law regarded as an egregious libel 
upon Bentley : but it was probably more burthen- 
some to him than a fine ; as the amount of expenses 
to be defrayed, even after they had been taxed, was 
very considerable. This we may conclude from the 
fact, that the share of the expenses of prosecution, 
not allowed by the Master of the Crown Office, 
and remaining to be defrayed by Trinity Collie, 
amounted to no less than 1502. 
Mkd* Prill- The feud, however, was only removed from West- 
b^«nof minster Hall to the Academic groves, where it was 
aie uniw- capried on with renewed activity. Middleton having 
suffered considerably both from expense and un- 
easiness, in what bis friends termed a public cause, 
it was resolved by the party to take a measure in his 
favour, which might at the same time make him 
ample compensation, and be a public testimony of 
the high sense entertained by the University of his 
character and learning. The plan hit upon was to 
create the new office of Proto-bibliothecarius, or 
Principal Keeper of the University Library, and to 
confer it upon Dr. Middleton wttii all honourable 
distinction, and a salary of fifty pounds. The pre- 
amble of the Grace for this measure, states that the 
increase of the library, by the magnificent donation 
of the King, required more care than a single libra- 
rian could devote ; but the immediate object of the 
appointment is declared in 'the following terms: 
Placeat vobis, ut Reoet-entdus Vir Conyers Middleton, 
S.T.P.Jide, morUms, doetrina spectatisswius, inperpe- 
tuum vestrce erga eum benevolentim testimonium, Proto- 
bibliothecarii munere primus hoTieatetur. On the I4th 
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of December this Grace was proposed to the ^"v'' 
Senate ; and from traditional anecdotes it may be j^i, 
inferred that no measure of that agitated period was "--^ 
supported and opposed with more warmth and ani- 
mosity. Bentley's party exclaimed against it as a 
profligate job of their opponents : and some inde- 
pendent persons considered that, as. the duties and 
responsibility of the old librarian were to remain the 
same as before, this new office, designed for persons 
of higher rank, would, probably, after its temporary 
purpose had been answered, become a sinecure for 
one of the Heads. Bat the question became almost 
entirely a conflict of party, and on a division it was 
carried in favour of the appointment by a majority of 
112 against 49". 

" So great were die beata on this occasioii, that Dr. Sjmonda, a Fellow 
of St. Joho'a College, uaed to relate, that he and another peraoa being the 
only members of that College who roted against Middlelon's qipointment, 
the indignation against them waa so great thai they were hooted the whole 
way back from the Schools to St John's. 

Dr. Middleton, about eleven years afterwards, in hia speech before the 
University, on first becoming Woodwardian Professor, alluded to the sue- 
cess of this day, with great satisfaction : " Vos etenim, cum ccrtonim 
htminiim invidia indigoe olim vexarer, noTUm in hac Academia Proto- 
Blbliothecaiii munus eodem decreto instituistis, et ad me detulistis : pub- 
Uco illo judicii vestri testimonio signiGcantea, et quid de me jndicaretis, et 
quid aliia etiam judicandmn pnncriberetis." — MiddUlon'i Works, vol. i. 
p. 399. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ancient Sigenn Iiumption, pvbluhed by ChiihuU^Bntlai'i Utter to Dr. 
Mead on Ihit Jmeription — Bmilry't ratoratitm of m old DeUvt 
bacr^titm — Alexander Cunningham'* eeiutav of Bentleif'* Horaoe — 
Cmumigluim labourt to dettroy Bentley'i credit — Validity of kit 
ttrictwret exaimnti — Comporiton ofBentley and Cvnnimgium — TUWAy** 
Jatti» Martyr — Coteft Haraumia — Markland't Epittola Critica — 
traew~BentIey'$ reoiHon of Nicander~Altaek on Benlley in the Spj— 
Lord Orrery — Versa by Dr.Bealleg — Calbatck purtuet the protecutum 
qfBttUleyfor a libel — Bentley cited to giee evidence in the Viet-cha»-- 
eeUor'a Cowt — It abtent on f Ac Kin^e sermce — A Vide from the Court 
of King't Bejich to elop the proceeding* of the Univertity — ColbatiA 
wriie* Jut Acadaaicam — Tft« proceeding* againil Bentle) dropped — 
Bentley pTogeadet Colbatch't ptAlicetioii^-bitere*t in Colbatch's/avour 
with the MMitera—Lord Chancellor Maccteffi^d—Chi^Jiutiee Pratt — 
The puhliaher commitled—ColfHdch aoUciU the King't Pardon— Lord 
CarlerH — Bentiey appUet to the Court of King's Bench to procure kit 
retloration to &u degree*— Univertily en^hy* Sir PMJtp Yorke «t 
eountel — Colbatch'* ca»t — Faoour promised him by Lord ToKtithend — 
Pretealed by the Lord Chancellor— He ia committed— Sentence by Mr. 
Jtutiee Powit — Middletan's tract, ' Bibliotheca CaiUabrigienti* Ordi- 
nmtdte Melhodu*' — Proteaited by Bentieyfor a re/lection on the Judge* — 
Middlelon fined 501, — Benlley's cause against the Univeraty — Tie 
Judge* deliver their opinions against the University — The Senate *tilt 
ket^ tip the contest — Peren^lory mandamus to restore BeiUley's 

CHAP. Before we pursue the detail of the judicial stru^les 
''^'* which took place between Dr. Bentley and his various 
. adversaries at this remarkable period of his life, it will 
si^""i ^^ convenient to notice some matters which afforded 
icripdoD much interest to the literary commonwealth. In 
byculhuiL 1721 Mr. Edmund Chishull, an antiquarian of con- 
siderable learning and industry, published a very 
ancient Greek inscription from a lai^ marble found 
at Sigeum, accompanied with an able commentary. 
There are several circumstances which still continue 
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to give to this monument of former times an extraor- chap. 
dinary degree of interest. In the first place, both ,j2,_ 

the forms and order of the letters run in the alternate — ■ 

lines from lefl to right and from right to left. This 
mode of writing, termed Boustrophedon from its re- 
semblance to the track of oxen ploughing the earth, is 
that said to have been used by Solon in the public 
copy of his Laws at Athens ; specimens of it have 
been preserved to our time, in a few old inscriptions. 
The characters, which are rude capitals, bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of Phcenicia, the coun- 
try from whence it is recorded that the use of letters 
was first imported into Greece. The aspirate H is 
still preserved as a distinct character, and in the very 
same form which it bore when the .^lolic dialect of the 
Greek was carried to Italy, where it became one of 
the parents of the Latin language. The terminations 
of the genitive cases in O instead of OY presented 
another characteristic of that ancient dialect ; and the 
characters E and O expressing those vowels in their 
long as well as short quantity, proved that the use of 
the four letters of Simonides had not yet been intro- 
duced. These and other circumstances rendered it 
probable that this inscription was written as far back 
as the age of Solon and Periander ; and, at all events, 
that it was not later than 500 years before the Christ- 
ian sera. Nor was the antiquity of the writing the 
only circumstance of interest : the masonry of the 
stone seemed referable to the heroic ages, and the 
spot most hallowed by immortal verse : for history 
records that the city of Sigeum was built by a colony 
from Mitylene, out of the materials of ancient Troy ; 
and this marble being nine feet in height, might be 
&ncied to have once held the place of a portal in the 
palace of King Priam, or the Temple of Minerva. As 
for the matter of the superscription, it was as trivial 
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CHAP, as can be imagined. One Phanodicus had presented' 
jjji" to the city a bowl, a stand, and a strainer,, for the use 
^^= of the Prytaneum or Common Hall : and the grateful 
Sigeans commemorated his mnnificence by a atatae, 
(probably one of the description called Hermee,') of 
which the stone bearing this inscription appears to 
Hare been the base. The enormous magnitude of the 
mass, and size of the letters preserving this monu- 
ment through all the revolutions of empire and of 
ages, it has happened that the good citizens have con- 
ferred upon their benefactor a more durable fame 
than they could themselves have contemplated, or his 
liberality deserved. Two copies of the inscription 
having been transmitted to England, one made by a 
Turkish dragoman, and the other by Dr. Samuel 
Lisle (afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph and of Norwich), 
who had succeeded Chishull as chaplain to the Eng- 
lish Factory at Smyrna, the editor was induced by 
the ui^ent persuasion of his ftiend Dr. Mead, to pub- 
lish this precious specimen of antique writing, with 
proper illustrations. 
Bcntiej'i Dr. Bentley happening to be in town when this 
Mead on '^' volume appeared, it was immediately put into his 
rti^iwcrip- hands (jy that great physician and Mcecenas, with 
whom he lived in habits of daily intercourse. The 
first inspection led him to pronounce an opinion 
respecting the inscription different from that of 
ChishuU. He took the book home with him, read it 
through before he went to bed, and next day sent to 
Dr. Mead a long epistle explaining and defending his 
notions of this venerable monument. It is necessary 
to mention that the stone contains two inscriptions, 
one of which is only an abridgment of the other, and 
from its containing the two long vowels ij and w, 
which were not original Cadmean letters, seems to 
have been engraved at a more recent period : the 
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longer of the two mentions ' ^sopus and his brothers' '"jfy*''' 
as the workmen. Upon such data Bentley founded 1731. 
an hypothesis, that these were really nothing more ■■ "" 
than copies of inscriptions engraved on two of the 
three Tessels given by Phanodicus ; that there had 
been no such thing as a statue of the donor ; and that 
.Xsopus and his two brethren were not statuaries, but 
manufacturers of the three vessels which ministered 
to the conviviality of the Sigeans. It is probable that 
no one capable of forming a judgment on such sub- 
jects, has ever acceded to this notion of Bentley's : at 
the same time no candid person can read bis letter to' 
Dr. Mead, without acknowledging that the theory is 
highly ingenious and ably defended. But it was 
written on the spur of the moment, without reference 
to books, to show how well he could maintain a sud- 
denly-conceived hypothesis. It was highly imprudent 
thus to expose the reputation which he hsid achieved, 
by the maintenance of a paradox under every possible 
disadvantage : but this ia not the only instance in 
Bentley's life, in which he sacrificed much of his solid 
fame to the transient vanity of displaying his ready 
talent and extemporary learning. He did, indeed, 
deprecate controversy under such circumstances, say- 
ing in conclusion, "I have writ too much' for an 
extempore remark, snd too little for an accurate dis- 
cussion, if I was amongst my books. If you show it 
to Mr. Cbishull, pray let it go no further ; nor bring 
me into a public dispute. I'll dispute with nobody 
about nothing ; much less about this with a person 
for whose great learning I have so just respect, and 
whose labours in hand I wish so well to." An epis- 
tle, however, from the prince of critics, upon a topic 
of such interest to all classical antiquaries, was not 
likely to pass into oblivion. Chishull so far adhered 
to the condition prescribed, that he did not publish 
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CHAP. Bentley's own words ; but while he ' kept the word 
I7SI. ^^ promise to the ear, he broke it to the hope ;' for he 
^^°"""" printed an Appendix to his Dissertation, wherein he 
stated and refuted the critic's objections, without 
naming him, but designating him io terms which left 
no doubt as to the person intended : this was done in 
an elaborate manner, and not without occasional aspe- 
rity. He probably could not resist the temptation of 
exhibiting a decided advantage over the great Ari- 
starchus ; and was moreover nettled at the terms in 
which Bentley had spoken of tlie weakest point of 
his Dissertation, a conjecture that JEsop the statuary 
of the Sigeans was no other than iEsop the fabulist; 
the absurdity of which notion he had exposed, though 
less severely than it deserved. The effect of thia 
Appendix has been, that every subsequent author 
who speaks of the Sigean Inscription (and I scarcely 
recollect any writer upon Greek Palseography who 
has not mentioned it) refers to Bentley's extemporary 
criticism, and generally in terms of censure, without 
being aware of the circumstances under which it was 
promulgated ; and the result must be confessed to 
have -been injurious to his reputation'. As a coun- 
^"•J^" tervailing merit, however, Bentley, at the conclusion 
ofuoid of this letter to Dr. Mead, gave an acute and happy 
^^g"' restoration and explanation of a certain old inscrip- 
tion on the base of a colossal statue of Apollo at 
Delos, which Toumefort, the celebrated French bo- 
tanist, had copied during his travels in the Levant. 

^ llus Apptadinda appe&ra to have been in the firat isetance attached 
\iy ChuhuU to the luuold copies of hii work, and was afterwards reprinted 
in an edition of it at Leyden in \7'i,7, as well aa in his larger work of 
A^iqvitate* Anatinm. It contained besides, a reply of the editor to some 
objections of Michael Maittaire ; also another inacription from a marble 
found at Sigeum, which was purchased by Mr. Bdward Worttey Montague, 
the ambaaaador to the Ottoman Porte, and now graces the vestibule of 
Trinity library. 
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This Inscription, conaisting of a single iambic line, '^"*''- 
in old characters, similar to those of the Sigean ,j2a. 
marble, had been unsuccessfully attempted by Har- ■ 
douin and MontfaucoQ, two of the most learned men 
that France ever produced, aa well as by Chishull 
himself. This was a great triumph of his sagacity, 
and is particularly to be noticed, because Richard 
Dawes, his envious imitator, has endeavoured to 
appropriate to himself the credit of what is really 
due to Bentley '. 

At the commencement of 1722 was published aAieiiodcr 
very severe and able censure of the Doctor's edition bam-i een- 
of Horace, by Mr. Alexander Cunningham, a Scotch B^uey-. 
gentleman, printed at the Hague, which had long "°'^- 
been the place of his residence. Before we proceed 
to describe this performance, we must bestow a few 
words upon its author ; who has, owing to the nume- 
rous points of coincidence with his namesake, the 
author of a History of Great Britain in Latin, ac- 
quired the character of a mysterious personage. 
Between Alexander Cunningham the historian, and 
Alexander Cunningham the editor of Horace, there 
are so many particulars of resemblance, that Thom- 
son, the translator of the History, was forced, after a 
minute inquiry, to remain in suspense whether or 
not they were the same individual. It appears that 
they were both Scotchmen, had both been travelling 
tutors, both resided at the Hague at the same period, 
both were intimate with certain distinguished public 
characters, both were eminent chess-players, both 
accomplished scholars, and both lived to an advanced 
age. These and many other coincidences long baffled 
all inquiry respecting the identity or diversity of the 



■ See Dawea' MuceOanta CrUica, p. 133 ; and tuB Letter to Dr.Tsylor 
p. IS* of Mr. Kidd'a Appendix to hia edition of tltat work. 
VOL. II. M 
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CHAP, two nameaakea : and it has, I believe, but recently 
172^ been ascertained beyond a doubt, that the critic died 
■■ " at the Hagae in 1730, and the historian died in 
London in 1737. This instance of ambiguity may 
serve as a caution to biographers and antiquaries, 
who are sometimes led by much slighter circum> 
stances than those just mentioned, to assign to one 
person the actions or writings of another. The 
present difficulty is the more worthy of remark, 
because neither of the Cunninghams was an obscure 
author ; they both lived in the world, enjoying con- 
siderable reputation during their life-time ; and one 
of them filled diplomatic stations in the service of bis 
country. 
Cunning- The writer who has secured to himself a literary 
^^ilJ^JI" immortality as one of the most powerful of Dr. Bent- 
Ben^y'' ley's antagonists, has already been mentioned to the 
reader as the intimate friend of Le Clerc at the time 
of the celebrated exposure of hie Menander : I know 
not whether a regard for that unfortunate editor 
might have prompted the idea of revenging his 
friend's disaster by an elaborate censure of our critic's 
Horace : it certainly may be inferred from Cunning- 
barn's own account, that he had been occupied ever 
since the publication of Bentley's edition, a period of 
ten years, in preparing materials for refuting his 
emendations and overturning his credit. The only 
cause assigned by himself for such industrious hos- 
tility, was his wish to chastise the arrogance and 
presumption displayed in that performance. How- 
ever this might be, it must be confessed that he has 
deserved the title of ' the fairest of critics,' in the 
sense in which it has been bestowed upon Milboume, 
the adversary of Dryden, who put forth, along with 
bis criticism of the latter's Vii^l, a translation of 
part o( that poet by tis own hand, ' that Mr. Dryden 
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might be satisfied that he offered him no foal play, chap. 
Bor foimd faults in him without giving him an |^ 
opportunity of retaliation.' In like manner, Mr. '^- "■^'•~- 
Cunningham published at the same time two distinct 
works — a volume of Animadversions on Bentley's 
Horace, and a volume containing the text of the 
poet, corrected according to his own judgment. To 
the latter, he intended to have added a body of notes, 
to which he frequently refers, and which were to 
have comprised a defence of his own readings, and a 
refutation of his antagonist's ; but those notes never 
appeared. The Animadversions are divided into 
19 chapters, occupying nearly 400 pages, and ad- 
dressed personally to Dr. Bentley. This book is one 
continued ohjuigatioo, delivered in dry and bitter 
terms, unvaried by the least humour or playfulness : 
it is the effusion of a person who feels an advantage 
in the coDtest, and thinks that his own superior 
industry and research have given him a right to scold 
and insult his adversary without forbearance. The 
general topics of reproach are, the boastfulness of 
Bentiey's language, his assuming to himself the 
credit of readings which were already to be found in 
some edition or some commentary, and his want of 
skill in the application of certain critical rules, which 
Cunningham persuaded himself to be infallible in 
the discovery of true readings, I have already ex- 
plained without reserve the principal faults of Bent- 
ley's edition, and shown how they arose in part from 
the manner in which it had been begun and com- 
pleted. A large portion of his notes, perhaps the v.iidiiy at 
majority, having been despatched in haste, it wastumm- 
plainly impossible that he should have consulted"""^ 
every one of the innumerable editions of the poet, 
for the reading in each line ; a task which his pre- 
sent adversary, who is recorded to have possessed an 
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CHAP, excellent library, undisturbed leisure, and diligence 
1721 which was never tired, was enabled to accomplish. 
"' "' This part of his work is the most successful in the 
object at which he laboured, the infliction of a wound 
upon our critic's reputation. But the fact, when 
fairly stated, does not bear out the chai^ either of 
plagiarism or carelessness, which this adversary took 
such unexampled pains to establish. Cunningham's 
eighth chapter enumerates no less than 109 passages 
in the editions of Ascensius, 66 in that of Baxter, 
and 138 in other printed copies, all of which give 
the reading as it stands in Bentley's ; who, however, 
assumes credit for its restoration, without mentioning 
that the same had been done before him. But this 
formidable collection of passages, while it proves the 
industry and ill-nature of Cunningham, fails in es- 
tablishing bis accusation ; for it will be seen by 
examination, that Bentley generally alleges as his 
authority the reading of some manuscript or a cita- 
tion by some old writer, and does not assert that 
no ojte edition had adopted it, but speaks o(plereBgue 
editiones or omnesfere editiones as giving the common 
reading. He did not pretend to have examined 
every preceding edition with minute care : some 
copies it is pretty clear that he had never seen : and 
in no instance, that I have observed, does this rigid 
examiner make out against our critic a case of inten- 
tional dishonesty or unfairness. 
compariMn -^s Cunningham challenges a comparison between 
^d Cunt' his text of Horace, and that of Bentley, undertaking 
iiingh»in. that his own shall be found more correct than his 
adversary's in 400 passages, it is almost unavoidable 
to take some notice of the relative merits of the two 
editors. In the first place we must Inention that 
CaDoingham adopts a great proportion of Bentley's 
readings, being convinced of their truth ; though he 
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can scarcely ever prevail upon himself to allow him 
the least credit. Secondly, his annotations, though 
displaying wonderful industry and accuracy, do not * 
approach to those of Bentley in learning, ingenuity, 
or interest ; while they offend in the very particulars 
for which he chiefly blames his adversary, verbosity 
and prolixity'. The reader who compares any 
passages of equal length in the two critics, will be 
struck with the superior clearness and elegance, as 
well as the greater quantity of matter comprised in 
that of Bentley. His antagonist reproaches him in 
severe terms for not following general rules of criticism 
in correcting the text of his author ; and himself lays 
down numerous rules, exhibiting their results in his 
own emendations. It appears, however, that many 
of them incur the very faults chained against those of 
Bentley : the same occasional harshness, the same 
disposition to refine and make nice distinctions in 
Horace's phrases, and thus to degrade poetry into 
prose, which we have noticed in our editor, may be 
found in his adversary. At the same time his lan- 
guage is as- confident and dogmatical as that of any 
commentator whom I can recollect. With respect to 
the critical rules propounded and followed with so 
much diligence, it ia sufficient to observe, that they 
will be found useful to the scholar who reads and con- 
siders them, even when he does not altogether approve 
their application. I am of opinion, indeed, that sub- 
sequent editors have not sufficiently availed themselves 
of the labours of Cunningham in establishing the text 
of Horace. 

The volume of Animadversions ia dedicated to Dr. 

' " lUud mmm bic contn tuum uhbendi mwem adnotere, ( 
fHan possum, placet, in notia nihil odiosius ei 
CuKagamU Animadoerriona, p. 10. 
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CHAP. Bentley, for whose use and amendment it professes to 
be written : its motto is 



XVI. 
I7S2. 



" LatuUs atnore tvntea ? tmd certa piacula, qua te 
Ter pare lecto potenuU recreare libeiio." 

To the volume of text is prefixed a frontispiece 
representing a crowd of critics introduced into the 
temple of Truth, each of whom takes off a mask, 
when the apparition of the goddess presents to them 
a mirror which she hears upwn her shield ; and they 
all start with horror at Viewing the deformity of their 
own features. In this company the prominent figure 
is intended for Dr. Bentley, and the reflection in the 
mirror hears a considerable resemblance to his coun- 
tenance *. 

Had this attack been made some years earlier, it is 
probable that Bentley would have accepted the chal- 
lenge thrown out by Cunningham, and a controversy 
between them could not have failed to elicit much that 
would have been interesting to scholars. Coming as 
it did at the moment when his time and attention 
were absorbed by the various struggles in which he 
was engaged, he thought proper to leave his adversary 
in possession of the field, and securely trusted to pos- 
terity the part of deciding between their respective 

• At the bottom of this frontispiece sre the foDowing words, itdapted 
from Hone*: 

" Dttrakii tt peUem itiliAu gw) giMgiie per ora 
AmJndat, iutrortam lurpU." 

The title of the volume ia Q. Hobatii FtAcci Pokuata. Ea auiqmt 
Codd. el eertii Obtenationibiu emmdaoit, eariatqm Smptonm et Iti^ntt- 
(onun leclionet adjecit Albxandbb CuNinaAtiiDS. Haga Camihtm, apmd 
"nonum Jotuonium, 1721. There are other title pages both of this publi- 
cation and of the AitimadBertioiia, assuming to be publishefd at Loadon. 
The preface to the Animadeertioiu is dated 4 Cal. Dee. 17S1. Tbat of 
the text iptis IdUnu Deeentbru, 1721. 
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merits. As more than a century has since elapsed, 9"*J'- 
we may now consider that this judgment has been ^j^^^ 

pronounced, and that the reputation of Bentley has 

unequivocally triumphed : he is read and admired by 
hundreds to whom the lucubrations of his rival are 
unknown ; and Cunningham, like some others of his 
opponents, owes the preservation of his name to the 
transcendant reputation of him whom he laboured ao 
industriously to disparage. 
A fewimonths afterwards 
memoirs was assailed by another attack, which sur- Martrr. 
passed all the preceding in gall and malignity : this 
was firom Styan Thirlby, whose edition of Justin 
Martyr was published by subscription in the summer 
of 1722. We have already recorded his early anti- 
pathy against our hero, which displayed itself at a 
period when he could not have had any offence to 
complain of, and when his existence was probably 
unknown to Dr. Bentley. It is impossible to explain 
all the impulses which may operate upon so extrava- 
gant and capricious a character : but on this occasion 
his wrath had been excited by hearing that the Master 
of Trinity had spoken slightingly of him and his 
projected edition. In revenge he abused him with 
immoderate rancour in his preface and dedication to 
William Earl of Craven ; telling the latter that, when 
he met the offender in his company, he was withheld 
only by respect for his Lordship from taking vengeance 
of another description. So violently had resentment 
got possession of him, that he gives the full reins to 
invective, and rails against classical studies and Bent- 
ley, in so extravagant a style that he makes the reader, 
at the very outset of his work, doubt whether the 
editor was in a sane mind. Dr. Ashton, the Master 
of Thiriby's College, who had been his patron, and 
was unfavourably disposed to the Master of Trinity, 
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CHAP, spoke of this performaiice in a letter to Dr. Moss, the 
1732. Dean of Ely, in the following terms : "I have not 

'^- ^■-=- had patience to read all his dedication, but have seem 
enough to observe that it is stuffed with self-conceit, 
and an insolent contempt of others ; Bentley espe- 
cially, whom he again points at in page 18. I have 
read about 60 pages of his performance, and am 
really ashamed to find so much self-sufficiency '." Of 
Thirlby no more need here be said. Had it been the 
fortune of that desultory genius to enjoy the intimacy 
of the illustrious biographer of Savage, it is probable 
that his story might have supplied incidents as curious, 
and moral reflections as important, as that of the 
highly-gifted and profligate poet •. 

cotn-iHiT- As a set-ofi* against the tirades just mentioned, it is 
""■ fair to record the treatment which Dr. Bentley received 
about the same time from persons whose names hold a 
still higher station than those of his censurers. Robert 
Smith, the Professor of Astronomy, published in 1722 
Harmonw. Mensurarum, the posthumous work of his 
accomplished relative and predecessor, Cotes : his 
preface speaks of Bentley, as the encourager of science, 
in the most handsome terms imaginable; and with 
reference to his pecuniary liberality and activity in 
promoting subscriptions, first for the observatory and 
afterwards for astronomical instruments, he gives him 
the title of a ' second founder.' 

In the following year Jeremiah Markland first 
appeared before the public as a classical critic; a 
character which he sustained with distinction for more 



' Cok'g MSS. Yol. m. p. 116. The letter is piinted by Nichols, 
lAterory Anecdote*, vol. iv. p. 269. 

* Mr. Nicliols {lAttrary Antedotti, vol. iv. p. 364 — 371) girea some 
Memoin of Btpa Thirlby, about one half of which were taken frrau the 
hints and suggeatknu of Dr. Sam. Johnsoa. See also Literary Aneodotet, 
vol. ii. p. 551. 
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than fifty years. Hie first essay was an Epistola chap. 
Critica addressed to Dr. Hare, the Dean of Worcester, ^.^^ 
principally relating to pass^es of Horace which he ■ 
proposed to correct. The opening sentence contains E^rou 
a handsome tribute to the merits of Dr. Bentley, who '^'^"' 
is mentioned in all parts of the book with becoming 
praise. Markland, throughout his long career, uni- 
formly showed his admiration of our great critic ; 
which was founded upon an intimate acquaintance 
with his intuitive genius, and with the intrinsic and 
unrivalled excellence of hi& writings. I am particular 
in noticing this fact, for two reasons : first, the opinion 
of Markland is of great importance in awarding literary 
credit, not only on account of his learning, but of his 
candid disposition and unprejudiced judgment; se- 
condly, because our mention of him in connection 
with the party by whom Bentley was deprived of his 
degrees, might have led to a notion that he was also 
included among bis literary adversaries '. 

A classical miscellany was instituted in 1 722, and Wum. 
published periodically for two years, called BibUo- 
theca IMeraria; comprising the contributions of several 
scholars. The editor was Dr. ^amuel Jebb; the 
principal writer Mr. Joseph Wasse, late Fellow of 
Queen's College, the well-known commentator on 
Sallust and Thucydides : of him BenUey is recorded to 
have said, " When 1 am dead, Wasse will be the most 
learned man in England *." This publication affords 



' Nichols, in bis ftill and inteTMtiiig account of Mukland {lAttrarf 
Amtedottt, vol. iv. p. 376) meotionB ' a nde message being sent to him bjr 
Bentley,' relative to a projected editum of Apuleiug. Whatever be tlM 
authority for this story, Markland never testified any offence against 
Bentley. 

■ lW ia on the authority of Whiston. Wasse died neariy four yean 
before Bentky. Had he, however, mrvived him, Markland, Taylor, 
Dawes, and perhsfM other scholars, might have disputed the. truth of the 
prediction. 
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CHAP, another proof of the hom^e paid by all rising scholars 
I73S. ^ ^^ established fame of onr great AristarchoB. 
•■ In No. vi. are two copies of verses, one Greek the 

other Latin, written by Wasse in praise of Bsntley 
and his Horace. All ^at can be said in their favour 
is, that they are better than the generality of lauda- 
tory verses prefixed to hooks. The Latin copy con- 
tains some tolerable lines ; it testifies the anxiety felt 
by scholars, that Bentley would no longer delay the 
publication of those works which he was known to 
have been some time meditating, and which his 
advancing years rendered it unsafe to postpone '. 
Benti*j''« When the long vacation of 1722 afforded an in- 
Nkuder. termission to the ^tating business of the year, Dr. 
Bentley found leisure to make a complete revision of 
the Theriaca of Nicander, at the instance of Dr. 
Mead, the only friend who,, in the latter part of his 
life, possessed any material influence over him. Ni- 
cander, an old Greek physician of Colophon, in the 
time of Attains, had, like our countrymen Garth 
and Armstrong, composed didactic poems on subjects 
connected with the medical art ; two of which, the 
Theriaca and Al^xipkarmaca, are preserved. Dr. 
JVfead having put into Bentley'a hands an edition of 
the former by Gorrseus, (who translated it into 

* In the ibUowing lines it is hardly posnble not to suspect the writer of 
a waggish allusion to the ' slashing' propensitiea of our cride ; 

" Quart age, Rommue vuulei cfM«miM Ungax, 

Ure, teca, teUt pmreere pane tn* .■ 

. Falct preme Pbmiiqte tola, eaitiqtie TeratH 

Stria, barbaricat hai makjmua maaa*. 

Ftetpice Lucaittim, Oraiii ti forte negarU, 

Da eauiam lattdi materietnque turn. 

It mftf b« mentioned that Heame records in his MSS. that he fell into 
oompaaj with Wawe m 1733, when he spoke in pnise of Bentley in 
relation to hia undertaking of the New Teatament, as well aa in every other 
particular. 
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Latin verse,) our critic went through the whole with ^"ap- 
great care, writing his emendations on the margin ; ^j^[ 
he then retnmed it to his illnstrious friend, prefixing =^=— 
an elegant Latin epiade. This volume in the course 
of time found its way into the British Museum ; but 
the offspring of Bentley'a learning continued buried 
and unknown till the year 1814, when, by pennission 
of the Trustees, I copied' the emendations and the 
letter, and printed the whole in the Museum C^iatm, 
Nos. ill. and iv. along with the text of Gorneus's 
edition. Though the corrections are not defended 
by any notes, yet the scholar who inspects them will 
not fail to recognize the truth of an observation, 
more than once hinted in this history, that Bentley 
is more to be depended upon as a corrector of Greek 
than of Latin authors : the spirit of violent and harsh 
alteration, which continually shows itself in his revi- 
sion of the latter, did not accompany him when 
employed upon books in the former language. 

The pens of light and ephemeral writers, who swarm A"*=J "> 
like summer flies in the fields of literature, continued the spy. 
to make our great critic the object of their puny 
attacks and worthless panegyrics. 'The Spy,' a 
weekly literary paper, which lasted bat for a few 
numbers, in 1721 endeavoured to draw attention by 
an article against him, principally on the score of his 
New Testament. A pamphlet immediately appeared 
in his defence, avowedly written by a friend of Dr. 
Bentley, who was however almost as feeble as his 
adversary ". The Spy, who was sone scribbler 
writii^ for bread in a garret, had converted to his 
own purposes, without acknowledgment, many whole 

" 71c Apotfueani'i Dtfntet iff Dr. Bmlfay, ia A»i»tr to ike Spy. To~ 
gttker wHk tome O&wnxOtoM, Moral md Critical, npim tit Fabh nf Uu 
Jaekdam m Ptacodft Ftathvi, partiaitarfy addreitd to the Author i/ Ikt 
£^, London, 1731. 
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CHAP. senteQces from Boyle's book in the Phalaris contro- 
1722. ^erey : and the ' Defence' exposes the thefla of this 
^^^= pillager. But neither piece would have any claim 
upon our readers' notice, were it not for a single 
sentence in the latter, which professes to express the 
sentiments entertained by Dr. Bentley, after the lapse 
of many years, towards Mr. C. Boyle, now Lord 
iMi Or- Orrery, the object of his former severity. *' Let me 
"^' now tell it the Spy as a secret, that Dr. Bentley has 
the greatest deference for his noble antEigonist, both 
aa a person of eminent parts and quality : and I dare 
say his noble antagonist thinks of Dr. Bentley as of a 
person as great in critical learning, as England has 
boasted of for many a century." We may here add, 
what is stated on good authority, that Lord Orrery 
visited the Master of Trinity at his lodge ". 
Venet by About this timc Bentley committed to paper a co{^ 
Dr.Bender, ^f EugUsh vcTses : a sort of composition to which he 
was adapted neither by nature nor habit; but the 
reputation of the author, and singularity of the pro- 
duction, styled by Dr. S. Johnson ' the only English 
verses that he is known to have written,' have trans- 
mitted them to posterity. They were occasioned by 
an imitation of Horace's Ode (iii. 2.) Angttstam, ainici, 
pauperiem pati — by Walter Titley, a student of Trinity : 
this, which was probably a College exercise, so much 
pleased the Master, that he chose to devote a leisure 
hour to writing a parody of Titley's stanzas. The 
lines have been much admired, and the great critic 
just mentioned pronounced them the ' forcible verses 
of a man of strong mind, but not accustomed to write 
verse".' In truth, they rather aspire to the praise of 
eloquence than poetry ; but they claim, at all events, 
a place in the account of Bentley's life, since, whoever 

"Dr. Salter, note on DiMcrt. on f Aolari*, ed. 1777, p. 309. 
" BoMBetPs I/ift itfJoh»K», vol. iv. p. 24. 
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reads them, must perceive that ' our hero' had in his chap. 
eye his own fortune, and intended to pourtray his own j^ 
character and career. Titley's lines must first be laid - 
before the reader : 



IHITATION OV HOBACB, BOOK III. ODK II. 

He who irould great in BcieDce grow. 

By whom bright Virtue is adored. 
At fint most be content to know 

An humble roof and homely board. 

With want and rigid College laws 

Let him inm^d betimes comply, 
Urm to Religion's eacred caose. 

The learned combat let bun try : 

Let him her envied praises tell. 

And all his eloqneace disclose. 
The fierce endeavours to repel. 

To still the tomult of her foes. 

Him, early form'd, and eeasoo'd young, 

Snbtle opposera soon will fear. 
And tremble at his artful tongue. 

Like Parthians at a Roman spear. 

Grim deatii. Hi' inevitable lot. 
Which fools and cowards strive to fiy. 

Is with a noble pleasure sought. 
By bim who dares for truth to die. 

With purest lustre of ber own. 

Exalted Virtue ever shines ; 
Nor, as the Vulgar smile or frown. 

Advances now, and now declines. 

A glorious and immortal prize 

She on her hardy son bestows ; 
She shows bim heav'n, and bids bim rise, 

Tho' tod, and pain, and death oppose. 
With lab'ring flight he wings the obstructed way. 
Leaving both common souls and common clay. 
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Who rtrires to moont I^niasBiis' hill. 
And thence poetic laorels brin^. 

Must first acquire dne force and bIuU, 
Most fly with bwbd's or ease's wing. 

Who Nature's treaaurea iroold explore. 
Her myeteriee and arcana Icnow, 

MoBt high, aa lofty Newton, soar. 

Must Btoop, as delving Woodward, low. 

Who Btndies ancient laws and rites. 
Tongues, arts, and arms, all history. 

Most drudge, like Selden, day and night, 
And in the endless labour die. 

Who trmvels in religious jarrs. 

Truth mix'd with error, shade with rays, 
I^ke Whiston, wanting pyx, and stars. 

In ocean wide or sinks, or strays. 

But grant our hero's hope, long toil 
And comprehensiTE genius crown. 

All sciences, all arts his spoil. 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

Envy, innate in voJgar souls, 
^vy steps in and stops hie rise ; 

Elnvy with poison'd tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorioos or in want. 

To college and old books confined ; 

Instead of leam'd, he's call'd pedant. 
Dunces advanc'd, he's left behind : 

Yet left content, a genuine stoic he. 

Great without patron, rich without South-sei 



" These lines are in the Grotw, a miscellany, and in DotUla/'t CoUtclio* -. 
a in OeiU. Mag. 1740. p. Gl6. 
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At the end of the last chapter, we left the feud *^^*p- 
between Bentley and his academical enemies raging i^^ 
with full vigour. Colbatch continued his detenni- ^^^^^ 
nation to procure redress for the late libel upon his punuei the 
character; but the delays of the Vice-chancellor orS™]!.™ 
protracted the action against the publisher till the '"''' ''""'■ 
Act of Grace had made it impossible to pursue a 
criminal process in that or any other court in the 
kingdom. Nevertheless Colbatch conceived that a 
mode of proceeding still remained, which was not 
affected by the general pardon : this was^ to pro- 
secute an inquiry into the authorship of the libel, 
'in the office of judge:' an investigation which the 
civil law admits in some cases, and which, as he 
ima^ned, would allow of Bentley 's being himself 
examined as an evidence ; whereby he might be 
compelled to make a public confession of an act 
which had already incurred the severest censure from 
the Heads of the University. He had some months 
before propounded his ideas on this subject to his 
fi-iend Dr. Sayer, and had received a long letter from 
him, explaining the reasons which made him con- 
eider such a proceeding inadmissible in a case of 
defamation, although allowable in certain other in- 
stances. But this opinion could not deter him from 
his object : he was possessed of considerable ac- 
quaintance with the civil law, and having applied 
his mind with much diligence to the bearings of this 
case, he persuaded himself that he could see dis- 
tinctions, which made the exceptions of ,his friend 
the civilian inapplicable. Accordingly, the very day vov.si, 
on which Middleton stood before the. King's Bench ""' 
to answer for his libel upon the Master of Trinity, 
Colbatch appeared in the Vice-chancellor's court to 
prosecute the latter personage for a libel upon him- 
self. He produced the censure of the Heads upon 
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c|^- the second edition of ' Dr. Bentley's Proposals;' 
i72t which, being read by the Registrary, he implored 
== the Judicis Offidum, and b^ged that right and 
justice might be done him agreeably to the de- 
cree. Dr. Cro88e» who had been re-elected for a 
second year with scarcely any opi>osition, granted 
the petition, and appointed Cook, Dr. Colbatch^s 
proctor, to be * promoter of his office,' or prosecutor. 
The business of the day passed off with only some 
impertinent interruption from Lisle, who thought 
that this process was intended as a continuation of 
the former action. The Vice-chancellor going im- 
mediately afterwards to keep residence on his stall at 
Norwich, constituted Dr. Gooch his deputy, from 
whom was expected a renewal of vigorous proceedings 
Beniier against the Master of Trinity. Accordingly Colbatch 
cTjdcaceia applied to him to grant a citation for Bentiey to 
S^^ appear in Court, and give evidence respecting his 
lor-* Court, knowledge of the libel in question : it being thought 
better to take this step at once ; since, in case he 
confessed it, all further investigation might be spared. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining the citation, but 
a great one in getting it served upon the Master : 
the Esquire-beadles remembered the circumstances of 
the arrest of the great delinquent three years before, 
and were all as averse to such perilous service, as the 
mice in the fable were to undertake the office of 
belling the cat. At length one of those gentlemen, 
Mr. Attwood, was induced by the authority of Dr. 
Gooch, and a double fee, to execute this function ; 
and was agreeably surprised at finding himself civilly 
received by Bentiey, who intimated no intention of 
non-compliance, but only enquired ' whether the 
summons related to Colbatch's business.' In the 
'meantime the annual audit of Trinity College brought 
these two enemies into personal collision of a more 
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angry character, if possible, than heretofore : the chap. 
expenditure of lai^e Bums of money for new works at ^.^ 
the lodge, and other schemes of the Master, none of - ■ ' 
which had been ordered by the Seniority, and the 
accounts of which they were not suffered to examine, 
called for Colbatch's severe remonstrances : Bentley 
replied by violent and abusive language, the result of 
long-cherished resentment, which the occurrences of 
each successive day served to irritate and inflame. 

The court to which Bentley was cited was fixed for 'Tsi 
Jan. 17 ; but his measures were taken in a way 
which soon showed that his dexterity was more than a 
match for the resolution and perseverance of his ad- 
versary. He went to town, and learned that, in the 
opinion of lawyers, the proceedings of the University 
were illegal, as partaking of the nature of a gener^ 
inquisition, and might perhaps be resisted by appli- 
cation to the King's Bench. That court, however, 
did not sit till after the time fixed for his appear- 
ance ; and he well knew that the summary proceed- 
ings of the academical judge would not wait his con- 
venience. Accordingly he negotiated with one of his 
brother-chaplains an exchange of the turn of attend- 
ance at St. James's, for the month of January. When 
the Vice-chancellor's Court assembled, ' Richard 
Bentley, Master of Trinity College,' was three times J«i«. 17. 
summoned by name : he not appearing. Proctor Cooke 
moved for a compulsory writ ; but Dr. Crosse, who 
presided, declared that he would wait for his appear- 
ance till three o'clock. Lisle then came forward and 
said, that he could save the court that trouble ; as he 
held in his hand a letter from Dr. Bentley, who was 
in London, enclosing one from the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Lord Chamberlain, commanding his attendance i* abuDt in 
on his Majesty's service. The Vice-chancellor imme- J^"^' 
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CHAP, diately allowed the excuse to be just and sufficient, 
1^ adjouraed the proceedings to the 16th of February, 
=^=^= and admitted the appointment of Lisle as proctor for 
the Master of Trinity. But bis timidity suffered him 
to be brow-beaten by the insolence of this man ; who 
insisted on the name of his client being entered in the 
proceedings of the court as 'Doctor Bentley;' and 
when told by the Vice-chancellor that it was contrary 
to his duty and his oath to acknowledge a title which 
the University bad taken away. Lisle declared his 
belief that Dr. Bentley was atill entitled to that dig- 
nity, said that the Lord Chamberlain had so Styled 
bim, and that he would not give up the honour and 
dignity of his friend for any one. Such was his 
sauciness, that the by-standers remarked, that ' had 
Dr. Gooch presided, he would probably havejj been 
laid by the heels.' 
a'ST^' Before the day appointed, Bentley'e counsel moved 
from ths the Court of King's Bench to prohibit the proceedings 
K°^'i of the Vice-chancellor, alleging two objections against 
2^^^ them; first, that the.offence of the pretended libel had 
pr^e«^'n«" been pardoned in the late Act of grace or indemnity ; 
nraft;. secoudly, that the enquiry was illegal, inasmuch as it 
was designed to examine the supposed offender by 
interrogatories which he could not answer without 
criminating himself. The Court immediately granted 
a Rule for the Vice-chancellor to show cause, on the 
second day of the following term, why a prohibition 
should not issue : and be was enjoined to stay all 
proceedings during the interval. 

The Rule of Court being served upon the Vice- 
chancellor's deputy, produced gp'eat sensation in the 
University. While one party complained of tbia 
interference as a breach of academical privilege, their 
opponents triumphed at the check given to what they 
1 
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considered arbitrary and violent proceedings '*. But 9"y,''" 
the only individual in the place who seemed to under- i^sa. 
Btand the bearings of the question was Dr. Colbatch, - 
with whom this process had originated. His conduct 
in bringing the Universi^ into such a dilemma, by a 
reliance upon his own legal reading when opposed to 
professional advice, was rash and headstrong : nor 
does the olgect which he was pursuing appear to have 
been adequate ; since, even supposing him completely 
successful, he could only have obtained a censure of 
his libeller, by the same authority which had already 
censured the libel; while his own character would 
have received no additional vindication. His exer- coib«Mh 
ticms however iii the present exigency show great ^Mrfmi- 
energy and ability : he wrote statements of the case """ 
to inform and encourage the leaders of his party ; and 
drew up an elaborate pamphlet, called Jvs Academ- 
cum, which was printed and circulated, before the 
ensuing law term, among the judges and advocates '*. 
In this book the case is ably treated ; and it was 
likely to convey to unlearned readers the same con- 
viction that possessed the mind of the writer. Hia 

" There ftppeaiBd immediatelj tiro puaphleto, written by jpooog men 
of the Univereity, the firet in the character of a friend of Bentley, »nd 
called Amtmadetrtion* oa th» Umeriity'a Proeetditifft agaimt the mott 
Uanud R. Bemiltf, D.D. By PJUMnrfimu CantaMgieiui*. The Bdply, 
entitled, A VindicatitM ^ the UnfeenUy qf Caatbridffe, in Antmer, SfC, 
Both these pieces are entirely wortbleaa j the writers having hut an im- 
perfect and confiiaed notion of the tnnBactbni which they were dis- 

" Hie title of this tract, which, according to the fashion of that day, 
serves aa a table of contents, is as follows ; " Jtis AcAaBHicDM ; or, n 
Defence o/thepeouHarJsrudietum vhich behngi qf common right to Uni- 
TSBsiTiBs in general, aad hath been granted by Rogal Charler$, confirwied 
to Parlianunt, to Ihote of England in particular. Shewing, that no Pro- 
hibition can lie against their Court* 0/ Judicature, nor repeal from Ihtm, in 
my Cmite Kie that ickich if now dgpeitding btfore the Vux-chanceliar of 
Cimbridge. With a fUJ Aceovnt and Vindieation qf tht Proettdmgt im thiH 
Came. Bg a Perton eoneemtd. London. Printed for R. Wilkin, at thb 
King's Hnd, in St. Paul's Chnrch-ytrd. uikcxxii." 

n2 -. , 
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CHAP, account of the peculiar jurisdiction belonging to Uni- 
1722 versities, both in England and the Continent, is clear 
"=^^= and satisfactory ; but he treads on perilous ground 
wheD he contends, that it is not amenable to the 
authority of the Court of King's Bench. He argues 
forcibly that the general pardon, for the disregard of 
which the University had been termed in court 
'insolent,' could hare no operation on the present 
proceedings, they being instituted not so much to 
punish the offender, as to vindicate the injured party, 
* whose reputation lay a-bleeding from the libel ;' that 
the King's gracions pardon neither was nor could be 
intended to operate in this case to the damage of the 
aggrieved party, any more than it could enable a 
person to retain possession of an estate of which he 
had fraudulently deprived the rightful owner. At 
all events he contends that Bentley, had he chosen 
to take advantage of that Act of grace, ought to have 
pleaded it at the bar of the Vice-chancellor's Court. 
The defence of the mode of proceeding ex officio 
exhibits much research into customs and precedents, 
and is spirited as well as argumentative. 

Dr. Colbatch was careful to avoid the intemperate 
langu^e, which had filled the pages of his adversary ; 
but he did retaliate in some sentences so caustic and 
acrimonious, as to prove that a sort of death-feud 
existed between the two parties. Two or three in- 
stances will be sufficient. Having occasion to men- 
tion De Vai^s, the instrument of the Duke d'Alva's 
tyranny in the Low Countries, he says, 

" By the way, it is worth one's notice, that there seldom arises 
ftn enemy to out Collegee, (to their discipline, 1 mean : for he who 
would subvert that, does worse than if he attempted to batter down 
their walls) bnt a body may discern Bomething in him, by which he 
hears a near resemblance to this De Vargas, either in his learning, 
or in his manners ; iKinietimeB perhaps in both : a late and notable 
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instance of thiB Bort might be givta in one, who hftd he lired at the CHAP. 
same time with De Vargas, might, for his skill in grammar, be *''■ 
thought to have gone to the same school. But grammar of itself, I * 
confess, does not always polish the native ronghneBs of some tempers ; 
no, nor criticism neither ; there may be those who have tm excelled 
De Vargas in both these arts, and outgone him as far in the bar- 
barity of their manners." Jot Acadenicum, p. 12. "It will go 

a great way towards clearing the injured party's reputation, when it 
shall be publicly known who it is that hath attempted to blacken it ; 
since whoever knows the man, knows what crecUt his aUegations 
deserve, and will soon be made to understand what it was that poshed 

him upon so desperate an attempt." Ibid. p. 17. " The design of 

the suit, which b now in question, is not the ofiender's punishment ; 
no, nor yet the reformation of his mannen ; the pltuntiff in this case 
being convinced by this time, how vain an attempt it would be for 
him, to bring that offender to condign punishment, and much more 
to correct and amend his mannen. All that he pretends to by this 
suit is the recovery of his own good name of which the said offender, 
as for as in him lies, has injuriously, I will not say feloniously, robbed 

him," &c. Ibid. p. 30. " For this cause, I am commissioned by 

the complainant in the present case, to tell the defendant, that as 
our court here proceeds according to the civil-law j none of those 
defamatory articles contained in his libel will be charged to his ac- 
count, that have any ground or colour of truth in them, in case there 
be any such articles, as I am fully persuaded there is not one in all 
tiie libel. I will venture further, and do hereby invite the said 
defiuner to make his appearance in court, with a promise, that the 
party aggrieved shall withdraw his con^laint, and desist from any 
fiuther prosecution of this cause, in case he, the said defamer, will 
bring sufficient proof of but any one of those articles, or, which is 
more, if the complainant shall not make it appear to be highly pro- 
bable, that all and every of the said articles, are not only notorionsly 
&lse, but known to be so by the Ubeller himself." Ibid, p. 87. 

The author having hastened the appearance of hia 
pamphlet, before the Easter term commenced, sent 
copies of it to all persons of consideration with whom 
he was acquainted, and among the rest to the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Judges of the different Courts, 
except Sir John Pratt and Sir John Fortesciie ; those 
being the only two upon the Bench to whom he was 
not personally known. But he experienced the dis- 
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CHAP, appointment which will often be the lot of an amateur 
1723. lawyer, when he attempts to give effect to his theories : 
• • as- such a person is generally ignorant of the rules 
and maxims of the Courts of judicature, it is not to 
he wondered, that the information which he has 
gathered from writers on jurisprudence should con- 
duct him into some practical error. All the cases 
which Colbatch cited, and all the points which he 
argned, could not get over the one objection whii^ 
professional men considered fatal to the late proceed- 
ings of the Academical court. The University had, 
in its exigency, committed its interests to Dean 
Sherlock, who, besides his femiliarity with business, 
resided, as Master of the Temple, in the centre of the 
legal world, and was much esteemed by the leaders 
April 13. of the profession. He held a consultation of eminent 
counsel on the day before the time fixed for showing 
Thepro- cause against the prohibition. The two University 
■gdiiir counsel were Sir Robert Raymond and Serjeant 
^^^i. Reynolds, each of whom was soon afterwards raised 
to the Bench ; besides these leaders, Mr. Mead, Mr. 
Fazakeriy, and Dr. Strahan, the civilian, were em- 
ployed ; Doctors Sherlock, Colbatch, and Middleton 
assisting at the consultation on behalf of the Univer- 
sity. Here Colbatch earnestly repeated the argu- 
ments of his pamphlet ; but in vain. There was 
some difference of opinion among the counsel respect- 
ing the propriety of the superior Court's interference 
in that stage of the business, before any thing beyond 
a preliminary measure had been taken by the Uni- 
versity ; but all agreed that the offence of the libel 
was included in the general pardon : it was therefore. 
resolved, at the proposition of Mr. Attorney, to let the 
business drop without a contest, in order to avoid a 
judgment against the University being entered upon 
record. 
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But Bentley did not thiok proper that the matter c^y- 
should fall to the ground as quietly as his prosecutors ij^i. 
intended : he judged that it was now his turn to act — =- 
on the offensive ; and aa he had before attacked 
Colbatch with his pen for a book which he had not 
written, he now attacked him by the law for one 
which he had written. He observed some passages 
of the Jus Academicum, in which the author, while 
ai^uing gainst the interference of the King's Bench, 
might be construed as speaking with disrespect of 
that Court itself. Accordingly, two days after the Apcu 30, 
Univeraity lawyers had announced the intention ofpr^MUM 
dropping the proceedings against him, his counsel, ^u<^m. 
Mr. Reeve, moved the Court of King's Bench to take 
cognizance of the Jus Academicum as a contempt on 
their jurisdiction. Several passages being read, a 
Rule of court was granted for Wilkin, the publisher, 
to show cause why an Attachment should not issue 
against him. Colbatch was immediately advised by 
his friends to make interest among persons in power, 
in order to avert the storm that seemed ready to burst 
over his head. The sentences which had brought 
him into his enemy's power, were in his own view 
and intention perfectly innocent, nor had it once 
crossed his mind that they were susceptible of an 
injurious construction. The following were the pas- 
Sages that gave most offence : 

" There is a atraiige doctrine got into Weetminater Hall, where it 
bath prevailed for above these hundred years put, as it ia like to do 
toT these hundred to come, nnlesa my Lords the Bishops shall think 
fit to talcenoticeafit in ParliamcDt, va. that the King's I^rdon shall 
pnt a atop to any process carried on in the Spiritual Conrts, fiv the 
refonnatioD of manners, or the salvation of a man'a toul." /w 
Acaiepuaim, p. 19. 

" Hot the Reverend Judges of the High Court of King's Bench 
will resent tbeir being snrprieed into such a thing ; or how the Uni- 
versity -mtl vindicate the most valuable of her iwivileges, which being 
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CHAP, once taken from her, the most bid adieu to aU the rest, from m muu- 
fest and unprecedented a violation, a private member onght not ki 
' much as to gBesa," p. 42. 

" It maf not be amtsa to take notice in tkia place, of a general 
obeervatian made by foreign writers, wbich hath been more that onoe 
made good here in Eng^d, that they who design to subvert the laws 
and liberties of any nation, commonly begin with the privileges and 
immnnities of the UniversitieB." p. 11, 

The sentence last quoted was particularly exclaimed 
against, being said to contain an insinuation that not 
only the Judges, but the GoTernment of King George 
designed to subvert the taws and liberties of the nation. 
It is certain, however, that the writer, whose whole 
mind was devoted to the maintenance of academical 
jurisdiction against Bentley, harboured no such views 
as were attributed to him, in writing these passages ; 
of which the most that can be said is, that they were 
unnecessary, incautious, and ill-timed. 
intereit in j^s it was clcaF that the interrogatories to be put to 
bvout Kith the party attached would soon force him to discover 
w^"'""' tli6 author, and as the consequences of this proceed- 
ing might be tremendous, Colbatch's friends exerted 
themselves with great earnestness to procure the inter- 
cession of powerful persons in his behalf. Particularly 
Dean Sherlock and Dean Hare used their interest 
with Lord Townsbend for his good offices, and if 
necessary, for a pardon ; while Dr. Freind, the Master 
of Westminster School, exerted himself in a similar 
manner with Lord Carteret, the other Secretary of 
State. Both those ministers admitted the extreme 
hardship of a respectable clergyman being ruined for 
an inadvertence, committed in the course of a struggle 
wherein he had been an aggrieved party ; and being 
Convinced that Colbatch was an inoffensive man, pro- 
mised their good offices and intercessions with the 
Lord Chief Justice; declaring their belief that if he 
would go into court and make a reasonable apology, 
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tbe matter would be terminated without further con- chap, 
sequences. He himself preferred his applicationB to ,™ 
the Lord Chancellor, now Earl of Macclesfield : the 
incessant solicitations which he had been making forceiiorM^' 
some years for a visitation of Trinity College, though ''•*"•**■ 
they had no other result, yet had procured him ^e 
acquaintance of this exalted personage ; who, how- 
ever great might be his faults, was remarkably acces- 
sible and affable. He indulged Colbatch with many 
interviews ; and although be condemned without re- 
serve the offending passages of his book, promised 
him his good offices with the Chief Justice, to make 
the consequences light, and end the matter in a more 
iavourable way than by procuring the King's pardon : 
and be directed him, before the matter came into 
court, to call upon Chief Justice Pratt, and express 
his contrition for bis offence. But the patronage of 
these great ministers was not calculated to render the 
unfortunate divine any real service. The distinguished ciMta*- 
Judge who presided on the Bench, entertained a high "" ^"'*" 
notion of the dignity of his court, and the necessity of 
repressing all attempts to disparage or question its 
authority ; in which feeling his three coadjutors, the 
Judges Fowis, Eyie, and Fortescue, strongly parti- 
cipated. He had also too just an opinion of the Sanc- 
tis of the judicial character, not to be jealous of the 
interference of persons in power with the administra- 
tion of justice. He heard therefore the representa- 
tions of the Cabinet Ministers without the least dispo- 
sition to attend to them ; insomuch that the Premier 
accounted for his inflexibility, by observing that 
' Pratt bad got to the top of his preferment, and was 
therefore refractory, and not to be governed by them.' 
However, when the Doctor, by advice of the Lord 
Chancellor, waited on the Chief Justice at his house 
in Onnond-street, he behaved to him with consider- 
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CHAP, able candour and mildoeaB : he declared indeed diat 
1^ be viewed the offence in a serious light ; but assured 

— "- - him that he would take no advantage of his having 
privately acknowledged himself author of the book. 
A similar intimation was given to him by Jndge Eyre 
upon- whom he likewise called ; and it seems highly 
probable that ^e Court had at first intended to be 
satisfied with the censure of the work, through the 
publisher ; whose expenses falling upon the author, 
would have been a punishment at least adequate to 
his offence. 

■*)9 7- The Chief Justice going to the court immediately 

after this interview, Wilkin was brought to the bar, 
to answer the charge of pubUshing a libel on the 
judicature of the kingdom. His lordship was severe 
in his condemnation of such an interference with pub- 
lic justice, by circulating insinuations against the 
Court, as if they were not equally ready to hear 
aiguments on both sides of a question : that being 

ij*p°'>- the last day of term, he ordered him to the Marshalsea 

Mittcd. prison, to remain there till the following term, * that 
they might have time to think of a proper punishment 
for his offence.' The affrighted bookseller made an 
effort to save himself by declaring that Dr. Colbatch 
was the author ; but the Chief Justice told him that, 
' he might do as he pleased about giving up the 
author ; for it should not save him from the punish- 
ment due to the offence of circulating the pamphlet ; 
and that his fate should be a warning to other pub- 
lishers;' adding, that ' the Court would serve the 
author in the same way if brought before them.' 
Wilkin's terrors were greatly augmented when, upon 
applying in the evening at the chambers of Mr. 
Justice Fortescue to be bailed, he was informed by 
his Lordship, that he had that day taken as bail of 
the publisher of the ' Freeholder's Journal,' a trea- 
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Bonable paper, 1000/., and 6002. for each of two chap. 
sureties ; and he was actually required to produce j~g| 
the same amount ; the Judge saying, that ' his ,...,=» 
offence was na great or greater '*.' As this enormous 
bail conld not immediately be procured, Wilkin 
had to remain in durance for the Tacation ; exposed 
to the tender mercies of the marshal, who extorted 
eleven pounds for allowing him the benefit of the 
Rules, and five pounds under pretence of excusing 
him from irons ! 

At the beginning of the Trinity term, the book- »■; si. 
seller was again brought up, and received a severe 
reprimand from the Court ; whereupon he voluntarily 
presented his affidavit naming the author of Jtts 
Aeademcum. This uncalled-for discovery the Chief 
Justice declared should avail him nothing, and re- 
manded him to prison : but upon the ground of the 
affidavit, the Court directed a rule to be served on 
Dr. Colbatch to show cause why he too should Hot 
be attached. 

Colbatch was now advised by his lawyers andcduidi 
friends to lose no time in procuring the King's J^"^ 
pardon, which had been promised him, if necessary, '^°' 
by bo^ the Secretaries of State. He was, likewise, 

" Chalmen'a Biognqthical Dictioiiaiy, in tlie Bccaimt o( thit Judge, 
Sir John Fortescne, (article Ala»4) informs lu tiiat he waa the friend and 
correspondent of Pope, to whom the poet addrened hia Imit&tion of 
Horace, Satire II. 1., and antbor of the Fleadinga of ' Straddling eerta$ 
Styles,' in Swift's and Pope's Miscellanies. Had this been the bet, it 
would have been curious to remark that this abhorrence of ' libels and 
ntireft' showed itself in the case of Poor Vvilkin to be eren greater than 
tlie poet attributes to him. But nnlockily , thej were different personages, 
and not difficult to distdngoish ; although the; were both Judges, and sat 
together for some yean in the same Court. Tha person mentkiued in the 
text was Su- JoAm Forlescue, who added the siraame of Aland i he retired 
from the BedCh in 1746, and was made an Irish Peer. Pope's friend was 
WiOiam Fortescue, who was first made a Judge in 1736, and after having 
sat successively in the Exchequer and Common Pleas, became Master at 
the Rolk, and died in 1750. 
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CHAP, recommended to keep out of the way, that he might 
1792. ^^^ ^^ found by Bentley's attorney, when he came 
" to serve the Rule of Court upon him ; since he 
would, otherwise, in the natural prepress of the case, 
be committed about the end of term, and lie in 
prison the whole of the long Vacation. But when 
he renewed his application for the promised inter- 
ference of the great ministers in his favour, he found 
their tone much altered since their communications 
Lflrdcw- with the Chief Justice. Lord Carteret in particular, 
^"^ had at first been profuse in his assurances of pro- 
tection in case of the worst : ' should the Doctor be 
sent to prison, here,' said be, brandishing his pea> 
* is Mercury's wand, which will soon fetch him out.' 
Now, however, his Lordship's language was altered, 
and when the hardship of the case was represented, 
he made himself merry upon ' University men, who 
sucked in notions which ^ey called principles, and 
were resolved strictly to adhere to and die martyrs 
for them.' He advised, however, that Colbatch 
should present himself before the C«urt, and make 
an apology for his fault; and he would undertake 
that nothing should hurt him, and that he would not 
be committed. But Dr. Freind, whose heart mis- 
gave him on this point, begged his Lordship to pledge 
his word, that in case of the worsts ' Mercury's 
wand' should be put in operation. Re-encouraged 
by a Iresh promise of this shield of power, the de- 
linquent, who had changed his lodgings to escape 
notice, now put on his gown and appeared publicly 
in the streets and in Westminster Hall : here some 
lawyers, upon hearing the grounds of his security, 
told him to despair his charm, for that ' if he 
confessed himself the author of Jus Academicum, the 
King himself could not hinder his being sent to 
prison.' After all the vibrations of resolution natural 
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to a man la his circumstances, being assured by the chap. 
Lord Chancellor that it would be better for him that ,^3^ 
the Ministry should not interfere, the Doctor de- — — — 
termined to brave the storm. Accordingly, two 
days before the end of term, his counsel moved for 
the liberation of Wilkin, and the accepting Col- 
batch's recognizance for hia appearance : when the 
Chief Justice, more moderate than his brother For- 
tescne, fined Wilkin 51. and discharged him ; and 
fixed 2001. bail for Colbatch liimself, and 100/. for 
his sureties ; thus leaving him at lai^ till November, 
to ruminate on his unlucky predicament, and con- 
cert operations for the next campaign. 

It deserves to be recorded as no common instance 
of spirit, that Dr. Colbatch, while he stood in need 
of all the interest which he could make for his per- 
sonal security, yet never for a moment foi^t the 
public cause in which he was embarked ; but availed 
himself of all opportunities of his interviews with the 
Cabinet ministers and Judges, to remind them of the 
affairs of Trinity College, and solicit a settlement of 
the visitatorial power, as the only method by which 
the distractions of the society could be appeased. 
Every one allowed that this ought to be done ; and 
all agreed in thinking the Lord Chancellor the fittest 
person to carry through the measure. But Lord 
Macclesfield only repeated the promises which ex- 
perience had shown to be fallacious : on one oc- 
casion he went so far as to say, ' that he was ashamed 
to see him, since nothing was yet done about Trinity 
College.' Colbatch's eyes appear to have been gra- 
dually and unwillingly opened to the truth, that 
Lord Macclesfield had all along only intended to 
amuse him with hopes, and would never originate a 
measure which was disagreeable to an active partizan 
of the Whig interest. 
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CHAP. Bentl^y, being thoe able to wreak his reseatment 
1731 °P°° ^^^ adversary through the agency of that high 
- ' — tribunal which the latter had nnwittingly offended, 
pile* tfttiie' took no further trouble with a business which went 
^^."^ on BO agreeably to hia wishes ,- but occupied himself 
**"** *hi, '"*"' * scheme of greater importance, his own resto- 
KMaraiion ration to his degrees. He had now continued three 
J^ years and a half under the ban of the University ; 
and although possessed of the two most important 
preferments in the place, was deprived of all title, 
rank, and voice in the body, and not suffered to 
perform the duties of his station. For some time he 
had calculated upon his restoration eidier through 
the interference of a Royal visitation, or from the 
influence of a more friendly feeling in the University, 
But all prospect of the first had long passed away, 
and recent events, by exaB|>erating former animosi- 
ties, had made the second less probable than ever. 
He was all along convinced that the original pro- 
ceedings against him had been arbitrary and illegal i 
from the language held by the Court of King*s 
Bench in the late affair of the Mandamus, he col- 
lected that the judges would make no difficulty in 
interfering with the academical judicature if they 
deemed its proceedings to be faulty ; and he resolved 
Majft. to appeal for justice to that high tribunal. Accord- 
ingly, two days before the publisher of Jus Acade- 
itacum was to appear before the offended Court, Bent- 
ley's counsel moved for a rule to be addressed to the 
University of Cambridge, to show cause why a Man- 
damus should not issue, compelling them to restore 
him to all his degrees. The motion was grounded 
upon an affidavit of his proctor, Denys Lisle, 
alleging that he had been suspended by the Vice- 
chancellor without hearing or summons, and after- 
wards degraded by the Senate upon the representation 
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of the same personage. The judges made some re- ^l*^^ 
marks upon the propriety of referring such a case to lygj;, 
a local visitor : but in fine they granted the Rule •" 
iVm, for the Universily to show cause on the second 
day of the ensuing term. Beutley, having kept this 
rule one week, served it upon the Vice-chancellor. 
That officer being unequal to a matter of such im- 
portance, the academical privileges were entrusted to 
the care of Dr. Gooch, and his brother-in-law, the 
Dean of Chichester. The latter, in particular, from 
the opinion entertained of his talents, judgment, and 
knowledge of business, enjoyed the full confidence c^ 
the Senate ; and he engaged in its service with as 
much zeal as if he had still been one of the Heads. 
The time was found too short for instructing counsel 
in the whole merits of a case which involved so 
much of the statutes, usages, and privileges of an 
University, and required a minute examination of old 
charters and re^sters. They therefore directed Ser- 
jeant Reynolds to show cause against the Rule, so 
far as to allege the exempt jurisdiction which the 
University derived from Royal charters confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament, and then to give a succinct nar- 
rative of the proceedings against Bentley, from the 
beginning of Middleton's action of debt, to the com- 
plaint preferred by him to the King in Council after 
his Degradation ; contending that the punishment 
had been inflicted by an authority competent to 
censure the members of the University; and that 
the same body which gave the degrees, possessed a 
right to take them away. If however the Court 
were not satisfied with this statement, the Serjeant 
was directed to pray for a longer time, to allow the 
charters and records to be searched, and preparations 
made for a more particular defence of the academical 
privileges. The judges, as it was foreseen, did not 
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CHAP, admit those allegations aa conclusive, but granted 
i™ tbe prayer for postponement, or, in the technical 

■ I phrase, enlai^ed the rule till next term. 
*' ' In the meantime great pains were taken to prepare 
a defence ; and Colbatch drew up a very able paper, 
containing all the at^uments by which it might be 
proved that the University had acted justly in punish- 
ing Bentley's contumacy ; and that whatever were 
the merits of the case, they were not cc^izable by 
the Court of King's Bench. It was judged that 
much would depend upon the leading counsel to 
whom this important cause was intrusted. The in- 
UniTCTrftj dividual who at this time stood highest in reputation 
mS''*''at the English bar was Sir Philip Yorke, tbe SoH- 
I^L* ^^*^^ General : and though he was not a member of 
the University, and several eminent barristers were 
already engaged in her service, yet it was thought 
proper at such a crisis to confide the academical 
interests to one who had a paramount character in 
the profession : from this circumstance began the 
intimate connection between the University of Cam- 
bridge and that distinguished personage, which sub- 
sisted to the end of his life, and has been inherited 
by his posterity '*. 

After several postponements, the case of the Uni- 
versity was to have come into discussion on the 13th 
of November ; on which day Bentley appeared in 
tbe court, supported by his friends, Dr. Bradford, 
Bishop of Carlkle, and Dr. Gee, Dean of Lincoln". 

<■ On tba cotKhiaion of Sir Philip Yorke's pleadiiig* in tbe case of Dr. 
Bentley, in February 1723-4, he was complimented with the title of 
Univendty-CouneeL In 1749 he was chosen High Steward; ia which 
ofltce he was succeeded by his boq, the Earl of Hardmcke, in 1764, and 
by his grandson, the Earl of Hardwicke, in 1S06. 

" Dr. Edward Gee, who was this year removed from the deanery of 
FeteriMrough to that of Lincoln. He was also Prebendary of Weatminster, 
and an intimate friend of Dr. Bentley. Colbatch observes in one of hia 
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But the iudispoaition of the Chief Justice prevented chap. 
his attending the court, and disappointed the ex- ^^^ 
pectations of the assembled auditory. Two days - 

afterwards, the case was argued in &Tour of the 
University with great ability by Sir Philip Yorke. 
Among other things he contended, that the charters 
of the University exempted it from the jurisdiction 
of the King's Bench; and consequently that the 
Court had no power to interfere in behalf of the 
deprived Doctor. It being of primary importance 
that this poiut should he cleared up, the Court, 
without entering into the merits of the case, directed 
a writ of mandamus to the University to restore 
Richard Bentley to his degrees, to which a return 
might be made of the several facts and circumstances, 
showing that the Court had no authority to interfere ; 
and upon such return, the question of jurisdiction 
might be argued and decided. 

We must now attend to poor Colbatch, whom we Coibatdi-i 
left struggling to extricate himself from the toils of**^ 
his enemy into which he had inadvertently fallen. 
His cousin, Sir John Colbatch, a aui^eon of great 
eminence, had learned from Mr. Baron Price, that 
in his opinion the best and only way to escape with 
credit was to obtain the interposition of the Crown, 
by a pardon or a no& prosequi. For this purpose he 
went to town early in October, and the journal of his 
proceedings during the ensuing term presents only a 
renewal of interviews with Cabinet-ministers, and 
other exalted personages, by whom he was generally 
received with kinduess and sympathy, and encou- 
raged to look for a speedy and easy termination of 
his troubles. Besides bis former intercessors, who 

letters, in reference to the afiain of Trinity College, tbat Dr. Gee waa the 
onlj penon of note that he could hear ot, who i^iprored and juatifled 
Bentley 'i proceedinga in eroy thing. 

VOL. II. O ^-. , 
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in his favour. But they possesBed do influence ex- 
cept that of character, being Tories, and the only 
two prelates on the Bench who opposed the Govern- 
ment in the affair of Atterbury'a plot, and the com- 
mitment of the Duke of Noriblk to the Tower, which 
was just then agitated in Parliament. He discovered 
a more powerful friend in Lord Carleton, the Pre- 
sident of the Council. This nobleman, formerly Mr. 
Henry Boyle, was the last survivor of the knot of 
statesmen, termed the Whig Junta, who swayed the 
measures ofQovemment in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Being an old school-fellow and of the same college 
as Colbatch, he renewed his acquaintance with much 
kindness and sympathy, aud promised his inter- 
cession in the proper quarter. It was aniversally 
allowed that the offensive sentences of Jtts Acade- 
tnicum had proceeded iirom no malignity of intention ; 
and as his inadvertency had already put him to an 
expense of more than 100^., besides long and harass- 
ing attendance, people thought that the punishment 
had exceeded the fault, and that any further pro- 
ceeding would be a great hardship. Even the Chief 
Justice, when it was represented to him that both 
Secretaries of State were desirous that he should be 
let off, BUg^sted, that * then they might procure 
him the King's pardon.' But Colbatch discovered 
too late that there was a lion in the path, which 
intercepted all his prospects of powerful mediation. 
The Lord Chancellor, from an apprehension that 
some of the Judges, who were more jealous than 
even their Chief of the dignity of their Court, might 
be offended if the culprit were taken out of their 
hands, or from some other reason, was resolved to 
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prevent this indulgeace being extended to a person, chap. 
who, though respectable and harmless, had the mis- j^^a. 
fortune to be a Tory. — 

Before the beginning of term Colbatch had several Ttvmufto- 
interviewB with Lord Townshend, who treated him by Lord 
with the frankness and kindness which suited bis '^"■'"'""'^ 
character : told him that he had written to the 
Chancellor to make the matter up with the Judges, 
and that if it could not be settled in that way, he 
would do it by another. The Minister then entered 
into a fomiliar conversation upon the politics of the 
University of Cambridge, and expressed bis regret 
that they did not endeavour to keep well with the 
Grown ; adding this remarkable speech, ' that he 
had been blamed for procuring them the Royal 
donation of a library.' The Doctor replied, that it 
was in his lordship's power to set right the most 
considerable body in the University, Trinity College, 
which had been petitioning so many years in vain 
for a Visitor ; intimating that a redress of their griev- 
ances would naturally remove the discontented feelings 
which they then entertained : the Minister admitted 
the hardship, bat laid the blame upon the indolence 
of the Bishop of £Iy. In regard to his own affair, 
his Lordship sent him to wait upon the Chief Justice 
with a message from himself, intimating that the 
Crown would interfere to stay proceedings, and wish- 
ing to know in what manner that object could most 
properly be effected. Colbatch proceeded immedi- 
ately to Sir John Pratt's, but found that he was just 
gone out : whereupon an unfortunate idea came across 
his mind, that he ought to go and communicate the 
Minister's design to the Lord Chancellor, lest he 
should appear to distrust the promise of the latter. 
This wily Lord, having learnt the state of the case, Prmntcd 
determined to counteract what was doing ; and under q,^^ 



CHAP. pTetence of smoothing the way, made the Doctor 
1781 promUe not to deliver Lord Townahend's mesBsge to 

I the Chief Justice till he had himself seen him upon 

the subject. Colbatch howeTer, presently perceiving 
that he had been surprised and tricked by this exalted 
personage, went back to Lord Townshend, and can- 
didly told him what had passed : the Minister revived 
his spirits by promising to procure him the King's 
pardon the next day, and directed him to call upon 
him again in the evening at bis office, when he should 
see and talk with the Chancellor. Going at the time 
appointed, be found a cabinet meeting jnst broken 
up : Lord Townshend, as soon as he saw him, ordered 
Lord MacclesBeld to be recalled, and the two great 
men held a long conversation apart, in which the 
Chancellor contrived to intercept the favour designed 
for the unfortunate Colbatch. They then joined 
him, and Lord Macclesfield urged that nothing more 
was required but to make a reasonable apology to 
the Court, and that he would be committed to satisfy 
form ; that this would be only nominal, as he would 
regain his liberty the next day ; and earnestly ad- 
vised him to nndei^o this trivial ordeal : Lord Towns- 
hend then joined in the recommendation, saying, 
" Do, good Doctor, do." Thus pressed, he had no 
alternative but to acquiesce; although he was no 
longer deceived, but saw himself the victim of a 
hard-hearted policy. It is not easy to pronounce 
what was Lord Macclesfield's motive for taking so 
much pains to deceive and oppress an inoffensive 
clergyman : possibly a consciousness of his own enor- 
mous delinquencies might have given him secret 
apprehensions of a day of reckoning, when, exalted 
as he was, he should stand in need of the fttvour of 
those Judges, whom he was then so anxious to 
oblige. 
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The only practical effect of the great interest raised chap. 
in Colbatch's favour, was to prolong his suspense and „^^ 
vexation. During the Easter term neither the prose- ^=^= 
eutor nor the Court took any notice of him, probably 
expecting the business to be terminated by ^e inter- 
position of Royal mercy. At the latter part of 'the 
term, he wished himself to move the Court for judg- 
ment; but his counsel dissuaded him, under the 
apprehension that he might remain a prisoner the 
whole vacation. But in the following term, the 
Court, on the motion- of Bentley's counsel, Mr, Reeve, 
ordered that Dr. Colbatch should be examined by 
the Master of the Crown Office. The formalities of 
these interrogatories (a mode of proceeding which 
our law adopts only, I believe, in the case of attach- 
ments) were protracted through the greater part of 
the term, and the report of the Mfister would have 
been made to the Court on the last day, had not the 
interference of Lord Townshend, who sent the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury to that officer, occasioned its post- 
ponement to the Easter term. This likewise was 
suffered to pass away in fruitless attendtmce at West- 
minster Hall; the prosecutor having secured his 
enemy in his clutches, and being in no hurry to dis- 
miss him. At length Colbatch's patience being h>tU. 
exhausted, he resolved at aU hazards to apply for a 
termination of this vexatious affair. The moment 
chosen was the most unpropitious imaginable, owing 
to an unexpected incident shortly to be mentioned. 
Nevertheless, he was treated by Chief Justice Pratt 
with the mildness and candour due to a person of 
respectable and unblemished character : he offered an 
apology for his offence, at the same time remindii^ 
the Court that this was the fifth term that he had been 
in attendance to receive ite censure. The Court, as he He ii Mn- 
expected, committed him ; the Chief Justice saying, "" 
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CHAP, however, that he might move for his discharge as soon 
i™. ^ ^® pleased. After little more than a week's confine- 
^ . ment, which the indulgence of the Marshal, propi- 
tiated by a present, rendered almost nominal, Dr. Col- 
batch was ag£un brought up before the King's Bench 
to petition for his dischai^e ; whereupon Sir Littleton 
Powis, the senior Puisne Judge, delivered him his 
SentetiM by final ohjui^tlon. His Lordship had just been read- 
powu."' "^ ing Jtis Acadetnicum, and was master of its contents ; 
but, unfortunately for the author, he considered some 
of the reflections intended for Dr. Bentley, as levelled 
against the Court : he regarded Colbatch's commen- 
dations of Academical law as conveying a censure 
upon the Common-law of the land ; and termed ' the 
appeals made to foreign lawyers quite foreign to the 
purpose :' a conceit which took his Lordship's fancy 
so much, that he repeated it three or four times in the 
course of his speech. But the most disastrous point 
was the motto of the book, Jura negat eiM nata, tiikil 
rum arrogat — . This venerable Judge, who had 
passed a long life in the study of Law Latin, had for- 
gotten whatever acquaintance he might have con- 
tracted with classical writers sixty years before ; for 
he accused Colbatch of * applying to the Court the 
most virulent verse in all Horace, Jura Jiegat nbi 
Jiata, nViil non abroqat.' The culprit immediately 
set him right as to Horace's word ; and told him 
besides that the motto was intended to apply, not to 
the Judges, but to Bentley. Sir Littleton, however, 
would not be driven from what he considered his 
strong hold ; he thrice recurred to this unhappy quo- 
tation, which accused their Lordships of 'ahrogating' 
the laws, and each time Colbatch was imprudent 
enough to interrupt and correct him. At last the 
Court remarked to his counsel, Kettelbey, that his 
client did not appear to be sensible of his being in con- 
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tempt; and, to coDviDce bim of that fact, sentenced chap. 
him to pay 50^., to be imprisoned till it was paid, and ^j^ 
to ^e security for his good behaviour for a year '•. ■■ 

'Wnile Colbatch was making provision for pajmaent 
of the fine, the Chief Justice told him, that if any 
Clerk of the Court would answer that it should be 
forthcoming, by the end of the term, he should hare 
his liberty immediately. This good-nature seems to 
have been a hint that it would be remitted ; and Mr.- 
Kettelbey, his counsel, undertook to make a motion 
for that purpose ; but by the same mismanagement 
which attended all the proceedings of that gentleman, 
whom Colbatch had employed merely because he 
was his fellow-townsman of Ludlow, he postponed it 
till the last day of term, and did not rise to move till 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Powis had left the 
bench ; and those judges who remained declined 
hearing such a motion except in a full Court. 

At the moment that Bentley was thus punishing one Hiddiecon'i 
of his adversaries, another of them afforded him the t^hi^ c«- 
nnexpected opportunity of taking a similar venge-^lJ^JS* 
ance. Dr. Middleton had applied himself, in his new ««'*«*»»■ 
office of Principal librarian, to consider the proper 
airangement and management of the Public Library, 
which had been so gjreatly increased by the King's 
noble present. The Univeraity had now devoted to this 
purpose the whole of the apartments over the Schools, 
including the Regent House : while, to supply the loss 
of that room, a subscription had been raised for build- 
ing the present Theatre, or Senate House. The first 
stone of this beautiful structure had been laid by Dr. 
Crosse, at the head of the University, on the 24th of 
June, 1722 : and the erection was proceeding rapidly. 

" Hun WM reuon to believe th&t it had been intended by the Court to 
bave diicbaiged Colbatch with the fine of one nurk, hsd it not l>een for 
hifl behaviour during the Judge's q)eech. 
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CHAP. Meanwhile general attention was directed to the suh- 
ijn. i^*^' upon which Middleton published a Latin tract, 
'■I- addressed to the Senate, entitled BtbUotheoB Canto- 
brigienm Ordinandi Metkodat. His advice upon the 
whole management of the library is clear and judi- 
cious : he recommends, among other things, that in 
the classical arrangement, the King's books should 
be intermixed with the rest, being suffieiently distin- 
guished by the Royal arms affixed to each volume. 
The Librarian seized this occasion of giving another 
severe slap to his enemy Bentiey, who had detained 
for some years certain manuscripts which be was 
collating, and among others, the celebrated Beza 
manuscript, die glory of the library. Since however 
all these treasures were now returned, the paragraph 
which is quoted in my note, served only to display 
the unabated animosity of the writer '•. But it would 
have been fortunate for Middleton had he stopped 
here : his zeal in the cause which then agitated the 
University, led him to prefix a dedication to the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Andrew Snape, who was diligently 
employed in maintaining the cause of the Senate 
against the Master of Trini^, and who in his inau- 
gural speech had declared, that he was ready to 

u « QuulAm tameii apnd nos, viginti fere Codicss MSS. a Bibtwtheot 
Pabliea domum dbi transtulit; quonun eliquos wulecim, alioa octo^ 
omnea Butem quinque ad minimnm annoa eibi quasi proprun serraTiti 
atque inter alioa celebenimuin iilud Evangelionim exemplar, quod a doc> 
ttaaiino B«u dono olim acceperat Academia ; "'<"i"ir'in plane BibUotliecs 
Dostnc Imnen, claiissimunique BumnuB vetustatiB monumenttunt quodque 
advtiue, curiodque onmes imice ferine omniom ridere et Tenare cujHimt : 
^lu tamen Beptem jam drciter anncM non modo tum utendi, wd ne eonsin* 
deodi qoidem, nisi impetrate priiu a Viro bono Tenia, copiam habmt 
Academia : etenim cogitat Vir modeatua oliia demum omnibas pemuaderei 
quod sibi jam diu babet persuaaiwmum, se unnm esae in hac Academia, 
qui maniucriptoB librot evolveTe digniu haberi mereatur. Houcce tcto 
Beue Codkem, poMqnam repetitii nundie rcvoore fnutra labonsMm, ad 
Kbliodiecam tandem pe.uni ante diebus, una cum reliquia iOii nipn 
meiiioiMiB,nmitten dignatua eat" JUkUUmi'* fTorib, nd. ut p. A9%. 
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encoonter any risk, even that of prison and of bonds, chap. 
rather than surrender the rights and privileges of the ij^ 
University. He praises Snape for his devotion to the -- 
interests of the body, and reflects upon certain per- 
sons, who aimed at subjecting the academical juris- 
diction to the courts of Westminster. Though these 
sentences were levelled at Bentley, yet they were 
capable of a different interpretation, and might be 
imagined to contain a complaint gainst the Judges 
of the King's Bench. Colbatch accordingly advised 
and entreated his friend to omit those words, as likely 
to prove injurious both to the University cause and 
his own ; since they two would be ttelieved to act in 
concert in their attacks upon the Judges : but Middle- 
ton viewed the matter in a different light, and could 
only be induced to mftea the pass^e in a slight 
degree. Bentley, aware of the jealousy of the Judges 
upon that head, immediately perceived that his enemy 
had, by writing this book, given him an advantage ; 
and although he had already been engaged, within 
the last three years, in no less than five distinct suits 
before the King's Bench, he did not hesitate to add a 
sisth, by prosecuting Dr. Middleton for a libel npon 
that high tribunal. 

Accordingly Seijeant Cfaeshyre moved for an infer- M«y 14. 
raation against the book and its publisher, naming b^°B^tier 
the Principal Librarian as the avowed writer. The[VJ^^ 
pamphlet being handed to the Bench, the ChiefJu^s*^ 
Justice pronounced, that * if Dr. Middleton was 
really the author, he must be the most ungrateful 
man alive, considering that the Court had already 
treated him with so much lenity, and had done as 
much or even more than the law would justify, in 
making up the quarrel between him and Dr. Bentley.' 
As a preliminary step, Crownfield, the University 
bookseller,' who had published it, was ordered to 
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CHAP, attend the Court to ahow cause why he should not 
1721 ^ attached. 
= ^ - -^ ^ This happened to be the very day upon which Col- 
batch applied to the Bench to take cogDizaoce of his 
own protracted aOair; and he imagined this new 
prosecution to be only a stratagem to exasperate the 
Judges against himself as the supposed confederate of 
Middleton : an effect which it actually produced. 
But Bentley intended something more than a ruse de 
guerre: for he carried on a process similar to that 
against Colbatch, and pushed it through all its stages 
to a similar result. There was this difference only 
between the two cases : Middleton, profiting by the 
example of his friend, forebore to ^gravate the 
misery and expense by delays and applications to the 
great. The following is the passage of bis Dedica- 
tion, in which the contempt of Court was considered 
most apparent : 

" Alii interea, Doctorea creeiidi jus nobis licet iategnun permit- 
tant, de doctorata tamen dejicere, de Senatu noBtro detnrbare, stto 
nisi urbitreta et consensu hand patiantur; remmqne adeo Academi- 
CBram cogititionem et jndidom ad forum prorsu* tUienvm algue aeter- 
mmi avocant : qnomm conatns ni repellere tandem ac propolsare 
voluerimus, lethale qooddam vulnua huic nostne Academiie infligatnr 
□ecesse eat"." 

Middleton Accordingly, on the 15th of June, he was com- 
lune 20. mitted by the Court for the contempt discovered in 
the sentence just cited ; and being ^ain brought up 
five days afterwards, be was fined 50f. and discbai^ed, 
after giving securities for his good behaviour for one 
twelvemonth . 

" The words distiiiguished by italics were those which gave tbe Coort 
moet offence. When Middleton'a Works were collected and printed in 
four Tdnmes, thirty year* afterwards, those nnhicky words were thought 
too scandalona to b« inaertedt the sentence accordingly stands thus : 
"rerumque adeo Academicarum cognitionem et judictam ad forum 
•••••••• av-cant." Vol. iii. p. 178. 
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While BenUey was thus successfully directing the chap. 
weapons of law at the heads of his principal enemies, i-^j. 
his suit against the University for depriving him of ■ 
his degrees went on with that deliberate caution which niue'^ ' 
was doe to the important considerations involved, u^^ljlt 
Saape, the Vice-chancellor, exerted himself with 
much energy ; his principal ally was Colbatch, who 
during the late period of anxiety and trouble, had 
devoted his time and thoughts more to the public 
cause than even to that which involved his own for- 
tune and liberty. The return to the mandamus of 
the Court of King's Bench was made in Hilary term 
1723 ; but the ailment npon it was postponed by 
agreement to the following term. This return, the 
object of which was to show that ' a mandamus did 
not lie,' inasmuch as the University possessed a juris- 
diction not amenable to the Court, was drawn up 
under the direction of Dean Sherlock, and a defence 
of it was written by Dr. Colbatch. The last paper 
was composed with great industry and ability, and 
comprised every thing in the way of law, precedent, 
and ai^ument which could be ur^ed in defence of the 
Senate : and to this the University counsel had re- 
course for their instructions. In the Easter term, 
Serjeant Comyns, who was to defend the return, not 
having been able to make himself master of the argu- 
ments by the day appointed, moved for and obtained 
a postponement. But in the following term the merits 
of the case were argued at length by the learned 
Serjeants Cheshyre and Comyns, the former of whom 
contended for Bentley, that the return was insufficient, 
and contained no justification of the proceedings of 
the academical Senate : the latter replied by showing 
that the University did possess a power of this descrip- 
tion over its own members, and that it was justly 
exercised in the present case ; since Bentley had 
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CHAP, treated their jarisdiction with contempt, and when 
iTsi adrhonished by his Suspension, had refiised to make 
■ ■ -■■ ■■-= his Bubmiseion and pray for pardon. Upon the facts 
of the case there was no difference in the statement of 
the two parties : but so extraordinary had been the 
proceedings against the Doctor, that no precedent 
could be discovered which bore any resemblance or 
parallelism to them. The whole details of those 
events, having been faithfully laid before the reader 
in a former chapter, need not here be repeated ; and 
the legal ailments of the two Serjeants are preserved 
in Strange 's Reports. Now that the merits of the 
case can be considered without prejudice or passion, 
it is probable that every one will be of opinion that 
the treatment experienced by Bentley in the affair of 
his suspension and deprivation was violent and intem- 
perate : that it was also illegal was pronounced by the 
The judgei fouT Judges, who delivered their opinions seriathn. 
ofHni^ M- Respecting the question of jurisdiction, tJiey held that 
^^■t the since the University had not alleged in their return 
UniTtniiy. that they bad a Special Visitor, to whom the cogni- 
zance of the complaint might be referred, it was t^e 
duty of the Court of King's Bench to overhaul the 
proceedings of the Vice-chancellor's as well as any 
other inferior Court ; and in case any wrong had been 
committed, to redress it. In the present instance they 
all intimated their opinion that a wrong had taken 
place ; inasmuch as the Doctor had been suspended 
and degraded for contempt : an offence for which, 
supposing him guilty, he ought to have been bound 
over to his good behaviour. In regard to the con- 
duct for which he had been punished, the Chief 
Justice observed, "As to Dr. Bentley's behaviour 
upon being served with the process, I must say it was 
very indecent ; and I can tell him, if he had said as 
much of OUT process, we would have laid him by the 
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heels for it." But whatever might be said of other chap. 
particulars, the Judges all declared that the waut of j^ 
notice or summons previous to the Suspension, was a ' — - — 
defect in natural justice, which vitiated the whole 
proceedings. It was, besides, remarked that Bentley 
had been degraded by the Senate for a contempt, not 
upon itself, but upon the Vice-chancellor's Court: 
which was an unheard-of interference with another 
jurisdiction competent of itself to maintain its own 
just authority. 

After BO Btrono: an expression of opinion from the ^' ^'"^ 
whole Lourt,. it is somewhat extraordinary that the up the nm- 
University should have still maintained a contest**^ 
which seemed to promise nothing hut ultimate defeat. 
Perhaps the reliance placed upon the commanding 
abilities of Sir Philip Yorke, and the great attention 
paid to his arguments by the Bench, determined them 
to try the fortune of another discusBion, by keeping 
up the cause to its very last stage, when a motion 
was to be made for a peremptory mandamus. The 
business, therefore, was ^^in ai^ued in Hilary term 
1723-24, by Mr. Reeve for Bentley, and Sir Philip 
Yorke, now become Attorney General, for the Uni- 
versity. There is no doubt tfiat every topic which 
ingenuity and legal skill could suggest, was ui^ed on 
both sides by these g^eat advocates, who became in 
the course of a, few years the two Chief Justices of the 
land. The whole ai^^ument is given at length in 
Raymond's Reports : but it does not appear that any 
&ing very material in substance was added to what 
had been advanced at the last discussion*'. The Peranpurr 
Judges, however, took time to deliberate : and on ^TlUttar 
the 7th of February, Chief Justice Pratt delivered JJ^"' 



« Raymond's Reports, vol. ii. p. 1331. Sir Robert Raymcmd had hiin- 
Mdf Jast taJien bi« tax upon Ae btnch m a Puune Jndge, 
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CHAP, the final judgment of the whole Court, in condemna- 
1784 ^'o^ of the proceedings of the University. His Lord- 
—^—~^ ship did not oii that occasion enter at large into the 
various bearings of the case, but dwelt upon the one 
defect in the process, which never could be got over ; 
and pronounced that to punish a person without hear- 
ing and without summons, was illegal, and contrary 
to natural justice. Since, therefore, there existed no 
other remedy against such injustice, bat the inter- 
position of that Court, they ordered a peremptory 
mandamus to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge, ' to restore Richard 
Bentley to all his degrees, and to every other right 
and privilege of which they had deprived him.' 

It was not till six weeks after this Jiat was issued, 
that the Senate took the step which it was required to 
do immediately. So determined were Bentley's ad- 
versaries upon resisting to the last, that petitions to 
the Houses of Parliament against the judgment of the 
Court, of King's Bench were in agitation. Such 
measures were obviously chimerical : but it was still 
hoped that the humiliating necessity of rescinding the 
grace by which he was degraded might be avoided. 
A Syndicate had been appointed some months before, 
tbe principal members of which were the Vice-chan- 
cellor, the Dean of Chichester, Doctors Colbatch, 
Gooch, Waterland, and Middleton, to whom the whole 
management and plenary power in this affair bad 
been entrusted. The first person of this body had 
publicly declared his resolution to undergo imprison- 
ment, if necessary, in the cause of the academical 
privileges : and the reader has seen proofs of the 
inflexibility of some of his brethren : but the strong 
arm of law was neither to be resisted nor eluded. 
Their submission, however, was most ungraciously 
postponed till the latest moment. The 25th of 
I 
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March, 1724, was a day of high academical interest, chap. 
The whole University, after attending Berrice at King'a ,™ 

Chapel, assisted at laying the first stone of the new 

building of that College ; which ceremony was per- 
formed by Provost Snape, the Vice-chancellor. It 
seemed but natural that, when resistance was found 
to be vain, the Master of Trinity should have been 
admitted to join in his place at such a celebration : 
but this was industriously avoided ; and the grace of March ae. 
the Senate, which, in obedience to the mandate of 
superior authority, restored him to all his degrees 
and privileges, was postponed till the day following 
that solemnity. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



Dr. BaUley Tutortd to \i* rani oai/ itation — MuUIefon rmemi Kit actum 
to recover Jimr gmtau — fSng't faoowr to the Univertitie* — Bith^ridt 
t^ BriHol tiered to Dr. Benthy — Great orpnuei qf Um late la»-tmlt — 
TJuoloffieal Sdmols — £«iiiitiu(>mi Jitr Umxriitj/ Seiolartk^ — Prif. 
/ettor PUgrim—FowtAitioit of Batlie'i Schobtrtk^t—Caiitee ofoffeitct 
hOwtm Dr. Hare md Dr. BetUhg—Bare't huwledge of ike Latim 
eomie metra derived fivm BerUley — He pubUthet Terence — Hif Dedi- 
oatum to Lord Tttanuhend — Bentley't retentment — He prwU a rmd 
tdUiim — Ctnutant cenettre qf Hare — Di*tertatio» on the Mefre* — Com- 
meneemeia ipeteh— Edition of Piadntg^Wetlerhofi Terence— 
Beteniment t^Doan Hare—' Epittola Critiei^ lo Dr. Bland— BuraKm 
pubUthet Phadrm — itigifm betmeem him aid Benlley — Bentkj't and 
Bamxm'f tditione of Lucan—Bentley't detiffn ofptAHthing Ovid— Stilt 
occBpwrf o* the Nete Tettament — Vatican tnanatcript — Hit nephew, 
Thomat BatHeg—EleetioH qf PiMe Orator— BentUg't coiUiivertg 
mth Burfbrd rejecting the Old Statute*— Epitaph on Sir Itaac New- 
ton — Bentleg ^/points a deputy m the Schoalt — TViaily College — Dr. 
Oreene, Bithop qf Ely — Oppofittm to the Matter at an end— Hi* ton 
ciowK Fellow — Leau of Matiam Home— Bentley btuld* a eotmlry- 
home— Hit nonanationt to Fellowthipi — Rejection of Benj. Sliliing- 
Jleel — Bithq> GUitOH — Claim* of Wettmintter School — Dean and Cht^ 
ter tolicitai to imtetfire — BentUg retiilt their pretentioit*. 

CHAP. Wb have now seen Doctor Bentley, after a long and 
^^"' angry struggle, restored ia triumph to all the titles 
' and dignities of which for the space of five years and 
^J,';^; a half he had been deprived. Through the whole of 
™|^^ that period he had maintained an unceasing contest 
with active and determined adversaries, the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the University ; and in point 
of ability, ingenuity, and judgment, displayed a de- 
cided superiority over them all. Even his enemies 
were compelled to acknowledge the address and spirit 
with which he made all the efforts of their hostility 
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recoil upon themselves. I presume that there are not crap. 
many examples of an individual who has heen a U^t. 
party in six distinct suits before the Court of King's ' 
Bench, within the space of three years : and it would 
probably be very' difBcult to find another instance of 
a person who has, like Bentley, been successful in 
every one of such proceedings. 

The senior Heads being all removed by death, the 
station in which the restored Doctor found himself, 
was that of first citizen of the academical common- 
wealth. His enemies, both in bis own College and 
the University, being defeated at all points, had at 
present neither power nor disposition to renew the 
combat. So perfect was his victory, that be might 
well have afforded to make sacrifices for conciliation : 
and it was naturally to have been expected that a 
literary man, who had entered upon his grand cli- 
macteric, would have chosen to pass the evening of 
his days in tranquillity. 

By a curious coincidence it happened, that at the 
very time when the fortune of Dr. Bentley seemed to 
be in the ascendant, and tiiumphing over his present 
adversaries, the principal antagonists of his former 
life were experiencing adversity in its most alarming 
form : a few months before the termination of the 
academical struggle. Bishop Atterbury was deprived, 
attainted, and exiled, and Charles Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, and Dr. John. Freind were sent state prisoners 
to the Tower, on suspicion of partaking in the plot for 
the introduction of the Pretender. 

At the moment of our Doctor's restoration, Conyers Dr.Hiddir- 
Middleton, with whom had originated those disputes hiiKiloru 
which so long agitated the University, was absent on ^^JJi^^*'"' 
a visit to Italy ; whither he had gone shortly after his 
last censure by the Court of King's Bench, for the 
recovery of his health and spirits. The results of this 

VOL. If. p 
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CHAP, jooroey are well known : it gave occauon to the clear 
17H. &°<^ admirable ezpoBure of the pagan origin of the 
"""''""' ceremonies of the popish reli^on, contfuned in his 
celebrated ' Letter from Rome ;' as well as to the 
collection of classical antiquities, of which a foil and 
interesting description was published many years after- 
wards in his GeTTnana qutsdam Antiqmtatis eruditcB 
Monumenta. Upon his return in the spring, finding 
his enemy reinstated with triumph, he thought fit to 
renew his old suit for the four guineas in the Vice- 
chancellor's Court, which had constituted the first 
scene of the late eventful drama. Dr. Beutley seems 
to have designed a measure of pacification, and in- 
tended to have sent him the money without further 
Jul; i& controversy ; for Middleton writes to Colbatch from 
London, "Tom Bentley, whom I saw in a coffee- 
house, told me that his nucle had given orders to 
return me the four guineas in question, and wondered 
that Lisle had not brought them to me at Cambridge." 
Probably he was deterred from this design, by con- 
sidering that it might be deemed a confession of 
having been wrong in his ori^nal claim. The 
action, therefore, was suffered to proceed ; but as I 
find no mention of it except in the records of. the 
Court, and as they only notice the appearances and 
steps of the plaintiff, it seems to have been an unde- 
Ftb. t72s. fended suit : at ^e conclusion Mr. Richard Walker 
iiJ^^'" appeared for Dr. Bentley, and paid into Court the 
sum of Al. 6$. along with the costs of suit ; which, to 
the honour of the academical jurisdiction it must be 
recorded, amounted only to twelve shillings. 
King-, The rays of Royal favour now shone upon both the 

unhJiS-** Universities. The King had just given a donation of 
*!«■ 2000/. towards erecting the Senate-house ; he also 

founded and liberally endowed a professorship of 
Modem History, both at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
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and appointed salaries for twelve Preachers from each, chap. 
to officiate in turn at the Royal Chapel of Whitehall, ^^ 
who were to be selected from the resident fellows. '"•■■^ " ^ 
Bishop Boulter, the Dean of Christ-church, was raised 
to the primacy of Ireland ; and on his elevation, it is 
recorded that the see of Bristol was offered te the Bisbopnck 
Master of Trinity. Had this station heen within Dr. offe^ to 
Bentley's reach at an earlier period of life, he would '''■"'"''•i'- 
probably not have hesitated to assume it : but he now 
firmly declined the proposal ; alleging that the income 
of Bristol, far from maintaining the rank of a Bishop, 
would not even defray the expense of attending Par- 
liament. This offer was made personally through the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Secretary of State, who had 
sent for him with that view : when it was declined, his 
Grace asked ' what sort of preferment he desired or 
expected:' " such preferment," replied Bentley, "as 
would not induce me to desire an exchange*." 

In the late protracted law proceedings Dr. Bentley, omt ex- 
although his adversaries were made to pay the greater ]^^„ 
part of his costs, yet found the remainder press so '""^ 
heavily upon his Bnances, as to diminish the gratifica- 
tion of his triamph. The following incident occurred 
at the first assizes after his restoration. The Judges 
being at Trinity Lodge, one of them took occasion to 
ohs^e, " Dr. Bentley, you have not yet thanked us 
for what we have done for yon :" the reply was of a 
kind which his Lordship could hardly have antici- 
pated : " What am I to thank you for? Is it for only 
doing me justice, after a long-protracted law-suit? 
Had you, indeed, restored me at once to my rights, I 

< Thia anecdote, which ii veiy drcnmateptial, U commuDicated to nw 
bj Bentley Wutdii, Esq., who received it, along with many other par- 
ticulara, from his niBtenial uncle. Dr. Richard Bentley, of Nailatone. The 
Duke of Newcastle had juat comiuenced his miiuHterial career, which con- 
tiiroed, with very little tntermiwion, for forty-three yews. 
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CHAP, might have expr^toed my obligations : bat such have 
JJ2J ' been your delays, that, if I had not been an economist 

*-^ " -^ in my earlier years, I must have been ruined by the 
pursuit of justice'." 

Dr. Bentley was this year deprived of two of his 
University friends, with whom he had long lived iu 
intimacy ; Bishop Bradford, who succeeding Atter- 
bary both at Rochester and Westminster, resigned the 
headship of Corpus-Christi Collie ; and the amiable 

DMth of Dr. Brof^banb, who died, and was buried by his own 

»^ Broek- jggjpg jjj g(_ Edward's Church-yard ; where his tomb- 
stone bears an inscription briefly describing his cha- 
racter, from the pen of his illustrious friend *. 

The restored Doctor was now assiduoos in bis at- 
tendance at all meetings for the traDsaction of public 
business, as well as at the University Church, &om 
which, while denied his academical rank and station. 

Theological he had been virtually excluded. The Theolc^cal 
Schools recovered their Professor, and the disputa- 
tions resumed their interest and importance. Some 
anecdotes of the first Act at which he presided after 
his restoration, are recorded by one who witnessed it : 
the respondent was Mr. John Addenhroke, Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, and afterwards Dean of Lichfield, 
who experienced no gentle treatment under the hands 
of so critical a moderator. He happened to have been 
an active pairtizan against Bentley in the affair of his 
Degradation ; and to this was attributed the caustic 

* For this Roecdote I am Hkewise indebted to Mr. Bentlej Warren. 

■ Hie lepeliri Toluit 

JoAnHia Bbookb&kx, LL.D. 

Aoln SS. Trinitatia Sodna, 

IMoceaeoa Rli*nM Offioalis, 

HninBnitate, Integritate, Cnnitate 

Coiupicnuai 

Natns opindo Livarpool, denatna CantabrigiE, 

An, MDCCxziv, ^tatia lxziii. 

Per totam vitam Y&PonOTRZ. 
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langfuage of the Profeflsor, who was commonly very chap. 
indulgent to the dispotaats. However, the anecdote ,^^ 
itself, as given in the note, imputes to him no inter- - — ^ 
ference which was not strictly within the province of a 
moderator *. 

In the performance of his professorial duties in the Ei>miD>- 
y ear 1724, there occurred an incident which, fromS^xemty 
the celehrity of some parties concerned, and thejjj"!^ 
importance of its consequencee, deserves to find a 
place in academical history. One of the two Univer- 
sity scholarships, the only public rewards then exist- 
ing for the encouragement of classical literature 
among the students, became vacant by the resignation 
of John Walker. The electors are the Vice-chan- 
cellor, the five Regius Professors, and the Public 
Orator. One of these seven, Mr. Pilgrim, the Greek profeuoi 
Professor, happened to be absent from Cambridge at ^"«*^ 
the time of the examination. We have had occasion 
to observe, that the part taken by this gentleman in 



< The anecdote is recorded bf Kippis in the Biogn^kia Britmiuea, 
voL ii. p. 347, on the authority of an andeot and reipectable dignharf of 
Ae Church, ^10 wm present wheA it' occurred. " In the firat Dinnitf 
Act, which van kept in the pnblic Schools, after Dr. Bentlej's restoratimi 
to his degrees, and in which Dr. Bentley himself moderated as Professor, 
Dr. John Addenhroke, then Fellow of Catherine Hall, and afterwarda 
Dean of Lichfield, was respondent for the degree of Bachelor of Divini^. 
His questions were, I, Oalei argwmada ntm voUat amtra Ptedobigititmmm. 
3, Miracula a Chritlo rdita probant tUvaam ejvt misnoMm. Against the 
terms of the first the Professor objected, as confining the question to Gale's 
arguments, saying, Qwif tmbit cum honuauAime QoUof On which it was 
obeerved, that the last Determination Dr. Bentley made in the Schools 
before he was degraded, was upon the question concerning Pcdobaptismj 
and that he had said, that be would only connder Gale's arguments, as 
Uiat writer had said every thing on the n^ative side, that could be alleged 
against infant baptism. To the ternu of the other question, he objected 
bod Latin, saying, ' we hare heard of ed»rt Kbram, edere siffmiM popuioi 
■ed quia unquam audivit, edere miraaUmii ? Miraculayacfa sunt non tdita.' 
N.B. Addenhroke was sud to be a great stickler against Bentley, in the 
SanatS'house, while hit Degradation was in debate." 
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CHAP, the disputes of Trinity College had subjected bim to 
IJ24 *^® Master's resentment, who went so far as to refuse 
■■ to admit pupils under him. But the University made 
him ample amends for this ill-usage : the valuable 
living of Standish in Lancashire having fallen to the 
disposal of the Senate, Professor Pilgrim was chosen 
Rector by a large majority ' ; and he was at this 
moment gone to take possession of bis preferment. 
Many students entered the lists as candidates ; hot 
when the day of contest arrived, only six encountered 
the test : three of these subsequently maintained a 
considerable name in literature, William Battie and 
Thomas Morell, of King's, and Richard Bentley, of 
Trinity College. The last was son of the Master's 
younger brother, Joseph, and possessed a full share of 
the talent which seems to have belonged to the whole 
family of the Bentleys. The candidates were ex- 
amined by all the electors in succession ; and the 
Vice-cbancellor, Dr. Snape, put their knowledge and 
abilities to the trial in presence of one another, that 
each might be himself a witness of the merits of his 
competitors ; he expressed, however, a difficulty in 
making up his own mind about the most deserving. 
Oct. 26. On the day fixed for the decision, the suffrages were 
found to be equally divided between Battie and 
Bentley : the Vice-chancellor with the Professors of 
Law and Physic, Dr. Dickens and Dr. Greene, voting 
for the former, and the Professors of Divinity and 
Hebrew with the Public Orator, for the latter. As 
the existing regulations contained no provision for 
deciding a case where the votes were equal, the 

• "Thepollforthenctrayof Statiduh,the»dvovBoiiofwbiclibdiMig«d 
to a Paj»Bt, bx^ place Jan. 22, 1733-34. 

Dr. Baker, St. John's .... 77 TOtea. 

Profeaaor Pilgrim, Trinity . . . 13S votes." — Attwtmfi Diarf. 
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electors separated leaving the prize undetermined, cha 
The Vice-chancellor however summoned another ^.^ 
meeting in few da}r8, which Doctors Bentley, Bouquet, — — 
and Ayloffe, did not think fit to attend. la this**^*^ 
difficulty the proper course would have been to wait 
for the return of the Greek Professor, and submit the 
merits of Batde and Bentley to his decision: and this 
was perhaps the view of the seceders. But the other 
party apprehended some artifice from Dr. Bentley in 
favour of his nephew; particularly as the office of the 
Vice-chancellor was to expire in a few days, and his 
BuccesBor might entertain a different opinion on the 
point in controversy : they resolved, therefore, to 
traverse such designs by a vigorous measure. On the 
following day they laid a representation of the whole Ocf ^^■ 
affair before the Senate, not doubting but that the 
majority would readily enter into any step adverse to 
Dr. Bcoitley. This statement was followed up bjr a The 8« 
grace, decreeing tbat, on the present occasion, itbiT^oM 
should be referred to Lord Craven, as representative | 
of the founder, to name which of the two young 
men should hold the scholarship; and that in future, 
when an equality of votes occurred, that candidate 
should be elected for whom the Vice-chancellor had 
voted. It was in vain that Bentley and his friends 
opposed this grace,- it was carried by a majority of 
54 against 21 ' ; and Lord Craven, in compliment to 
the wish of the Senate, determined in favour of Battie, 
as being the candidate who had the suffrage of the 
Vice-chancellor ''. 

* Athooo^t Diary. 

' The account of this buuness haM been taken partly from the repre- 
■eatationin the Regiator, andotherreeordiinponeBsionof theUmvereity; 
partly ftma the DarratiTe given by Morell, one of the candidatsi, in a letter 
to Mr. John Nichols, dated Feb. I781. (Lit. Jnied. voL iv. p. 600.) 
Dr. Morall, a penon to whoae loboura the came of classical edaCBtion is 
casentiaUy indebted, commita a few inaccuracks, as mi^t be ex|>Mled, in 
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CRAP. Thus the rule of eivine to the Chief Magistrate a 
, ■ second voice in equally balanced cases, which has 
-'~'^^~ been since adopted with relation to other prizes in the 
University of Cambridge, originated in party spirit, 
and was designed to carry a particular point. Its 
introduction is much to be regretted^ as an expedient 
to cut the. knot in cases of difficulty, hardly any plan 
could be devised less satisfactory to the feelings of 
oaiididates for honours : even the resource of casting 
lots would be preferable. The admission of official 
patronage in deciding questions, where literary merit 
is the sole object of enquiry, .involves !an obvtotts 
inconsistency : and the person to whom the privilege 
of a double vote is given, generally happens to be 
unable to devote so much leisure and attention to the 
investigation as any other of the electors. 

It is not to be wondered that Dr. Bentley should 
have been suspected by his enemies of partiality to 
his own nephew ; but there ia no reason to b^eve 
that his rote was not given honestly and conscien- 
tiously, or that the youth was inferior in point of 
ability or scholarship to his rival. Dr, Ayloffe and 
Dr. Bouquet, who voted for young Bentley, were 
honourable and independent men, and, as the reader 
has observed, were never backward ^in opposing the 
Master, when they disapproved his conduct ; and it 
was their sincere conviction that his nephew was 
entitled to the scholarship by his examination ^ 

This was the first occasion, as far as I can discover, 
on which general attention was drawn, even in aca- 
demical circles, to a public examination in the 
University of Cambridge. The memory of the trans- 

rdating what bad hftppened Ghy-aMea yean before;, ud these are tstber 
increased in the tnuisfuaion of his account into the Biogiapliical I>icti(Hiar7, 
article Battie. 
' This &ct ie incidentally mentioned in Dx-.Colbatcli's ouuuucnpti. 
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action produced a eingnlar effect upon the mind of cbap. 
Battle, the auccessful candidate. In the fulness of ^ 
time, when his practice as a physician had conducted ■■ 

him to independence and opulence, he showed hisoTB^cie'i 
gratitude for the benefits experienced from Lord s^hotanUp. 
Craven's scholarship, by founding and endowing a 
similar oiie^ which bears his name; but in certain 
alterations made in the rules, he shows that the recol- 
lection of his own success was not unaccompanied hy. 
soreness. In Battie's Scholarflhip, the Professors of 
Hebrew and Greek, and the Public Orator, are ex- 
cluded .from examining, and in their places are sub- 
stituted the Provost of King's, and the two -Proctors : 
a change which could faardly have been made by any 
person not under the influence of peculiar- feelings.' 
Dr. Battle orders the examinations to take place in 
the presence of all the candidates, * that they be 
witnesses of each others' abilities, and that all par- 
tiality may, as much as possible, be prevented in the 
electors:' and his gratitude to Provost Snape is 
marked by assigning to -the Provost of King's a 
double vote; in case of the opinions of the examiners 
being equally divided between two candidates *. 

Our great critic was now embarked on one of the- 
most considerable of the undertakings which he ever 
brought to a completion-^bis edition of Terence. ^It 
has been mentioned that he was occupied upon this 
favourite author about the year .1713, but was pre- 
vented from maturing his design by the approaching 
trial at Ely House. It is probable that it would 



* Dr. Battie reserved to liiiiuelf the dispoaal of hia scholanhtp during 
hia life-time, and it wu in fact filled by hia own nominations till hia deaUi 
in 1776. The first scholar on tins foundation, elected on tiie acore of 
merit bj open competition, was my learned and accom|diahed friend Jona- 
than Raine, Eeq. M.P. Chief Justice of the Nonh Wale* Circnit, who wi« 
made Battie'a Scholar in I76S. 
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CHAP, never hare been resumed, but for an unexpected 
17M occurrence which called forth all his enei^es : this 
"■■"■ was the publication of Terence by hifi former friend 
Ctmttot Dr. Hare, the Dean of Worcester. Bentley, as the 
twMQ Dr. reader may recollect, entertained a belief that the 
^Mtter proj*<^* o^ *^ edition of the claflsics tn Usum Frederia. 
PrincijnSy for which he was to have had a pension of 
1000/. a year, bad been interrupted in the first 
instance, by the su^eationfi of Dr. Hare. From that 
time their intimacy tacitly subsided i but no rupture 
took place : Bentley chose, to use his own words^ 
atmeitiasa dissuere, non disrumpere: and they con- 
tinued to be reputed and spoken of as frieni^ "*. In 
the meantime however, other grounds of offence had 
occurred : Bentley was of course displeased at Hare's 
having repeated, in the hearing of his enemies, an 
unguarded expression respecting his intended edition 
of the New Testament, which was consequently pro- 
claimed abroad in one of Middleton's pamphlets". 
But he was likely to have been still more irritated by 
the Dean's exerting his interest with Lord Townshend 
in behalf of Dr. Colbatch, when the latter lay exposed 
to the perils of a prosecution : this interference was 
no secret ; and though proceeding only from compas- 
sion to an individual, Bentley was sure to consider it 
as an open adhesion to the cause of his inveterate 
adversaries. It is possible also, that he deemed Hare's 
confidential intimacy with the Minister an obstacle to 
his own preferment. 

While such were the Doctor's feelings towards his 
old ally and panegyrist, the appearance of his edition 
of Terence, about the middle of 1724, produced a 
different sort of irritation. Hare was an excellent 

ID MuUasd, in bia Bpistola Criiica, ftddreawd to Hare, in the pntxdiag 
jear, apeaks of Dr. B«ntte^ at the great friend of the Dean. 
■' See Chapter xiv. Vol. II. p. 71- Mtfe. 
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Latin scholar, and had a great deal of trae taste in crap. 
criticism : during the period of his intimacy with ,j^ 
Bentley, for whom he entertained the sincerest admi- =^=— — 
ration, their conversation frequently turned upon the kil^'edge 
versification of the Latin comic poets, a subject to ^j^*^ mJ!" 
which the one had attended from his youth, and of ?•• ''^"^ 
which the other, like most scholars of that day, was ley. 
perfectly ignorant. For the general inattention to this 
nice and difficult topic, there was a great excuse : 
several ancient writers have spoken of the metres of 
the Latin comedians, and of Terence particularly, in 
such terms aa show that even in those days the licences 
which they used were not perfectly comprehended : 
the verses are constructed on so loose a plan, that 
they seem to difier but little from prose ; and as it 
was deemed impossible to reduce them to any certain 
rules, people spared themselves the trouble of an in- 
vestigation in which complete success was not to be 
expected. By the instructions of our critic, Hare was 
not only made acquainted with the leading principles 
of the Terentian verse, but was convinced that the lines 
might even now be scanned according to the intention 
of the poet. His good sense could not fail to show 
him how essential this knowledge is for the correction 
of the author's test, and the rejection of emendations 
made by criticswho were ignorant or regardless of the 
metre. Nor are those the only fruits to be derived 
from this branch of knowledge : every one is sensible 
of greater pleasure in the perusal of a poet, and recol- 
lects him better, when his ear recc^ises the harmony 
of numbers, than if he were to read the verses as mere 
prose. Hare listened to the doctrine of his Mend with 
avidity, but used to return to him with a complaint 
not unlike that of Cicero's dialogist about Plato : 
"While I am with you I seem to underetand it all, 
but when I come to con it over by myself at home, I 
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CHAP, find I know nothing." Bentley advised him to study 
^™ ■ the edition of (Jabriel Faenius, and gave him further 
— =^ lectures on this mysterious subject'*. Faemus was 
Sd^trf an admirable scholar, about the middle of the six- 
T«reMe. (ecnth ceutury, who was patronized by the Medicean 
family and the Cardinal Borromeo ; he possessed a 
much greater insight into the versification of Latin 
comedy fhan any scholar before Bentley, and cor- 
rected Terence upon the best data, die collation of all 
the ancient manuscripts which Italy could supply, and 
a'carefiil observation of the laws and liceuces of the 
versification. But he died young, before he could 
publish or complete his work ; it was printed at 
Florence after his death by his friend the celebrated 
Peter VictoriuB, and reprinted several years after at 
Heidelberg. It happened however that the innumer- 
able editors of Terence who succeeded him had 
generally neglected Faemus; his book was become 
extremely rare, and scarcely known even to the 
learned. 
H»rep«b. Dean Hare probably longed for Bentley's edition 
rence. of this poet with more anxiety than any other of his 
admirers. But when the Doctor had obtained the 
chair of Theology, and in addition to his official 
labours, had embarked in a critical edition of the New 
Testament, he thought, naturally enough, that there 
was no longer any prospect of the world seeing his 
promised Terence ; and conceived the idea of becom- 
ing himself the editor of that comedian, and intro- 
ducing to his contemporaries a metrical knowledge of 
his verses. Accordingly he made the edition of 
Faemus the foundation of his own, adhering generallv 
to his text, and printing aa an appendix the whole of 
his annotations. A critical apparatus was ready pre- 



' Communicated by Bentley to Dr. Salter. 
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pared for hia hands by Dr. Leng, the Bishop of Nor- chap. 
wich, whom we hare had occasion to mention as the ,^2^ 
publisher of Terence, above twenty years before ; that ' 
editor had entered in the same volume the collatious 
of all the English manuscripts that he could find, as 
well as the various readings given by Faemus Mid 
other editors, and had presented the whole collection 
to his college, Catherine Hall ; from whence it was 
lent for the use of the Dean of Worcester. But Hare's Hii diucr- 
main object was to publish a metrical copy of the ihc'^m. 
poet, or in other words, to enable his reader to scan 
every line in his comedies. For this purpose he gave 
a fiill and elaborate dissertation upon comic metres, 
and began by supposing that his readers, presumed 
to be grown gentlemen, were ignorant of the subject, 
and stood in need of the most particular directions. 
His instructions, being operose and minute in detail, 
and trusting nothing to the ear or judgment of Uie 
reader, plainly betrayed the 5ict, that the Dean had 
himself made this acquisition at a recent period, and 
was not really familiar with the science which he 
taught. Not satisfied with these preliminary direc- 
tions, he filled the whole text of the author with a 
multiplicity of marks, sometimes dividing the verse, 
sometimes the words, pointing the pauses to be 
observed by the reader, and noting the quantities of 
syllables when they varied from the ordinary rules of 
prosody. This mangled appearance of the verses is 
disagreeable to the eye, and presents Terence in a 
form rather to be scanned than to be read. The part 
of the work on which he bestowed the least pains are 
his notes ; they are, however, scholar-like and sensi- 
ble ; and upon the whole, there has been a harsher 
judgment entertained of the edition than it deserves, 
owing to the manifest superiority of its rival. 
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CHAP. The Dean of Worcester prefixed to his Terence a 
1784. '■'^^ dedication to Lord Viscount Townshend, written 

-r - in an elegant Ciceronian style : this piece is alike 

^tiL^w creditable to the statesman and the dedicator, whose 
ih^nV^™" intimacy with his friend and patron had begun at 
King's College, and was maintained and cemented by 
mutual regard. The topics of coUaudation, relating 
to the public and private conduct of the Minister, are 
well chosen and jadiciously handled : his services in 
the suppression of the Rebellion of 1715, his return to 
office to heal the wounds and relieve the distresses 
occasioned by the South>sea madness, and his indus- 
try and sagacity in unravelling the late conspiracy, 
were just subjects of panegyric : but all mention of 
the noble patronage which he had extended to his 
Univeisity is unaccountably omitted. The editor 
Introduces in his dedication a very just and well- 
written account of the peculiar merits of the Come- 
dian, and the value of his productions. He remarks 
with much truth, that the neglect of thb fascinating 
poet among men of mature age, who are most capa- 
ble of appreciating and enjojring him, arises iirom the 
habit adopted at many schools, of putting him into 
the hands of very young boys, and compelling them 
to learn small portions at intervals of time ; a method 
which precludes all chance of their deriving enjoy- 
ment from the comedies, and only leaves on their 
minds an impression of dissatisfaction and disgust. 
Much is likewise said about the superior tone of 
morals, and the greater purity of ideas and expression 
found in the works of this writer, than in other come- 
dians } and particularly the contrast which he presents 
to the . licentiousness of the modem stage : this re- 
mark, which has been frequently made, was probably 
introduced here by way of apology for a dignitary of 
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the Church employing his leisure in such a publi- chap. 
cation. "[^^ 

The novelty of the method, and reputation of the '■ 

editor procured for Hare's Terence a great circulation, refeDwi«nt. 
and a second edition in quarto was almost immediately 
required. The resentment which it occasioned in the 
mind of Dr. Bentley is proved from his immediate 
resolution to overturn its credit, by producing an edi- 
tion of his own. A reader unacquainted with the 
private history just related, would be at a loss to dis- 
cover sufficient cause, or any cause at all, for the 
violent offence which he conceived : particularly since 
he is mentioned in the preface in terms of ample 
praise, as the best qualified of all living scholars to 
become the editor of Terence : nay further, his 
present more important undertaking of the New Tes- 
tament is spoken of in a handsome and gratifying 
way ". Bentley however complained that Hare had 
turned to his own purposes, without acknowledgment, 
the information extracted from his unsuspicious com- 
munications ; that, to use his own term, ' he had 
interverted him.' Once, and hat once, the Dean 
acknowledges an obligation to his former friend, as 

** " Ent qnidem com non modo Tebenienter Bperarem, Bed et eerta ipe 
fonfideTem lunc operun a Viro in hij Uteria facile principe sncccptum iri, 
clarinimo noitro fienUeio : Sed jam plures auni Huat, quod omnia apes 
Qla decolavit; condlium quod de tempore in tempus Vir eruditisumiis 
dictiilerat, gnvioribua negtrtiis rabinde abo trahentibaa, videtur in soliduin 
depoMiiwe ex eo tempore, quo ad Regiam TbecAogue Cathedram in Acade- 
nua. C&atabrigieDU erectuB est, et ad Novum Fcedus Grerce et Latine ex 
antiqnisainua eodicibus pmtino niton reatitueodnm auimum adjecit, ut 
Grvcmn Textnm ^ inaana illaTviarum lectionnm mole, qnam Tccentioret 
codices inveieirmt, libeTBiet, et Hieronjmi Veraiouem ab eiroribne pnr- 
gatam talem daret, qualia e docdsrimi Patris nianu exiit i opus profecto 
grande, et tanti riri diligentia, acionine, judicio in primia dignum ! 

" Cnm vera hnc me spea, de qua plurimum mihi itepe gratulabar, ita 
penitua deetituiaart, ccepi Eubinde mecum agitare, annon et ipse quadam 
tenus pnestare poMim, quod tam avidia Totia a tanta manu fhiitra expe- 
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CHAP, having learnt from him the proper method of dividing 
Iambic verses in the enunciation : where, by-the-bye, 
= he miatook the directions of his instructor, and sup- 
posed that the rule of cutting off the first half foot, 
and then reading the rest of the line aa trochaic, which 
Bentley applied to Trimeters, ought liltewise to be 
adopted in Tetrameters ; and accordingly disfigured 
every verse of that deecription, by a misplaced mark 
of inteneclion. Nevertheless, a jealous and scrutiniz- 
ing eye might detect in the book several proofe of a 
disposition to disparage our ciitic ; as for instance, 
where the editor mentions the discovery of a system 
of Cretic measures, and another of Bacchaic measures 
in Terence, which are given in Bentley's notes upon 
Cicero's Tusculans ; and plainly insinuates that he 
had stolen those observations from an obscure edition 
published by one Bei^us at Leipsic, 150 years before ; 
which it is probable, that Beudey had never seen ". 
Nor was this all : in the dedicatory epistle to Lord 
Towushend there occur the following words : No$ti 
pestimos quosqtte, dwn potentia valerent, unpenaismne 
faisae celehratos ; et ipsaa etiam reipublias peatea, dwn 
prmcyaeta in ilia etdminUtranda locum obtiaerent, suos 
prtBwnes habtasse. Though' this is no more than a 
general remark, applicable to all times and all coun- 
tries, yet the spirit of jealousy displayed against 
Bentley, makes one suspect that it was intended sis a 
bitter reflection upon the letter's dedication of Horace 
to the Earl of Oxford, while Lord Treasurer, whose 
administration it was a fashion among the Whigs to 
denominate * the worst of times :' and such an allu- 
sion to a sore topic was likely to inflame the irritation 
in the Doctor's mind. The result was that, although 

'* Hm Hue'i uid Beatley'a reapectiTe NotM on Ter. Andr. III. ii. 1. 
■nd IV. i. 1. 
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busied with the duties of his professorship, and called chap. 
upon by his engagements to the public to finish his ^^^ 
Greek Testament, he did not hesitate to undertake ^=^=- 
such an edition of Terence, as might at once supplant 
and extinguish that of the Dean of Worcester. 

To this work he betook himself with an energy as He pnau & 
great as he had ever displayed at the most active uon. 
period of life, and showed the mistake of those who 
imagined that years had weakened either his spirit or 
powers of exertion. His object was twofold ; to give 
the reader a critical edition of Terence with a corrected 
text and metrical arrangement of every ve;se, and at 
the same time to censure the performance of his rivaL 
The industry with which he accomplished both pur- 
poses, and his rapidity of execution are alike astonish- 
ing, and mark the powerful genius of our veteran 
critic. His text professes to be corrected in not leas 
than a thousand places ; and the reasons for almost 
every change are given in the notes. The latter, as 
is proved by internal evidence, must have been for the 
most part written on this occasion ; and such was the 
eager industry with which he hastened the work, that 
he allowed himself only one week to despatch the 
notes upon each comedy ". That the reader might Accentmi 
be able to recognize the measure of verses which differ ^J^J^** 
so prodigiously from those of stricter poetry, Bentley 
marked with an acute the first accented syllable of 
every dipodia in every line of Terence : a laborious 
task, which must have vastly increased the trouble of 
correcting the press. Richturd Dawes, one of his most 
uncandid adversaries, sneers at this diligence, as im- 
posing useless labour upon himself and his printer '•. 
But I apprehend that most readers of Bentley 's 

■I This wu hii own atalement to Dr. Salter. S«e Gatt. Mag. 1779> vol. 
s)iz p. 547. 
" DawM. iCttctOatum Criiwa, p. 193. 
VOL. II. Q 
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CHAP. Terence will find occasioofi to thank him for not hav- 

1726.' ^"S spared his trouble in this respect. 

-== Dr. Bentley printed the whole of Faemus's notes, 

not, like his rival, at the end of the volume, but at 

the bottom of each page intermixed in the same series 

with his own ; an arrangement far more convenient 

Corrrciiana to the Tcadcr. The besettinoT sin of his criticism, a 

c^theteit , ■, n 1 

pronenees to subtile refinement and unnecessary cor- 
rections, pervades this edition, thongh in a smaller 
degree than that of Horace. It is to be wished that 
many of these changes had been spared : but a still 
greater number deserve unmixed praise. And it is 
certain that by the united effort of genius, acnteness, 
and nicety of ear, be has restored a multitude of pas- 
sages which were before corrupted. Afiter all that can 
be said to the disparagement of this hasty performance, 
I believe that most lovers of the great comedian of 
Rome, will acknowledge that they read him with less 
embarrassment and more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley's 
text than in any other copy ". 
Coniumi His censure of Hare, which unquestionably was 
H^." " the primary motive of the edition, is kept up in his 
notes from the first p^e to the last with unwearied 
severity : every untenable position of the rival editor 
is attacked by Bentley, who seizes sach occasions to 
exhibit his own superior skill, and generally succeeds 
in engagii^ the reader in his favour. But although 

" Professor Wolf, in an account of Bentley inserted by him in a Gemum 
literary journal, wys tbat in his Terence there are fewer thingB which 
ought to be rejected than in bia editions of other autbon. ProFesMir 
Hermann printed an academical diaaerlatian at Leipaic, in 18 1 9, to dispute 
the truth of this obBervation ; this essay, like all Hermann's wiitingB, 
CODlaint many ingenious and acute criticisms, and some well considered 
remarks on Bentley's peculiar merits : but with respect to its object, I 
cannot percdve that it aliakes the truth of Wolfs obserratioa, which was 
intended, I presnme, to compare Bentley's Terence with his Horace, 
Phtedrus, Manilius, and Lucan : and I agree with him in thinVin g his 
text of Terence more free from errors thm that rf any of diose poela. 
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his language is canetic and contemptuous, he never chap. 
giTes way to the angry and abusive style which marked ^^^ 
at that time the quarrels of continental scholars : he '^ 

seems however to have understood in what way he 
could most gall and irritate the person by whom he 
thought himself ill-treated. Among other methods 
of mortifyiag Hare, he industriously abstains ft>om 
naming him throughout the volume, but alludes to 
him in every page under the designations of u Suva, 
guidam, alhu, est qui, &c. and when he designs his 
sneer to be peculiarly provoking, terms him Fir 
eruditus. 

Bentley's notes upon Terence do not run into a 
discursive length like those upon Horace, nor do they 
embody so great a store of erudidon ; but they are 
elegant, and such as the purpose demanded. It is 
right to add that the volume is more free from inac- 
curaciea, than might have been expected from the 
haste with which it was carried through the press. 

After a few sentences of preface, Bentley printed a Bentiey'« 
dissertation upon the Metres of Terence. This pro- on^fM'^ 
duction, which as being extemporary he termed '"' °^^*" 
Schediasma, is in fact the clearest and most satisfactory 
account that has ever yet been written of that difficult 
subject. Although the devodon of a greater length of 
time would have rendered his essay more perfect, and 
although the perpetual reflections on the errors of his 
rival had better have been spared, yet it would not be 
easy to find nineteen pages of any writer upon metre 
from whence so much solid information is derived : 
while the arrangement is so lucid, and the style so 
pleasing, that much interest is given to a subject 
which is in itself rather dry and repulsive. The 
superiority over Hare's dissertation is very remark- 
able. The doctrine indeed is essentially the same in 
both ; and, except upon a few points, there is no very 
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CHAP, material diflPerence in the details : but the manner of 
,^ handling them marks the distinction between the 
— ■^=^ master of a subject with which he has been conversant 
from his youth, and the amateur who is instructing 
others in a species of knowledge, which be has him- 
self acquired for the first time at an advanced age. 
Commenee- After the Schediosma there follows an oration, de- 
spc«h. livered by Dr. Bentley at the Cambridge Commence- 
ment in 1725, on the occasion of his creating seven 
Doctors of Divinity. What was the reason for insert- 
ing it in a work of so dissimilar a kind as an edition 
of Terence, it is not easy to determine ; but being the 
only one of his Gommencement-Bpeeches which is pub- 
lished, we are glad to meet with it in any situation. 
This production is short and sprightly ; all its topics 
are treated with remarkable good humour ; nor is 
there a word which could give offence to any party, 
or revive the recollection of the angry feuds which had 
distinguished the late years of academical history. 
The tone in which he rejoices at the increasing pros- 
perity of the University, is that of a person who had 
never felt any thing but affection, and never expe- 
rienced any but kind treatment from that body. This 
prosperity he attributes mainly to the patronage and 
munificence so liberally extended to it by the Monarch : 
and he takes occasion to praise his daughter-in-law, 
the Princess ofWales, whose encouragement of learned 
men, and particularly of the firet English divines, 
constitutes a marked feature in the history of the 
country as long as she lived. .The greater part of 
this short oration consists of an explanation of the 
origin and meaning of the several ceremonies, which 
by ancient custom are used in the creation of a Doctor. 
It is impossible not to admire his address, and occa- 
sional eloquence in giving an interest to those forms, 
which to the ignorant might appear barbarous or 
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ridiculous. Once only he may be fencied to allude '^^^^- 
to his own history : when expreasing a wish that ,^3^ 
some one of the seven new Doctors might succeed ■ — 
him in the chair, he says, that in spite of its soft 
cushion and elegant appearance, ea, si expertU creditis, 
qtiovis scamno durioT est et mokstior; quovU stadio et 
curricuio Gcerdtatior. 

It would have been well for the credit of Dr. nation of 
Bentley had he rested here, and given his Terence 
to the world as soon as the printing was completed. 
But it occurred to him to strike ao additional blow 
at the rival against whom he was so mnch exas- 
perated. Hare had announced his intention of 
editing the Fables of Pheedrus, and had them nearly 
ready for the press. Bentley resolved to anUci[iate 
him in thb publication, as he had himself been 
anticipated in that of Terence. He had made no 
preparations for this work, except such emendations 
and conjectures as he was in the habit of writing in 
the maigin of all classical authors in the course of 
their perusal. Many of these were of the most daring 
class of his emendations; and many more, though 
ingenious and plausible, were unnecessary. All, 
however, were introduced into the text ; and the 
notes did little more than point out the supposed 
faults of the former readings, and then ordered the 
substitution of the new ones by a sort of critical 
decree ; the reasons of which he frequently left for 
others . to explmn '*. Great as had been the haste 
with which the Doctor's Terence was completed, 

■* TliiB coodse and inqterioiu brevity U acknowledged and defended by 
a HDtence of a very short preface, which itself indicates the haste used in 
printing the book: 

" Pom in emendationibns noatris proponendis brevitatia laudem, qtu 
Phasdnis ipse tontopere se effeit, studio leetati nmuii eoatatti kn 
jationem correctionis uno Terbo indicasae t nonnumquam de uno qnidem ( 
■tnJ i oda , qoi poat me him prabidnnit, earn piovinciam reKnyveiu." 
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CHAP, the Fabulist was despatched wiUi ten-fold expedition. 
1738. ''" none of his publications did he display so much 

^== presumption, as in putting forth this crude collection 
of new readings, supported by notes, the jejuneness 
of which formed a remarkable contrast to his copioos 
annotations upon Horace, and which were unworthy 
even to appear in the same volume with his edition 
of the Comedian : and never did - he more expose 
himself to the attacks of enemies, than when, at 
the suggestion of pique and resentment, he launched 
this puny and meagre performance into the troubled 
waters of criticism. That it might come forth under 
Royal auspices, the edition of Phsedrus, having ap- 
pended to it the Sentences of Publius Syrus, was 
dedicated to William, afterwards Duke of Cumber- 
land, then a boy of five years old ; while the Terence 
was inscribed to his elder brother. Prince Frederick, 
whose portrait engraved by Vertue forms the frontis- 
piece of the book ". 

The volume issued forth at the beginning of 1726, 
and immediately escited the attention of the learned 
throughout Europe. Bentley's dissertation upon the 
Terentian Metres at once made plain and easy a 
subject which was before intricate, tuid, as many 
imagined, entirely hopeless : and an edition of the 
author, containing the scansion of every verse, proved 
to all,, even to those yiho might take occasiimal 
exceptions, that the problem was fairly solved, and 

WMierhof I the law9 of Terence's measures discovered. This 

" The preface jiut mentioned begina with noticing a very remaikable 
bet respectiiig die thiee wrilen who are included in this Tolnme : " Quod 
Ph«dii tabula* et Publii Sjn tentenliaB huic Terentii editioni aal>. 
junxerim i ea partim causa ent, quod hi boU pneter Plautom et fragments 
qufedam aliorum nunc extent, qui eadem qua Tenntiin lioentaa in lenBins 
nut usi J partim quod hi trea, pari conditione liberti et peisgiiDi, in oon 
ila Hi«»i¥niii argumento ConKediis, Mimii, et Apologia, rannia Italonun 
ingenia facile er — " 
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publicati<»i was attended with another peculiar cir- chap. 
cnmetance of triumph. A lai^ and handsome ^^gg' 
edition of Terence, accompanied with a commentary, •"- 

had been for some time in th^ press at the Hague : 
the Dutch editor, AVesterhof, mentions in his preface 
Bentley's idea of restoring the metrical arrangement 
of the lines of this comedian, with the following 
sneer : HabehU i^ur in quo se exerceat Ftr CI. 
RiCBABDUs Bentlbius, «i ^lod ad Herat. Serm. II. 
5. 79. p. 513. prqfitetur, aliquando novum Terehtii 
editionem ad priscos numeros adomaturua sit : he then 
proceeds to show ^e difficulty of recovering the 
metres of the Comedian, and argues that the attempt 
must be at the present day hopeless, chimerical, and 
absurd : for this purpose he writes three pages of 
common-place remark, really designed to veil his 
own ignorance of the subject. Unluckily for Wes- 
terhof, Bentley's Terence appeared at the same 
moment as his own ; and scholars saw the very 
achievement which one editor pronounced to be im- 
possible, actually accomplished by the other. Nor 
was this all ; the popularity of Bentley's performance, 
causing another eflition to be immediately in request, 
it was printed, like his Horace, at Amsterdam ; and 
the person employed by the bookseller to construct 
the index was no other than Westerhof himself, who 
thus condescended to assist the triumph of his rival. 

The effect of Bentley's publication upon the mind "'2^.'"*"' 
of Dean Hare was to irritate and provoke him be- a^"- 
yond his power of endurance. He saw that the 
fmita of his own labour were at once' driven out of 
the field, and that their memory was likely to be 
preserved chiefly by the censures which they had 
incurred. He had resolved upon revenge even when 
he knew only from rumour that the book was in 
preparation. When it appeared, he could quickly 
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CHAP. discoTer that in the treatment of Terence his adver- 
,j2j' sary's advantage was so great, that he had little 
chiunce of obtaining satisfaction by a controversy. 
But Bentley's extreme imprudence in priating lids 
hasty, crude, and unsupported revision of the 
text of Phsedrus, afforded his angry opponent 
an ample field for retaliation. Hare had been for 
some time preparing a new edition of that author : 
consequently, his materials for the discuBsion were 
ready: and it was not difficult for so able and 
sensible a scholar to expose his rival's needless al- 
terations, made in the very wantonness of critical 
licence. The Dean drew up a review of Dr. Bent- 
• EputoiB ley's notes on Pbsedrus in the form of an Spistola 
Dr. bivkl Critica, addressed to his friend Dr. Bland, the Head- 
master of Eton School. His resentment, however, 
did not lead him to precipitate the publication ; and 
by waiting for leisure, he was able to direct a severer 
blow u[K>n his adversary. The censure appeared in 
^e beginning of the following year, in 150 quarto 
pages ; the author, though not named in the title 
page, was unreservedly acknowledged to be Deaa 
Hare. 

Though this epistle is learned, abounding in ju- 
dicious remarks, and written not without elegance, it 
probably finds at the present day but few readers ; 
80 ofiensive ia the spirit of personal acrimony which 
pervades its pages. But it undoubtedly produced at 
that time its intended effect, in depreciatiDg the 
reputation of Dr. Bentley. In pursuance of this 
design, Dr. Hare went through the whole of Pheedrus, 
refuting with the utmost bittemera the hasty sug- 
gestions of his adversary ; to whom he dealt out a 
severer measure than he had himself received. Bent- 
ley had acknowledged in two or three places of 
Terence the merit of his rival : but he is never 
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commended in retura, except with such grudging chap. 
and niggardly pmise as serves not to exalt but de- ,^ 
grade its object. For instance, his knowledge of— — 
ancient metre is confessed to be greater than that of 
any one living ; but his acquirements in every other 
department are spoken of with unbounded contempt ; 
and that particular science, to which he is represented 
to have devoted all his time, is pronounced so trivial 
and useleea, as to be unworthy the study of men of 
sense. Besides this acrimonious spirit, there are two Hiiincnx 
particular points which the reader of Hare's JSpistola '^' 
Critka cannot fail to remark. First, he compromises 
his own character as a scholar, by speaking con- 
temptuously of parts of Bentley's writings which all 
the learned in Europe had commended : secondly, 
he sacrifices his consistency to his resentment, by 
depreciating and abusing what he had formerly ex- 
tolled to the skies. In ' The Clergyman's Thanks 
to Phileleuthems,' he had bestowed the most lavish 
panegyrics, not only upon the ' Remarks on Free- 
thinking,' but almost all Bentley's other writings, 
particularly his dissertation on Phalaris, his Emen- 
dations on Menander, and his edition of Horace; 
and lately in the preface to Terence, bis undertaking 
of the New Testament was noticed with unqualified 
approbation. In the present publication. Hare sneers 
at every one of those performances with much bitter- 
ness. Nor does his spleen content itself here : he 
makes sarcastic allusions to Bentley's College quarrels, 
and his alleged neglect of the duties of his professor- 
ship. Since he knew that for the greater part of the 
time that he bad held this office, he had been inhibited 
by the University from any discharge of its duties, 
the latter topic had better have been suppressed. 
The Dean, in the course of his long pamphlet, took 
occasion to notice a few passages of Terence, in 
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CHAP, which he felt able to make a successful stand against 
1727 ^^ "^^^ ■ ^^^ ** ^^ conclusion, advertised his io- 

tention of prioling a complete censure of Bentley's 

edition : a design which it may be doubted whether 
he ever seriouBly entertained *'. 

Had our critic chosen to take any notice of this 
elaborate attack, the most effectual reply would have 
been, to reprint. the ' Thanks to Phileleutherus.* So 
glaring is the inconsistency of these two pieces, that 
a few years af^er Hare's death, when his different 
wntdngs were collected in four volumes, it was per- 
ceived that the republication of both would not be 
creditable to the author's reputation : accordingly 
the panegjrric was omitted, and the Ejnatola Oritica 
inserted in that collection. Bat Dr. Bentley in this, 
as in several other controversies, resolved to commit 
his literary character to be vindicated by posterity : 
he is reported indeed to have spoken in terms of 
contempt of the present attack, and to have observed 
of Hare, ' that he had as much pride as himself, 
and a great deal more ill-nature^'.' It is recorded, 
on the other hand, that the bitterness of this con- 
troversy did not prevent the Dean retaining all his 
admiration of the learning and genius of Betitley, 
whom he is said to have continued almost to idolize". 

" Fbklo Pasahtvb, Atiimadeettitmei in TereiUita» BaUteiatmBi, ^dbu 
prattantutirTii Scryytorit ttatiu rqntrgatnr at innvmerit eom*pteti», gsihu 
Viri doetiitJMii Critiea Temeriftu «Nn mmmaeitlaoit. 

" Thia speech is mentioned by Dr. Salter, u a. report at Cambri^e : he 
himself heard Dr. BeaUej observe of this piece, ' that he could not read it 
through, nor imagined Dr. Hare capable of writing such a book.' See iHa 
commnnicatioa to Mr. John Nichols, Oeaitawm'* M aga n m for 1779, "^^ 
■liz. p. 548. In the edition! of the lUmark* oa F^-tkiiikiiig, pubJiahed 
after Hare had given offence to the author, the initials of the name of 
Fhileleutlienu's correspondent were altered from F. H. to N. N. In the 
editioD of 1743, after BenUey'a dead), F. H. u rs-instated. 

" This is the assertion of Bishop Waiburton, who declares that he 
knew Bishop Hare well. I have met with oUier reasons for believing it to 
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During the progress of the quarrel, Dr. Hare was chap. 
advanced to the deanery of St. Paul's ; and in about j^' 
a year after, to the bishoprick of St. Asaph. A — ^- — 
dispute between a dignitary of his rank and a pro- 
fessor of theology, carried on with such asperity, 
upon a topic so foreign to their profession, is reported 
to have given much scandal ; and in particular, Sir 
Isaac Newton is said to have complained that two 
such divines should ' be fighting with one another 
about a play-book ".' 

The publication of Phsedrus had another unpleasant Burmaa 
consequence — the termination of Bentley's fiiendship pil^n^ 
with his old correspondent Burman. This indefati- 
gable scholar had already printed three editions of 
the Fabulist. On receiving the Cambridge publi- 
cation, he was filled with amazement at the numerous 
and daring changes of the text, for which he laboured 
in fain to discover the reasons : he was as much 
surprised at the brevity of Bentley's notes, so widely 
differing from his own, and the style of imperial 
decree with which be ordered the adoption of bis 
new and unsupported readings. But when Hare's 
Mputola (Mtica reached Holland, Burman (who 
knew less than might have been expected of literary 
anecdote among English scholars) experienced fresh 
astonishment at the furious attack made by the 
anonymous author, not only on the publications but 
the character of his illustrious friend. Finding how- 
ever that general interest was drawn to this controversy 
upon Pheedrus, and thinking that he had made that 
field his own, Burman resolved upon a new edition 



« This anacdota w told hj WbiMon, in hit Mtmairt qf Dr. Clmie, 
f. 113. Kibop Warbiutan tbtbdievM it. WUrton eertiialT ii not tbe 
bctt aothoiUr) ^™* ^ 'x'* vtpnmHy tayi. Out he quotN Sir Imm'i 
wordi { and it i* far from bang improbable that Ihia or mnihr ranaika 
■hould be made hj Newton, and by many othen, at the moment. 
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CHAP, of the author; which accordingly appeared, with an 
jj^' elaborate commentary, in 1727. The editor takes 

■ great pains in balancing the readings of Bentley and 

his opponent, (whose name he did not discover till 
the end of his work,) and in giving a fair statement 
of their respective merits **. He added to the book a 
Rqptnre reprint of Hare's Epistola (Mtica, at the desire of his 
him and bookaeller, to which he had at first made some ob- 
*""*''■ jection. It was evident that this publication must 
give offence to Dr. Bentley, who not only found his 
positions disputed, but the attack of an exasperated 
adversary re-issued from the press, in such company 
as ensured perpetuity to an effusion which might 
otherwise have sunk into oblivion ; and all this done 
by a friend, who had been for five and twenty years 
past industriously courting his intimacy, and pro- 
fessing himself the most devoted of his admirers. 
Burman's preface, which is of inordinate length, and 
relates principally to his private feelings and grievan- 
ces, makes a laboured apol(^y for what he had done, 
and discovers much uneasiness at the probable ter- 
mination of their friendship, which he could not bat 
anticipate. In ^t, another cause of offence, to 
which we find no allusion in the preface, had already 
occurred between these two sensitive correspondents. 
BCT^y'i Dr. Bentley had, immediately af^er his restoration 
mu'iedi. to his degrees, undertaken an edition of Lucan's 
^°^''"'" Pharsalia, and applied himself to the work witii 
ardour : after the interruption occasioned by his pub- 
lication of Terence and Phaedrus, he reverted to that 

'* Phsdrni wai never published till towards the end of tbe tixteenfii 
century, when the book was printed from a single manuscript, found hj 
Peter lE^thou, a French Ptoteatant, who having escaped almost miracn- 
lonsly from the massscre of St. Bartholomew at Paris, in 1673, second 
his future safety by turning Papist The slender nature of that authority 
afibfded a conriderable latitode for conjecture in the readings of this 
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task, and made great progress ; having his notes on chap. 
the three first books ready for the prera, while those ^j^\ 
on the remaining seven were in considerable forward- — =— 
ness. He knew that his friend Burman possessed, 
among the otiier manuscripts of Nicholas Heinsius, 
his collations and notes upon Lucan. That scholar, 
who may perhaps be termed the first critic of the 
seventeenth century, was always held in high esteem 
by Bentley ; and he did not hesitate to request the 
communicatioD of his critical apparatus on Lncan, 
consisting of the collations of above twenty manu- 
scripts, besides his own criticisms. Bunnan had 
himself entertained vague ideas of publishing an 
edition of Lucan, with Heinsius 's notes and his own : 
this would probably never have been taken up in 
earnest, so entirely was he occupied with other un- 
dertakings; but when Bentley requested them for 
bis own purp(ffieB, Burman, unwilling to part with a 
valuable treasure, could think of no other excuse but 
to inform his friend that he was himself eng^ed in 
an edition of Lucan ; and to verify his assertion, 
actually betook himself to that task. Bentley was 
too penetrating not to discern some want of sincerity 
in his iriend's proceeding, and the tone of his tetters 
became altered. Burman, learning that the publi- 
cation of Bentley's Lucan was postponed, thought it 
unnecessary to devote to that author the time which 
was demanded by his other literary works : and it is 
not improbable that each of these friends was pur- 
suing the same game, waiting for the appearance of 
the other's edition, that he might immediately after- 
wards put forth his own, avail himself of all the good, 
and censure the defects of its rival. But while they 
were thus mutually expecting the other to take the 
lead, two young men actually printed independent 
editions of Lucan ; Cortius at Leipsic, and Ouden- 
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CHAP, dorp at Leyden. This was a eood reason for the 
j^' booksellers not liking to undertake immediately 
=- — another edition, even from the hands of more cele- 
brated criUcB. Burman did publish his in 1740, 
when he had been for fifty-two years incessantly 
engaged in the press ; and fr^m the account of this 
aflair ^ven by himself in the preface, it is plain that 
the breach in his friendship with Bentley is attri- 
butable to his own want of candour and explicitness. 
Bentley's notes npon this poet did not see the light 
till fourteen years after his death, when they were 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press, attached to the 
text and notes of Grotius. But, as might have been 
expected, the coquetry about Lucan, and the ap- 
pearance of Burman's Pheedrus, put a final period to 
the intimacy of these two scholars ; which, consider- 
ing how prone they both were to take ofience, had 
continued a surprising length of time. Bentley was 
so much offended, that he meditated an act of reta- 
liation, by publishing Ovid, to supersede or interfere 
with the voluminous edition which Burman, after 
twelve years' labour, ushered into the world almost 
at the same time as his Pheedrus ". 

" In the manuscripta of Heame, whoBe excessive hatred of Bentley 
originated in politictl feelingi, is found tbia memoraQdum ; 

" Aug. 30, 1727. Yesterday I heard that, whereat Dr. Bentley talked 
much of putting out a new edition of Homer, he is now mighty warm 
about an edition of Orid ; for no other reason but out of spite to Peter 
Buiman, a foreigner, who bath lately published Ovid. Thus doea tla« 
poor, old, spiteful man turn all hie thongbts upon revenge, and apenda 
his time in mere trifles." 

John Cbriatopber Wolf mentions in a letter, SepL 16, 1727. that it was 
expected by all penona, and by Bunnan among the Test, that hit pablkation 
of Phiedrua would be resented by Bentley { and that be was reported to 
be preparing animadversions upon Burman's Ovid, ha Croze, Hiesmria 
EpittoUeiu, vol. ii. p. 116. 

From a letter of Drakenborch (who waa a pupil of Buimao) to La 
Croze, it appears, that our critic's old enemy, Alexander Cunningham, 
had begun to write a censure of his Phsedrua, but gave it up, on hearing 
that it wu in Burman's hands. Ibid. vd. i. p. 131. 
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" Oar critic was at this period of his life intent upon 9M?- 
discharging all the promises which he had made, and ^j^' 
satisfying the expectations of the learned public. =^= 
Besides the authors mentioned in this Chapter, he 
proposed to publish in Buccession Manilius, the New 
Testament, and Homer. Such heterogeneous under- 
taking formed ample work for a man whose years 
already reached to sizty-five. Manilius, indeed, he 
had prepared for publication about thirty years before; 
but in the course of that time his opinions upon many 
passages must hare experienced a change. His great p^rxvero 
design of the New Testament, for the execution of irgn^rpub- 
which he stood peculiarly pledged, it is certain, iiot- '^'^''^'^ *,^. 
withstanding the universal notion of the contrary, '"^■■^ 
that he had never for a moment abandoned. Thevaiianma- 
celebrated Vatican manuscript, which vies in import- ""'"'''' ■ 
ance with the Alexandrian itself, had not yet been 
used for the purpose of correcting and fixing the 
eacred text : for we have already noticed the fallacy 
of the common opinion, that this was ' one of the 
copies used by the Complutensian editors. Bentley 
obtained accurate collations of a considerable part of 
this manuscript, through the agency of Philip de 
Stosch, a learned German baron, known by his 
splendid publications of antiques, who resided at 
Rome, secretly employed by the British government 
to watch the proceedings of the Pretender and his 
adherents. The person principally engaged in the 
collation was Mico, an Italian. But he received Thomu 
great and important assistance in this matter from his ^'"'^i- 
nephew, Thomas Bentley, who went abroad on a 
literary excursion in 1725, and continued more than 
a year in the examination of manuscripts at Paris, 
Rome, Naples, and Florence. 

This gentleman has been already mentioned as 
having published, when a young man, ' a little 
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CHAP. Horacp,' with his uncle's text. Being chosen Fellow 

j-jy' of Trinity College, he continued to devote himself to 

' classical literature : be printed an edition of Cicero 

de Finibus, and was engaged in other learned works. 

He was cordially attached to his great relative ; but 

so amiable w^ his disposition, that he appears to 

ijiK. hare lived on good terms with the opposite party, 
and is never mentioned otherwise than as a general 
favourite. Not entering into orders, he lost his fel- 
lowship when a Master of Arts of above seven years' 
standing : but was then chosen Librarian of Trinity, 

17M. and took the degree of Doctor of Laws. Cumber- 
land, in a communication to the Biographia Britan- 
mca, says of Bentley's projected edition of the New 
Testament, " He had collected and collated all the 
manuscripts of Europe to which access could be ob- 
tained. For this purpose his nephew, Thomas Bent- 
ley, LL.D., well known to the republic of letters, 
travelled through Europe at his uncle's expense"." 
This statement, like most of that gentleman's notices 
of his grandfather's life, is inaccurate. Dr. Thomas 
Bentley's primary objects in his continental excur- 
sion were the gratification of his curiosity, and the 
procuring materials for literary publications of bis 
own. He was, no doubt, solicitous to assist the 
views, and answer the enquiries of his uncle, at whose 
feet he had been brought up, and with whose careful 
and critical examination of manuscripts he was 
familiar. It appears however from his letters, that 
he travelled at his own chaise : while at Rome he 
candidly explained to Dr. Bentley, that his exftenses 
had exceeded bis means, and received a present to 
relieve him firom his embarrassment, for which he 
AiEomc. was warmly thankful. Both at Paris and at Rome 

** KippU, Buyrqpft. Brit. rot. ii. p. 344. 
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be devoted much of his time to collating GrreeV chap. 
manuscripta of Plutarch, of which author he medi- ^j^' 
tated an edition, and received encouraging offers 
jrom some booksellers ; but found himself unequal 
to the labour of so great au undertaking. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at Rome, he collated an ex- 
tremely ancient manuscript of Terence on parchment, 
formerly belonging to Cardinal Bembo, and bearing 
bis name : this piece of antiquity, which was one of 
the chief boasts of the Vatican, Dr. Thomas Bentley 
persuaded himself was at least 1700 years old " ! 
At all events, it is the most valuable copy of the 
comedian, and had formed the main foundation of 
Faemus'a edition : he found, however, that it had not 
been inspected by that editor with sufficient care. He 
began, about Nov. 1725, with the two last acts of the 
Phormio, the sixth play, and despatched the collation 
to Cambridge : but even this did not reach his uncle 
till his edition was printed. He employed his time 
in the library to the beat advantage, inspecting and 
making extracts from other parts of their treasures ; 
but the short, period that strangers were allowed to 
remain daily in the Vatican, and the number of 
holidays on which it was closed, made it impossible 
to effect as great a progress as at Paris, where every At ^ru 
possible facility was afforded to a stranger by the 
liberality of the French scholars, and where he was 
received by the Abbe Bignon, Father Montfaucon, 
and others, with the kindness ensured by the name 
of his illustrious uncle. Dr. Bentley, however, did 

>' <• I am really of opinion that the Codex Bembiniu ii m old aa J. 
Ckmi, or Angiutos, or-Tiberiua at least i and I have got that notion from 
many nuuks, paiticolarlf the way of wnting and spelling I have observed 
in the inacriplions I have read up and down of that age : this book has the 
rame ; but Then 70a come to Vespasian and Septim. Sevenis and CoD* 
Btantine, they are very different" Later from Borne, about December, 
1735. 

VOL. II. H 
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CHAP, not find the ^eocy of his nephew as valuable as that' 
' of Mr. John Walker had prOTed ; not owing to any 
■ deBciency of his learning or zeal, but because he did 
not enjoy a state of health adequate to long and 
laborious employments. His letters, written from 
Paris and Rome, are on many accounts highly inter- 
esting ; they display an open and ingenuous cha- 
racter, and show not only the devoted attachment, 
but the profound deference with which he regarded 
the attainments and person of his uncle **. 
EiteUonof In the early part of 1727, Dr. Bentley engaged in 
tor. the last acknowledged controversy oi his pen ; the 

subject being a dispute upon a point of academical 
law, arising from the following incident. Dr. Ayloffe 
resigning the office of Public Orator, which he had 
filled for thirty-one years, the election of a successor 
took place in the ordinary method : the Heads of 
Colleges nominating two of the candidates, of whom 
the Senate at large were to choose one. But at the 
nomination, Mr. Heyrick of Trinity, and Mr. Banyer 
of Emanuel College, had an equal number of Suf- 
frages : whereupon the point was referred, by direc- 
tion of the statutes, to Dr. Bentley, as R^us Pro- 

i> These letten refer to all the topca which Dr. Thomas Bentley drangfat 
likely to amOHe the Cambridge AnBtarchuH : poUtics are not forgotten. 
The following scraps of news he Bends from Home, where then resided ■ 
pereooage whose fortunes escited much interest : 

Rome, No7. 16, 17S5. " All the news here u, that the PnnceM SolMeeld 
went into a nunnery three or four nights ago i some say upon a quarrel 
•bout the I^y InTemese, who Uvea in the family with them ; others, that 
he (i.e. the t^retender) has put a protestant tutor to his son, and that she 
can't hear that. There's no writuig any thing, for they open letters both 
at Borne and at London. I hare seen him ; he has not iUoe Ktov ruftv- 

Another letter from Rome, without date : it seems December, 1736- 
" The Pretender's Lady is still io the nunnery. He is generally Uomed. 
They tell me the Pope has refused him audience three times." 

April 34, I72fi. "The Cheralier went from Rwne yesterday; bntwhi- 
dwr, is a great speculation. Duke Wharton has been here incog." 
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fessor of Divinity : he decided in favour of Heyrick, chap. 
who accordingly was returned, along with Mr. Castle ijgj ' 

of Corpus Christi; and the Senate on the following ~ 

day elected Castle. But a fourth candidate, Mr. 
Burford, Fellow of King's, protested publicly against 
the whole of these proceedings, by which he ctmceived 
himself to be unjustly excluded from a fair competi* 
tion. He was joined by a la^e party in asserting 
that nomination by the Heads, a method prescribed 
by the statutes of Queen Elizabeth, was not legally 
applicable to the case of the Public oratorship ; that 
this office, having been founded long before her 
reign, was subject to the regulations of the Statuta 
Antigua, an ancient code, whose injunctions were still 
in force when not expressly repealed by the Queen's 
statutes. By those ancient laws, the Orator was to 
be chosen in an open election : and Burford con- 
tended that, notwithstanding recent custom, the same 
method ought still to be adopted. Dr. Bentley, as 
senior of the Heads, undertook to maintain the autho- 
rity and privileges of his order : he declared himself 
astonished at the objections made to the proceedings, 
and expressed a wish to see by what ailments they 
could he supported. Burford no sooner heard of this Bemier'i 
challenge Uian he wrote an ' Argument' to prove wiih™B™"'' 
that the old statutes of the University remained in [°g t"^^" 
force in all points except where expressly repealed by «•"'»»• 
those of Queen Elizabeth ; and that they had re- 
ceived confirmation by a clause in 4he latter code. 
Bentley immediately took up the contest, and printed 
an ' Answer to the Ai^ument,' confuting each para- 
graphf and maintaining, in a high tone and with keen 
sarcasm, that the old statutes (which had originally 
been graces of the Senate) wereobsolete and abrogated. 
In this piece, which seems only printed for circulation 
among the Senate, the Doctor treats Burford and his 
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CHAP, friends in an unceremonious and supercilions style, 
,j2j' not justified by the occasion. The contest, indeed, 
'T-rr-m-- 1)^38 uoequal : not to mention the risk which a novice 
in contrOTeiBy most run when he enconntera an ex- 
perienced combatant, the two antagonists approached 
the question under very different circumstances. Bur- 
ford was master only of the common and popular 
arguments bandied abont by his party. Bentley 
happened to have had occasion thoroi^:hly to con- 
sider this subject, and e^ert all the powers of his 
mind in upholding the contrary opinion : during the 
affair of his Degradation, his adversaries, when hard 
pushed to defend their proceedings, had advanced 
iome passages from the old statutes. Thereupon it 
became an object of importance to Bentley to impugn 
the authority of these ancient enactments : he came, 
therefore, to the combat ready prepared at all points. 
His Answer exhibits all the characteristics which we 
have noticed in his former controversial pieces : it is 
luminous in its statements, pungent in its aiguments, 
and overpowering in its conclusions. Nevertheless, the 
question was not set at rest by this veteran champion 
of the Heads. Burford, after having studied the 
case, and discovered the weak parts of Bentley 's 
Answer, wrote a powerful Reply : in which piece he 
seems to have been assisted with materials and sug- 
gestions by other members of the University ; and I 
think we may in some places detect the hand of Dr. 
Colbatch, whose aid was never wanting, when a 
stand was to be made against his great enemy. This 
Reply succeeds in oversetting some particulars of 
Bentley's tract, though it does not satis&ctorily 
establish the claim which gave birth to the dispute, 
that the appointment of an Orator ought to be by 
open election. The particulars of the discussion are 
of too local a nature to lay before the reader ; they 
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voald not even interest members of the Univeraity, chap. 
except at a moment when they happened to be in j^^^ 
controverey. Burford's Reply, which was unanswered, «=■ ■= ^ 
must be acknowledged to have left; him in possession 
of the field ; and ao it appears to have been felt by 
the University : for at a subsequent period, the col- 
lection of Statuta Antiqua was printed by authority 
for the use of official persons, in the same volume 
with the statutes received from the Grown ; and was 
deemed to be a sort of common-law, operative in 
cases where the later enactments were silent. 

At the moment of which we are speaking, England kwcIi w 
was deprived of its brightest ornament, by the death 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Bentley continued to the 
last on terms of familiar intercourse with his illus- 
trious friend ; and upon his -death suggested the fol- 
lowing epitaph to be inscribed upon his monument in 
Westminster Abbey : 

Hie quieKunt otta el jmlvu Epitaph on 

Ibaaci Nbwtoni. Sir iow 

Si qtuerii, qm et gtidliM fiieril, 
Abi: 
StM ex ipio nomine reliyita noviali, 

Sitte pauligper, 
Et mortale Uhid Piiloti^lua wtme* 
Grata mentevt 



Notwithstanding the robust constitution of Dr. ^."'''y^r 
Bentley, he had a liability to catch severe colds, puty in ti« 
owing to the recluse habits in which he had of late 
years indulged. It was observed that they were com- 
monly brought on by sitting as moderator in the 
Divinity Schools ; and accordingly he was forbidden 
by medical advice to expose himself any longer to 
the danger of these repeated attacks. This advice 
was particularly urged by Dr, WalHs, a young physi- 

" Nichola's itiwirafimt ^lAteraiwre, toL ir. p. IS. 
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CHAP, cian, who practised at Cambridge from 1725 to 1729^ 
,1I/' and during that time was a daily visitor at Trinity 
■ — r Lodge, and retained a great friendship for the Master 
till hiB death". It was in the early part of 1727 
that he resigned his professional functions in the 
Schools, and constituted as his deputy Dr. Newcome, 
of St. John's College, who was about the same time 
elected to the station of Lady Mai^ret's Professor 
of Divinity *'. 

For the same reason Dr. Bentley gave up his prac- 
tice of presiding in the Hall at the College festivals: 
and he scarcely ever afterwards administered ihe sacra- 
ment in the Chapel ; a ceremony which he had 
hitherto performed in a manner described to have 
been peculiarly dignified and impressive. 
Triniijcai- It is now a long time since we adverted to the 
'*^' affairs of Trinity College : the transactions during 

the interval are of no great moment, and are such as 
we cannot feel any satisfaction in recording ; never- 
theless it is requisite to explain the origin and pro- 
gress of those strange occurrences which mark the 
concluding years of Dr. Bentley's eventful life. His 
triumphant restoration to his degrees, and the dis- 
comfiture experienced by all his adversaries, had 
greatly cooled the ardour of those who had formed 
the regular opposition to his College government. 

" Thomas Wallis, Fellow of MBgdnlene CoUege, wu M.B. 1720, MJ>. 
172S. After leaving Cambridge he eHtablished hunaelf in practice at 
Stamford. 

" Newcome was one <rf' the seven docton whom Bendef created, <m 
the occasion when he delivered his commencement speech, published along 
with his Terence. This gentleman, who became afterwards Master of St. 
John's College, and Dean of Rochester, passed an academical life of 
extrB0Tdinai7 length. He was a student of his Collq;e in the year 1700, 
and be continued to reside within its walls in the memory of persons still 
living in the University. Cole says in his MSS. that Dr. Newcome ac- 
quitted himself in the Divinity Schools ' with tolerable ability (' this faint 
praise seems intended as a sneer at the Deputy Profesaor, who being a 
zealous Wh^, was an object of Cole's dislike. 
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Dr. Colbatch, although never deterred by fatigue or chap. 
danger from the pursuit of his great object, deemed ^.^' 
all interference at present useless, and withdrew to ^■■- ^- 
his rectory of Orwell, deploring the ill-success of his 
long and painful efforts to procure a visitation, and 
watching anxiously for an opportunity to recommence 
operations *'. A favourable occasion seemed to pre- or. Qreeiw, 
sent itself by the death of Bishop Fleetwood, and i^?;^. 
translation of Bishop Greene from the diocese of 
Norwich to that of Ely. The former prelate had 
continued firm and immovable in his resolution never 
to suffer himself to be troubled with the affairs of 
Trinity College. The new Bishop having been for 
many years Master of Corpus Christi College, and 
possessing an intimate knowledge of academical . . 
matters, was better qualified to exercise jurisdiction 
in case of a College appeal, than either of his pre- 
decessors. But although he listened to Colbatch's 
statements of the condition of the society, yet such 
was the terror spread by Bentley's uniform success 
over every person who had placed himself in his 
path, that he held out no hope of any interference, 
until the validity of his jurisdiction over Trinity 
College was established. 

In the mean time all the Master's wishes and pro- 
jects were effected without obstruction. On the death Sept 1779. 
of Mr. Modd, his devoted and unscrupulous agent. 
Dr. Baker was made Vice-master ; and in that capa- 
city furthered all his measures, and directed all the 
departments of the College with a regard to nothing 
except his sovereign will and pleasure ^'. Mr. R. 

» During this period Dr. Colbatch employed hiouelf in writing a very 
able and interesting tract on Churcli and College Leasea. 

" Mr. Modd had continned, like bis predecessor. Dr. Ljnnet, to attend 
aionuiig preyers id the Qwpel, daily, at ux o'clock, till past the age of 
.founcore. 
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CHAP. Walker was an equally active adherent ; and beiog* 
„^' more popular in manners and character than Baker, 
■ appears to have had great success in conciliating the 
toOcHw- minds of his brethren. Some Fellows who bad 
^"" hitherto been of the opposite party, finding that 
further resistance was likely to have no result, except 
to destroy their own interest and comfort, deserted 
their colours, and joined the ruling [K>wer8 ; in par- 
ticular, Craister and Paris, both men of ability, who 
have been distinguished in this history by severe 
marks of Bentley's resentment, now foand it expe- 
dient to forget tjieir grievances and fall in with all 
his measures and projects. 
HuwD At the election of Fellows in 1723, the Master's 

low. " ' ' son, Richard Bentley, was chosen, although a junior 
bachelor, and only fifteen years of age. This appears 
a culpable instance of partiality, which it is difficult 
even to palliate. He was indeed a youth of blame- 
less character and admirable capacity, and would 
probably, at a proper period, have well deserved the 
station. But this was a solitary instance, during the 
forty-two years of Dr. Bentley's mastership, in which 
any person was permitted even to be a candidate 
before the third year of bis bachelorship ^*. It is not 

>• Tlie practiee of fonner times raspectiiig the eteOxm of Fdlowa of 
Trinity being miBunderetood, even in tbe Society itaelf, it will not be 
amiss to give & distinct itatement of its difierent THiiatioiu. llie statntes 
only prescribe, that the peraoos chosen must be under the standing of 
Master of Arte. From the date of the statutes. 1S60, to the yur 1067. 
the Fellows were chosen promiscuouily from the three yean of Bachelws : 
but it is to be observed, thai although the elections were eometimea held 
annually, they were mora ccmmonly Inennial, or tiieaniBL It was in 
1667, the year made for ever memorable in College annals by the admis- 
sion of Sir Isaac NembM to a fellowship, that the candidate! were first 
confined to the third year of Bachelors. This continued the practice in 
all subsequent years, with two or three exceptions, till 1763, (the electkn 
desctibed in Cmnberianift Memoirt, p. 96.) when the Middle Bachelors 
were admitted to the competition [ as they have been every year since that 
time. At the ekctioDs in 1771, 1773, and 1782, the Junior BtcbelonalM 
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easy to account for Bentley's resolution of forcine this chap. 
youth at so premature an age into the society and |^ 
equality of men ; particularly as he was not brought ' ■ — 
up to any profession. About fire years aftenrards, 
he nominated him to one of the two lay-fellowships, 
which became vacant by the death of Dr. Ayloffe. 

The Master's attention to the interests of his own i-uh or 
relations led him to other acts which excited much at^ 
greater clamour. But in no instance was his cha- 
racter more assailed with invectiTe, than for the 
disposal of a College estate, in the- city of York, 
called Massam House. This property, consisting of 
several tenements in Petergate, had been leased in 
the year 1696, for a very small fine ; and the lessee, 
under promise from the then Master, Dr. Montague, 
that the lease should be renewed in seven years for 
the same consideration, expended 4 or 500/. in the 
repairs and improvement of the premises : but when 
he applied at the usual time for a renewal. Dr. Bent* 
ley positively refused to accept the same terms; 
alleging that they were unreasonably small, and that 
he was not bound by the engagements of his pre- 
decessor. In 1716 the whole term of the lease ex- 
pired ; but the tenant fiancied he could still retain 
possession ; and having some acquaintance with the 
Doctor's elder brother, Mr. James Bentley, desired 
him to inspect the premises and the improvements 
which he had made. The result was very different 
from his expectations : that gentleman fixed his own 
affections upon the property ; - and accordingly, in 
the following year, the Master proposed to the Seui- 

were suffered to be candidates ; and one of that atanding wa« choaen in 
ekch of iUxmt yean ; via. Rogtrmm Cotter, Thomat Bobuuon, and Biehard 
PortiM. Thirty-seTen yean afterwards, in 1819, the custom was once 
more revived, and Cmtaop TKrheaO was elected, being then a Junior 
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CHAP, ority, to grant his brother a new lease for twenty 
ij2j_' years of Massam House, upon his paying a fine of 
•=-== 401., a sum which hardly exceeded one year's clear 
value. The former proprietor attempted resistance, 
raised much outcry in the neigbbonrhood, and filed 
a bill in Chancery to compel the performance of 
Dr. Montague's promise on the part of the College. 
The Chancery proceedings availed him nothing ; but 
the scandal hit the Master very severely. Middle- 
ton, in his pamphlet on the government o( the 
College, works up this story, heightened by some 
additional insinuations, into a most black charge 
against the Doctor **. Ten years afterwards the lease 
was renewed to Priscilla Bentley, his brother's widow, 
for twenty years, upon a fine of 201. In both cases 
the pecuniary considerations were much smaller than 
the Society were entitled to receive ; and thus a 
sacrifice was indisputably made to benefit the rela- 
tives of their Master. 

Bentley retained his conviction that the headship 
was not in possession of so large a proportion of the 
College income as the foundation had destined for 
it; and though he judged it inexpedient to revive 
his old projects of reform on this subject, yet he was 
incessantly on the watch to indemnify himself for 
what he considered a deficiency in his just emolu- 
ments. In the mode of doing this it must be con- 
fessed that he was not always very nice. He fitted 
up at the College expense the room over the Queen's 
Gate, and then increased the rent, which was one of 
those payable to the Master \ and, what was a still 
greater outrage, he destroyed the architectural pro- 
priety of the building, by inserting two modem sash- 
windows in that apartment. He ordered a cow- 

" Middklon'i Worki, vol. iii. p. 755. 
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house and two coach-hooses to be built in the stable- cbap. 
yard ; reserving the first for his own purpose, and re- ,jjj' 
ceiving rent irom those who were accommodated with ■ 

the latter : and he over-ruled, with a high hand, the 
scruples of Edward Vemon, the junior bursar, who 
hesitated to pay the bills of these works, as not 
having been authorized by the Seniority. 

The south meadow in the College walks had Tbe Math 
always been considered as appropriated to the horses ""*""• 
of the Senior Fellows. In 1720 the Master requested 
permission to rent this land for the pasture of his 
own cows : having, as he said, been accustomed to ' 
a milk diet in his childhood, he argued that the 
same regimen would suit his constitution in old age. 
The ol»equious Seniors, happy to oblige their lord 
by every saciifice, pubhc or private, gave him their 
land for a rent of forty shillings (although worth four 
times that sum), and it was immediately hedged, 
diked, and drained, at the public cost. 

This miserable transaction appears to have led the 
way to another of greater mt^nitude. The rent of 
the meadow was expended in an annual fiahing-party 
at Over, a ville^e about six miles from Cambridge, 
where the College has a rectorial estate. This is the Bentier 
only out-door amusement in whldi I find it recorded connnr- 
that Bentley ever partook ; and he was sufficiently ^^ " 
pleased with the place, although bordering on the 
fens, to form the idea of building there a country- 
house, or summer residence, for himself and his 
femily. Being now in the plenitude of power, he 
could at once have carried his measure into efiect by 
the mere fiat of authority ; hut he seems to have had 
misgivings and apprehensions of being some time 
called to account for such an application of College 
money, and adopted an artifice to di^uise his 
plans. The old house upon the farm wanting repair, 
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CHAP, he ordered an cBtimate to be made of the Bum re- , 
1737 quisite for putting it into a proper state ; designing I 

— = to prove that a new house might be erected for little ' 

more than that expense. But the workmen, con- 
trary to his expectations, found it strong and sub- 
stantial, and undertook to put it into a perfect state of | 
repair for 214/. His scheme, however, was not aban- 1 
doned : he proposed to the Seniority to rebuild the ' 
house : whereupon Baker and Walker entering into 
the Master's views, seconded the proposal, and urged 
the expediency of building a very good one ; as it 
might prove an occasional accommodation to some 
of the society, who happened to serve the curacy. 
Accordingly, a new mansion was ordered to be 
erected with bricks and sash-windows. The pre- 
tended object, however, deceived nobody : the plana 
of the house and rooms were supplied, and the work 
directed, by Dr. Bentley himself; the bricks were of 
the best quality, brought by land-carriage from 
a distance beyond London ; workmen were sent for 
frnm London ; the whole house was wainacotted ; a 
chimney was constructed according to a peculiar 
notion of his own, having a window behind it, that 
he might have light for reading while he sat by the 
fire : nor could any one doabt but that it was des- 
tined for his own use. It was finished in the summer 
of 1727, at an expense of little less than lOOOf. : but 
circumstances intervened to prevent his ever occu- 
pying this villa. 

In 1726 the composition allowed to the Master for 
his three horses was increased to 1001. from 601., the 
sum fixed in Dr. Barrow's time, half a century 
before. It is more. satisfactory to record, that in this 
year Dr. Bentley completed the internal fitting and 
decoration of the Chapel, and erected the present 
noble repeating clock, Uie present dial, and the 
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three laige bells. These improvements gave occasion chap. 
to the only piece of courtesy which seems for many ,».* 
years to have passed between the Master and Dr. ^^— 
Colbatch. Bentley offered his enemy the old Col- 
lege clock for his church at Orwell ; and with con- 
sideration and delicacy, made the tender through the 
medium of Colbatch'a friend, Dr. Ayloffe. 

The elections to fellowships continued to be what Th* Hu- 
we have already described, the authoritative appoint- natim of ' 
ments of the Master. Had this patronage been regu- ^""o^ 
lar and legal, it is certain that the mode in which 
he generally bestowed it would have redounded to 
his honour. There were admitted into the society 
a great number of excellent scholars, whose sub- 
sequent distinction in the University and the world 
juati6ed their claims to that reward, although the 
power which gave it might be irregular and un- 
constitutional **. Exceptions, however, there cer- 

** Within &bDiit ten yean from I71S, berides many p«raoiu whose 
academical character will be noticed in this history, the follomng FellowB 
of Trinity were admitted by Dr. Bentley ; Tkonuit RobimMon, afUnrarda 
Secretary of State and the fiiet Lord Grantham j Vincent Btmnu, tha 
nDriralled I^tin poet i William Barnard, Bishop of lUphoe and of Derry ( 
Mark HOlttley. the celebrated Bishop of Sodor and Man ; Walter Tiilef, 
an accompliahed Bcbolar, many years British Minister at the court of 
Denmark ( Tiomta Clarie, who was Master of the Rolla from 17S4 to 
1764 1 and Thmuu Nevtom, who became Bishop of Bristol and Dean of 
St hnl's, and is univetsally known as the editor of Milton, and author 
of the Dissertation on the Prophecies. To this hat I shall add the nsme« 
of three of their brethren, elected Fellows within the same period, who 
were distiiiguiahed in the humbler but not less useful capacity of school' 
masleiB: Benjamin Wilton, Master of Wakefield School, who bore the 
reputation of one of the best Greek scholars of his age i Tlmotk]/ Cnmpe, 
High Master of St. Paul's ; and Jokn ClaHce, succesaiTely Master of 
Shipton, Beverley, and Wakefield Schools, of whom an iuteresting 
Memoir has been published by the late Dr. Zonch, himself one of his 
pupils, under the emphatic title of " The Good Sehoohuitter, txmplifiad 
in the Ckaraeter qftlu Rev. John Clarke, MA-fonterly FtOow qf Tnnity 
Colltge, 4^." 1768. This piece is reprinted in Nichols's Bkutralion* qf 
re, vol. i. p. 749. 
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CHAP, tainly were; and the election of 1726 is stated to 
,-_ have militated with every good principle. Benjamin 
- — ■ Stillingfleet, grandson of Bentley's great patron, 
being left an orphan by his father, the Bisfaop'e 
eldest son, was sent as a sizar to Trinity, in con- 
fidence that the Master would, by his patronage of 
this young man, show his gratitude to his ancestor. 
Stillingfleet was candidate for a fellowship at this 
election ; and his reputation for scholarship, added 
to the consideration of his family, made every one 
Esjeetian couclude Iiis snccess to be certain. But, whatever 
stiiii^!^" might be the reason, he was rejected, while four 
persons, commonly deemed his inferiors in merit, were 
succerafnl ; two of them being pre-elected for the fol- 
lowing year, according to that irregular custom, which 
Dr. Bentley now made no scruple of adopting. One 
of these was Andrew Hacket, who, as heir to a large 
estate, ought to have been excluded ; but he was 
related to the senior Fellow, who was perpetually 
extorting some reward for his support of the Master's 
measures. Stillingfleet deeply and bitterly resented 
his failure, and continued throughout life to com- 
plain of the Master's cruelty and ingratitude. His 
attainments as a naturalist and man of elegant lite- 
rature have ^ven him much celebrity, and he has 
been the means of a£Bxing a great portion of ob- 
loquy on Bentley's character. I gather from Col- 
batch's papers that, in point of scholarship, he was 
really superior to some of his successful competitors ; 
what were the motives which led the Master to 
reject him, we have no means of determining : he ia 
reported to have said on the occasion, that ' Mr. 
Stilliugfleet was too fine a gentleman to be buried in a 
College.' Certain it is that I find no other instance 
in the course of a long and active life, in which 
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there k any pretence for chargiog the Doctor with chap. 
ingratitude". ^^' 

The public outcry caused by this College election, ^ 

excited hopes in the mind of Dr. Colbatch, and made 
bim think this a favourable moment for renewing his 
efforts to bring the Master to acconnt. The learned BithopGib- 
and eminent Bishop Gibson now filled the see of*""' 
London ; and his great judgment and knowledge, as 
well as his exalted station, gave him the principal 
Toice and influence in ecclesiastical affairs. Colbatch 
took occasion to address that great prelate on the state 
of the College : his immediate object was to represent 
the unfitness of a candidate for Priest's Orders, who 
had applied to the Bishop with letters testimonial 
from the Master and eight Fellows; and to inform 
him of the culpable facility with which such certifi- 
cates were commonly signed : a mischievous negli- 
gence, injurious to the best interests of the Church, 
which was, however, chargeable upon the CoDege 
officers rather than upon the Head. He proceeded to 
acquaint his Lordship with the wretched state in which 
the society then was, and must continue to be, with- 
out the interference of a Visitor ; and craved his 
interest and assistance in effecting an object so im- 
portant to the Church as the restoration of this great 
College. Bishop Gibson hesitated not to declare,' 
publicly and privately, that he considered it a shame 
and scandal to the Government, that the complainta 
of Trini^ College should have experienced such long 
neglect, and that no redress could be obtained ; while 
in every other case the laws had provided a remedy. 

" Much ia wid on the nibject of this rejection, inNichoU'i Literary 
Atuedottt, vol. ii. p. 336 1 and in Cole's l^t iff Btnjami» StiUitt^Utt, 
published in 1811. Mr. Coie's notion that hia hero waa excluded to make 
room for Bentley's own son is utterly erroneous ; the latter had at thu time 
n of hie fellowahip three yean. 
1 
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CHAP. He did not, indeed, promise any assistance, except 
,.„■ that, in case a petition were offered to the King in 
■ Council, he would attend the Board, and give his 

best consideration to the case : and he advised that 
such a petition should be presented by a respectable 
number of the fellows. This was now hardly prac- 
ticable ; as experience had shown &em that such a 
measure had no effect except to bring vexation and 
loss upon themselves. The Bishop of London threw 
out a su^estion of another kind ; that he thought the 
Bishop of Ely might proceed to act as Visitor under 
the statutes, and leave it to the Master to dispute his 
authority, if he pleased, by moving for a prohibition 
in the Courts of Westminster : this opinion, when com- 
municated to the latter prelate, appears to have had 
great influence upon his conduct. 
cwmiof Dr. Colbateh endeavoured also to obtain for his 
^J^I^JId. caQse the powerful assistance of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, as guardians of Westminster School. 
We have more than once had occasion to notice the 
connexion of that school with Trinity College. Queen 
Elizabeth's statutes had given to the pupils from West- 
minster no greater advant^e over others, than a 
preference in elections to scholarships. But in the 
fifth year of James I. the governors of the school had 
interest enough to obtain letters-patent from the 
Crown, enjoining the Collie to elect the Westminster 
scholars to fellowships every year, in preference to all 
other candidates, (provided they were not exception- 
able in learning or morals), and in order to make sure 
of their success, decreed that they should continue 
eligible two years after the degree of M.A. ; whereas 
others are superannuated at that standii^. It b ob- 
vious that the effect of such an ordinance would have 
been shortly to throw all the fellowships and all the 
preferment of the College into the hands of West- 
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minster men, and to destroy the objects of this liberal chap. 
establishment, by making it ever afterwards an appen- j^' 
dage to another seminary of later foundation. At that -■■■■■■■ -" 
period it was neither usual nor safe to contest the 
validity of Royal commands : nevertheless, the Master 
and Fellows did resist a mandate, which could not 
have been received without the violation of their duty, 
and the subversion of the statutes which they were 
sworn to maintain. After so'kne angry discussion 
between the College and the School, a composition 
was entered into, under the mediation of Archbishop 
Bancroft ; by which it was settled that three scholars 
should be taken from Westminster every year, and 
that they should never be prejudiced by pre-elections ; 
and, on the other hand, that the King's letters-patent 
should never be urged upon the College. By a sub- 
sequent letter of James I,, which was accepted by the 
College, the above agreement is enforced, and the 
Westminster-elect have the privilege of seniority over 
the other scholars of their year. This arrangement 
appears to have continued for more than a century, 
without dispute or complaint : the connexion was 
mutually beneficial to the two institutions ; and many 
of the most distinguished of the Fellows were those 
chosen from the ' Westminster Scholars Elect.' — 
Bishop Atterbury being Dean, had lately found out 
the old letters-patent of James I., and attempted to 
establish their validity : but his essay was treated by 
Dr. Bentley with derision, and seems to have been 
carried no further". It happened that at the last 

** It is reported that when the Bishop mentioned the existence of these 
RotaI Letten, and alleged that thej were given Anno fttinfi Jaeaii Print, 
Bentley replied to this effect : " They would hare had more weight in your 
Lordship's favour had they been Amio Prijoo Jacob* Tetiii;" a keen re. 
partee, if we recollect that Atterbury was beUeved at that time to be 
aoxioaaly devoted to the cause of the Pretender. The anecdote ii told in 
the Gentleman's Magasine for 1773, vol. zliii. p. t99, b^ an anonymon* 
writer, who miaapprehends the occamon, and apcali the force of the jest. 
VOL. 11. S 
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CHAP. eleoticNi of Fellows, no Westminster scholar bad been 
17S7.' chosen, tbough one of them was generally deemed 
- superior in merit to some of the successful candidates. 
Surprise and dissatisfaction being hereby excited 
among Westminster men, an idea struck Colbatch 
diat it might be possible to make the guardians of the 
school the instruments of brii^iing on a visitation c^ 
the College. Being encouraged in this plan by the 
Earl of Oxford, who was his neighbour in the conn- 
jm. i& try, as well as by Dr. Middleton, he set off to town, 
resolring, with constitutional ardour, to leave nothing 
jui.i,i7S7. untried which might contribute to this object. His 
^I^t^lc- view was to induce the Dean and Chapter to become 
'^■jj^""'"" themselves petitioners to the King for the establish- 
ment of a visitatorial jKjwer over the Collie, prepa- 
ratory to laying before the Visitor the complaints of 
the Westminster Scholars. This was to be backed 1^ 
a petirion from some Fellows of the House, who might 
be encouraged to come forward by such an example. 
If this point was carried, and the Visitor once ascer- 
tained, the whole grievances of the College were 
immediately to be submitted to his cognizance. About 
the letters-patent of James I. Colbatch took no other 
interest than as a pretext for effecting the first step 
towards I^. Bentley's overthrow : indeed it would 
not have been consistent with his principles to desire 
their enforcement. As soon as he propounded the 
subject at Westminster, be met with considerable 
encouragement. Dr. Robert Freind, the Master, 
entered warmly into a scheme which promised to 
bring such a rich endowment to his school. Several 
members of the Chapter, when solicited by these two 
Doctors, concnrred in the propriety of asserting the 
supposed rights of their scholars ; and all agreed that 
there never could be a better opportunity for an attack 
upon Dr. Bentley than while he lay under general 
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odiiim for the late election. The persons educated at chap. 
the school being met to celebrate Queen Elizabeth's ^LJ' 
aimivereary, the general interest in this design was . 

publicly testified. After dinner, when, in the regular 
order of toasts, * Trinity College' was proposed, it was 
drunk tbroughont the Hall in the form of ' Restora- 
tion toTrinityCollege/withthe addition of ' the health 
of Dr.Colbatch".' 

The scheme was, that the a^jieved candidate B«ni<7 «- 
should first memorialize the Dean and Chapter ; iDTiiidu; 
whereupon they were to present their petition at the ^ntil^"^ 
Council Board. There was no hope of the favour 
of persons in power ; but Colbatch engaged Dean 
Sherlock and Dean Hare to use their interest with 
Lord Townsheod and 8ir Rebert Walpole, that they 
would not interfere, but suffer the matter to take its 
course. When the sut^ect, howcTer, was agitated in 
the Chapter, Bishop Bradfonl, the Dean, objected to 
take any step before they had communicated to the 
Master of Trinity the claims of the School; grounded 
upon King James's letters-patent, and enquired what 
he had to' allege against them. Accordingly he wrote 
a letter of such purport to Dr. Bentley, his old inti- 
mate and ally in the Unirersity. The Master, who 
was accurately apprized of the meditated designs, now 
found himself assailed on a ground which' he was ready 
and desiroos to defend. He knew that the King's 
letters, never having been accepted by the College, 
were invalid : he had, during his Mastership, admit- 
ted to fellowships a full proportion of the Westminster 
scholars ; and he foresaw, that in resisting the revival 



" Hie tout having been forwarded in these words first by the Earl of 
Oxf(H^, and afEerwardB by Mr. Shippen, the leaderof the Jacobite party in 
the Uonse of ConunoDS, (himself an old Westiniiister-scholar at Trinity,) 
Bentley's friends rontrived to circulate a report that it was intended to 
apply to another sort of ratoralitm. 
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CHAP, of an obsolete clfum which tended to make Trinity a 

y.„' close College, he should hare the feelings and wi^es 

■ of every disinterested person in his favour. Accord- 

i7»-'s^ ingly* 0° the receipt of the Dean's letter, intimating 
the proposed appeal, the Master replied in a confident 
and indignant tone, denying the assumed validity of 
the letters of James I., inasmuch as they had never 
been accepted by the College, and returning an 
unequivocid defiance to the menaces which were im- 

M»rdii3, plied**. He next summoned his Seniority, who 
agreed unanimously to support him in a resistance 
to the threatened appeal, and resolved that ' the 
College would defend itself and the honour of their 
predecessors at the public chaise.' He presently went 
to town to take measures for meeting the storm. His 
letter, however, appears to have convinced the Dean 
and Chapter that the establishment of their point in 
favour of the scholars was impracticable ; the lawyers 
who were consulted g^ve them no encouragement to 
proceed ; 'and although Colbatch and Freind took 
great pains in canvassing the members of the Chapter, 
it may well be supposed that the Bishop of Rochester 
would not- be forward in lending himself as an instru- 
ment in the hands of those who only calculated on 
ulterior proceedings, which aimed at the ruin of his 
ancient confederate. 

** Tbia epiitle u preaerred at Westmmiter, where it baa been shown Xa 
me by the kindiiMt of the Very Rer. Dr. Irel)Uid> the Dean. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



K3«nenl eleetitm — Nsw M«mi«r« duuem by th» Unmertiiif iff CambrHgt — 
Fmk ettempU to proeyrt a vuitation of TVintfy CoUege — Opittiont q^ 
jSm leadiMg eonuel ok the qutgtion — King Otorge U. vint* lite Unioa-- 
*ity—Clmm to fit* dttemined bg the Oumcdim — Baitkg ereatefjyjg- 
eight doeton — Entertain* the King in hi* CoUege — Hit dmgeront Ut- 
nat — Merrritye qf hU daagkter Joanna — Scheme for proMfcuting tie 
MoMter — Pttme — Ma*tm — JakntOH — Bentleg totticipate* U* proieaUon 
— PttitUm to the King — CoUege meeting — Commiuary Onatie* — Peti- 
tion of the Bisii^ of Elg — Benlley mrite* a pamphlet o» the case — 
Colbetch't rtplg — 7%« Prity Council deeSne aU interference — Beniley't 
dilate mith Arehbiikop fVnie on the IMraiy-keeper'i place — Decided 
bg the Attomeg Qemrai — Johnton promoter of the tuit agaautBentl^ — 
Edtoard &nitk — Benlky'* exptntet paid bg the CoUege — Bithop Grerne 
diet Dr. Benthg — AppUcalion to the Court of King'* Bench far apro- 
kihition— Proceed* of tlie Court— Natnra t^ the article*— Bentkg 
appear* at Ely Houte — Hi* objection* — Second appUealion to King'* 
Bench — Retmiet hie edition of the New Teitament — Caiue* of it* not 
being pnblithed — Bnlefor a proh^ilion made abiohUe — Progreit qf a 
neu mode qf action — Bentleg r^fiaet an offer nfthe deanery of Lincoln — 
New Senate Houte — Conietl for Fice-chancellorthip — King'* boot* 
placed in the old Senate Houee — Taylor'* inmtic-*peech — Internal elate 
qf TVmfy College — ViniSetitM meaitnrei againtl the prvteaitor* — Court 
^ Kinif* Bendi overruie Bentleg'* plea* — Continae the probibitiDm on 
Bithty Oreene. 

The death of King George the First, and consequent chap. 

,_",", ■ will 

dissolution of Parliament in the summer of 1727, 
involved the University of Cambridge in another poli- 
tical struggle of considerable interest. At the lastcj^eni 
General Election in 1721, the Tory representatives, ^'«^<™- 
Mr. Windsor and Mr. Willoughby, had been re- 
elected : but on the present occasion a great and suc- 
cessful effort was made to supplant them. Their 
opponents were the Hon. Edward Finch, brother of the 



XVIII. 

1797. 

. June II. 
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CHAP, late candidate, and the Hon. Thomas Townshend, 
,j2y ' second son of the Minister : had these young men 
"--'-- stood upon their separate interests, it is prohable that 
neither of them would have succeeded : but a coalition 
was effected between them. The Master of Trinity, 
who had possessed himself of great influence, gave 
them his active and strenuous support. Mr. Windsor, 
however, who had represented the University for 22 
years, maintained a vigorous though ineffectual re- 
sistance. The numbers at the poll were, for Finch, 
N^»«™- 221— Townshend, 198— Windsor, 176 '. The new 
bj ibe Uni- members were sons of two noblemen, who enjoyed 
climbndge. thc greatest popularity at Cambridge of all public 
*■*■ ^ characters in the kingdom ; Lord Nottingham having 
proved himself for above forty years the most zealous 
and conscientious supporter of religion and the Church, 
and Lord Townshend having benefited the University 
in a more signal degree than had been done fiar cen- 
turies by any person in power. However, as the gra- 
titude of the Senate to those personages was accom- 
panied by an abandonment of their representative, an 
old fellow of a College, who had served them so 
many years without change of principles or any other 
blemish, I must consider this to be the least credita- 
ble transaction with which our Alma Mater can be 
chaiged. She did indeed redeem her credit for con- 
sistency, by the exemplary fidelity with which she 
adhered to the two members now elected, who were 
returned t(^ether without interruption as joint repre- 
sentatives for the University between forty and fifty 

1 Tliis ia the eariieat Univeraity poll that I h&ve ever met with in print 
The Cambridge reader Jtmy be inlereated in seeing bow the votes in the 
two gnat Colleges were diapoaed of: 

TKmfy. St. Jokt't. 
Hon. Edward Knch, Trinitf - - - 43 - - 36 
Hon. Thomas Townshend, Clare Hall - 39 - < 93 
Hon. Dixie Windsor, tiiiaty ... i; - - 36 
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yean : an instance which, perhaps, can hardly be chap. 
paralleled in the annals of the House of Commons. ,j^ ' 

The result of this election was considered by all par- -i 

ties BS materially owing to the influence and exertions 
of Dr. Bentley : his interest with the ruling powers 
was consequently strengthened ; and the prospect of 
his opponents in Trinity College obtaining a visita- 
tion Uirou^ Royal interference became more hopeless 
than ever. 

Dr. Colbatch's recent endeavours to procure a ^"^ t- 
Visitor, as described ili our last chapter, had sue- pn>cuK • 
ceeded in once more arresting public attention ; and th^^"*^ 
Uie hardship of the members of the College having no c»"««- 
court of appeal, or avenue to redress, was much can- 
vassed. Doubts were expressed among legal men 
about the soundness of the opinion given by Queen 
Anne's lawyers iu 1712, which held that the general 
visitatorial power had been taken away from the 
Bishop of Ely by Queen Elizabeth's statutes, and 
transferred to the Crown : it was thought that this 
opinion, although subscribed by so many eminent 
names, did in reaUty emanate from Sir Edward 
Northey ; and they preferred the judgment of Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, who dissented irom the rest, and held 
that the Bishop's original appointment as Visitor had 
never been revoked, but was expressly recognized by 
the code of Elizabeth. A ready and confidential com- 
munication was maintained between Colbateh and 
Ely-House, through the intervention of the Bishop's 
secretary, Mr. Francis Say ; who was himself a 
Trinity man, and entered zealously into the views of 
the Master's enemies. At length the prelate pledged 
himself, that if the opinions of counsel should declare 
htm possessed of sufficient jurisdiction, and if he were 
indemnified in respect to all expenses of the proceed- 
ings, he would take upon himself to hear .the com-r 
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CHAT, plaints of the Fellows, and administer impartial jus- 

1787. ''*'^ *** *'^® College. 

Accordingly in the latter part of 1727, a set of 



^e"*JSiiig particular and searching queries relative to the claims 
S^"q^°° of the Bishop of Ely, the validity of the statntea of 
tion- Edward VI. and other matters regarding the question, 

were proposed to two eminent civilians, Dr. Hench- 
man and Dr. Audely, and three of the first common- 
lawyers, Sir Philip Yorke, Sir John Cheshire, and 
Mr. Reeves ; and in order to ohtun their unbiassed 
opinions, they were proposed to each separately. All 
the five concurred in pronouncing that King Edward's 
statute De VisUatore was still in force ; that in virtue 
of its provisions the Bishop of Ely continued Visitor 
of Trinity College, and was enabled to hold a general 
visitation every three years ; and that the 40th 
statute of Elizabeth was corroborative of the foni&er, 
containing only directions for proceedings in the par- 
Apriiso, ticular case of complaints against the Head. Upon 
^^^' minor points there were some shades of difference, 
though none of importance, except that the Attorney 
General, whose occupations prevented his looking at 
the case till long after the otheie, and perhaps from 
bestowing on it the same attentive consideration, held 
that the Bishop was only empowered to hear the com- 
plaints under Queen Elizabeth's 40th statute (De 
Magistro Amovendo) in the course of his triennial 
visitation : a notion which does not appear to have 
been entertained by any other lawyer, in the endless 
discussions on this much agitated question. But 
before this last opinion was given, circumstances were 
near rendering the meditated proceeding unneces- 
sary. 
UngONisa King George the Second having announced his 
ridttSe"* intention of visiting his University of Cambridge, 
UniTmity. great preparations were made for his reception. His 
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Majesty reached Newmarket on the 23d of April, chap. 
The Vice-chancellor, Dr. Lambert, Master of St. j^ 
John's, went over on the morrow, accompanied by -=•= — - 
the Heads, to entreat his presence ; which invitation 
he accepted for the following day. As the approach 
of this augnst visit recalled to every one's recollection 
the disputes which ensued on the last occasion of a 
similar honour, precautions were taken to obviate 
such misunderstanding on the present. The Duke of cuin u 
Somerset issued a mandate, as Chancellor of the mined br 
University, settling the amount of the fees to be re- ^?*°" 
ceived by the Regius Professors for creating doctors at 
the Royal Commencement: that of the Divinity Pro- 
fessor was ttvo guineas, besides his broad-piece *. 

The amount fixed was evidently designed as a 
compromise between the opposite opinions in the old 
dispute ; but the principle of an extraordinary de- 
mand being recognized by authority, it cannot be 
denied that the final victory in the controversy rested 
with Dr. Bentley. 

His Majesty came attended by a noble retinue, April 96. 
among whom were no less than seven dukes : being 
met by the Mayor and Corporation on horseback 
before he reached the town, he was conducted across 
Christ-Coll^;e Piece to the entrance of Cambridge 
by Emmanuel ; from which College to the Schools 
he passed through two continued lines of the younger 
academics, who were drawn up for his reception. At 
the Regents' Walk he was greeted by the dignitaries 
of the University, addressed in a speech by the 
Chancellor, and another by the Public-orator, and 
then conducted to the Regent-house. Here the 
Hegia Comitia were celebrated : and at this time, the 
last occasion that the University has been honoured 

■ llie ChanceOoT's Decree, dated Newmarket, April 25, 17U8, u printed 
in Wsltt Cenmomtt t^tlit fmnerniy, p. 334. 
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CHAP, with the presence of its Monarch, doctors' and other 
jjj^' degrees were conferred by the Koyal mandate -with 
=^= unprecedented liberality ; the rank of D.D. was 
^ven to no leas than fifty-eight peiBons, and other 
degrees in great numbers. Dr. Bentley had intended 
that the ceremonies should be performed by his 
deputy ; but the Duke of Somerset and other grandees 
being urgent that the veteran Professor should eze- 
B«nde7 cuto lus fuuctious in person, he complied, and had 
2^[ftSw^" *^^ fortune to confer the doctorehip that day upon 
ton. many distinguished characters in the Church, and 

among the rest upon two who became successive 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Thomas Herring and 
Matthew Hutton. These ceremonials concluded, his 
Majesty, after hearing an anthem at King's Chapel, 
was conducted to Trinity College, where he was 
greeted at the King's-gate by the Master in an appro- 
EauTtaiiu priate speech. He then walked through a doable 
w^Si" ^°* *'^ *^^ under-graduates to the College Hall : 
here a banquet was prepared, exceeding in splendour 
all that had ever been witnessed on the shores of the 
Cam. The King was seated in an elevated chair of 
state at the upper end of the Hall, and waited upon 
by twelve fellow-commoners of the College ; Dr. 
Bentley standing by his side, and remaining in con- 
versation with him while at dinner. His Majesty 
took his leave in the evening, after marking his Batis- 
faction with the Univereity by a noble present of two 
thousand pounds towards the completion of theSenate- 
house '. 

On this occasion Dr. Bentley experienced great 

* King Geoi^ II. gave anollier thouaand pounds for the Senate-home, 
H I appndiend, while Prince of WRka. My account of thia Rots] Tint 
ia drawn iiom varioua aoorces : from the Univenitj Regiatcr, Cede*! M8S., 
Saknon'g Chronolt^, and from an intemdng letter of Mr. Jamea Bcu- 
tham, the welt-known hiatorion of Ely Cathedral, who waa at that tim« ■ 
student in l^inity College, preaerved in NIcImIb' lAt-Atued. vol.ix. p. 3^. 
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marki of .Royal farour and attention : bnt the results chap. 
of the day vere near proving &tal to him. The jjj^ 
fatigue which he went through, and the sudden alter- ^- 
nations of heat and cold to which he was ezpcsed, otui^r' 
hazardous to a person of his recluse and sedentary 
life, brought on an alarming fever : for some days 
his life was pronounced to be in great danger ; and 
at the particular wish of hb physician, ^e presence 
or advice of his Mend, Dr. Mead, was requested in 
this emergency. Either medical skill or the good- 
ness of his constitution restored him : in a few weeks 
he recovered ; but his legs being swollen, he was 
sent to Bath for the benefit of the waters. After his 
return to College he had the satisfaction of giving his 
favourite daughter. Miss Joanna, in marriage to Mr. Harri«geor 
Denison Cumberland, a young man of his College, joa^i^"' 
of excellent character, and good family and expecta- 
tions. He was son of Archdeacon Cumberland, and 
grandson of the learned Bishop of Peterborough. 

The opinions of the civil and common lawyers scheme t<a 
having coincided in giving to the Bishop of Ely the tbHf^ltaf 
visitatorial jurisdiction over Trinity College, it was 
resolved to call the Master of Trinity to account for 
malversation and abuse of his authority. Colbatch'a 
hopes were now revived, and he again unsparingly 
devoted his labour and property to effect the great 
object of his life : but so completely was the Master's 
authority established in the Bociety, that at first he 
only found three of the junior Fellows, Pame, Ingram, 
and Mason, who were willing to co-operate with him : 
these however proved highly zealous and able assist- 
ants. Pame, who was one of the College tutors, was p*ras, 
a person of great talents and high reputation in the 
University. He bad an intrepid spirit, but accom- 
panied with a violent temper ; which, however, so 
long as he continued under Colbatch's influence, was 
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CHAP, restrained from breaking out into ezcesBes. Mason 
173a. ^'^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ distinguished by a peculiar roughness 
■^=^=-= of appearance and manner : but he was a man of 
"^ extensive and varied learning, eminent as a mathe- 
matician, a scholar, and an antiquarian ; and not- 
withstanding his unhewn exterior, he must have pos- 
sessed excellent qualities, since we find him enjoying 
the friendship and regard of most of the first cha- 
racters in the University for a long period. In his 
youth his rugged nature had been subdued by the 
charms of Miss Joanna Bentley : he was numbered 
among her devoted admirers ; and if the reports of 
the young wits his contemporaries may he believed, 
he enjoyed his full share of the smiles of the fair 
damsel *. In the prosecution of her father, to which 
he now devoted himself, his industry, research, and 
accuracy, in examining and transcribing old docu- 
ments and records, made him a powerful auxiliary. 

* TboM who are cnrione about mtch tuwcdotea, may find, in Nichtda' 
lAlervry Aneethttt, vol. i. p. 324, ■ copy of tciwi, written by Edward 
Prior, al«o a adudar of Trinity, and afterwards a Fellow, deploring hia 
own baniahment from the presence of Hisa Joanna, and '»«'i"-i"g Maaoo, 
bis faTOured rival, whom be describea in tbeae lines ; 

" Mason, to lore and shape eternal foe, 
That chaos of a man, that unlinked lump of beau. 
Behold the haggard honors of his fac^ 
The ghastly smile, and the Cyclopiau grace I 
Had but this age a Folyphemua known. 
The giant anre had marked bim for his own. 
Hmms baipyan claws, that should the plough sustain. 
Now screen'd with rufflea, dare the plough disdain ; 
The brawny calves in silken slockinga shown { 
Stiange change, to wear the best from wearing none I 
In snaky cnrla the briatlliig wig appears, 
With all the horrora of Medusa's hairs. 
Nor disagreement thro' the iriiole we find t 
He's Mason both in body and in mind." 

Cumberland, when be deacribed Dr. Mason in bis Manoir^ p. ]06, 
waa probably not aware that he had once been a ftivoured admirer ot Ua 
inotber. 
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Art important accession was soon obtained to this chap. 
band — Robert Johnson, a Fellow of higher standing ,jgg_ 
than those just mentioned, who had hitherto kept — =- 
aloof from both the parties by which the College was 
distracted. His present adhesion to Bentley's ene- 
mies was attributed to personal resentment. At the 
late Royal visit, the Master, among other marks of 
favour, had been allowed to recommend whomever 
he pleased for degrees ; he accordingly procured 
doctorships for seven of the Fellows attached to his 
interests — Parran, Barnwell, Paris, R. Walker, Hum- 
phreys, Hooper, and Vernon. The three last were 
below Johnson in standing : but by thus becoming 
doctors, they obtained a priority over him, whose 
degree was only Bachelor of Divinity, in the choice 
of livings and chambers ; an advantage never after- 
wards to be recovered. Hooper and Vernon, who 
were his jnniors by ten years, had also been made 
College-preachers by the Master ; an appointment 
from which he was excluded. Incensed at this 
manifest exercise of favouritism, Johnson associated 
himself with Colbatch's party ; and being a man of 
business and despatch, proved a formidable enemy to 
the Master. The knot of malcontents exerted them- 
selves with much diligence in preparing articles of 
enquiry and accusation, and collecting evidence (or 
the expected trial, which they hoped would take 
place at the College, in the course of the Bishop's 
triennial visitation, this summer. His Lordship, how- 
ever, preferred hearing the complaint, as his pre- 
decessor. Bishop Moore, had done, upon the latter 
part of the 40th statute of Elizabeth, as the ground 
least liable to dispute. The conspirators, wishing to 
keep their plans secret till the moment of action, held 
their meetings in Dr. Colbatch's rectory-house at 
Orwell; which the opposite party used, consequently, . 
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OHAP. to term the Rye House; a jocular appellation, that it 

ina ^'^"S retained in the aocie^. 

^— ^ No caution could prevent the secret of the hostile 

tiei%ti^ M^ designs transpiring : and Bentley took a prompt re- 

pratMuton. gQintJQn HQt jq ^^it for the attack, bat to commence 

operations, by throwing himflelf upon the protectioa 

of the Crown, and at the same time- engaging 

the College to adopt his cause as its own. He 

accordingly drew up the following petition to the 

King, which was circulated among the Fellows three 

or four days before they were called upon to ratify it. 

Fttlilon to •• To the King's moet excellent Majesty, 

the King. „ ^^ humble Petition of the Master. Fellows, and Scholars of 
the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, within the Town 
and University of Cambridge. 

" Shewetb, that this your College of the Holy and Undivided 
IVinity having been founded by the boonty and munificence of Kin^ 
Henry VIII. has ever since had the pecnliar h^pineea to be 
governed by the laws and statutes received from your Royal pre- 
decessora, the successive Kings and Queens of this realm, as Royal 
ViMtors of the same. 

" But whereas some persons are desirous to deprive this yonr 
Society of the felicity of being governed by yotir Majesty as Visitor 
of the same, in like manner as it has been by your Royal prede- 
cesaors, by subjecting the same to other jurisdictions, in prejudice of 
the rights and privileges of this your Society, as well as In dero- 
gation of your Majee^s ri^t and authority, as your petitioners 
apprehend and bdieve ; wherefore we your petitioners beg leave ta 
q>ply to yonr Majesty, not to avoid any enquiry into the state of 
our Society, or the conduct of any member thereof, being deairous 
that the same may be made by any legal authority ; but that your 
Majesty would graciously condescend to take our case into your 
Royal consideration, that we may receive your Royal determination 
thereon, in such wise as to your Majesty, in your Royal wisdom and 
justice, shall seem moat meet and convenient. 

" in witness whereof we have hereunto put the common seal of 
our College, this 10th day of August, 1728." 

^rftai" The meeting of the sixteen seniors, whose assent 

AncuMio. was requisite for sealing this corporate act, being 
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donrened to the Chapel, the Master, foreseeing some chap. 
dissent and secession, sent vonl by Dr. Walker to ^' 
all the Fellows who dioed in Hall that day, that ■ - - ' -- 
they had better go to the Chapel to witness a matter 
which so much interested the whole College, and to 
vote, if required. Some chose to keep aloof; but 
twenty-one met in the chancel, where the Master 
produced and read the petition. Colbatch then be- 
gan to read a protest, signed by himself, Johnson, 
and Pame, against sealing the petition, as interfering 
yiiih the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ely. Bentley 
interrupted him, and endeavoured to snatch the 
paper from his hands ; but Johnson taking it, read it 
aloud, and then required the Master to order all 
below the sixteen to withdraw. Pame desired that 
' security might be given that the Coll^;e should 
not, by sealing this petition, be drawn into expense :' 
to which the Master fiercely replied, " To whom 
should I give security? To thee? Who should 
bear the expense hut the College, since it is a Col- 
lege affair?" The meeting becoming tumultuous, 
the three protesters, followed by three more Fellows, 
left the Chapel ; and those that remained completed 
the business, by putting the common seal to the 
petition. In all their subsequent proceedings, Bent- 
ley's prosecutors alleged his condnct upon this day 
as a prominent article of accusation : but the facts 
did not warrant their charges. The tumultuary con- 
duct of the meeting was rather owing to the Fellows 
than the Master ; and perhaps, in the excited state 
of their minds, it could hardly have been prevented. 
The practice of putting the seal to any instrument, 
except in presence of the sixteen senior residents, 
might be irregular ; but it had been frequent of late 
years : the statutes were so far complied with, that 
a formal summons had been sent to that number; 
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CHAP, and the question was bona fide decided in favonr of 
1738. ^^ sealing by the voices of the Master and nine of 
the Fellows legitimately entitled to TOte upon die 
occasion, 
comodi- The petition was presented to the King at Hampton 
GroTM Court by Mr. Greaves, a young barrister, who left 
the circuit for that purpose. This gentleman, whose 
name is much connected with the history of Trinity 
College for nearly sixty years, was a Fellow of Clare 
Hall, but had been early patronized by Dr. Bentley, 
at whose recommendation, it is said, be was made 
Commissary of the University by the Duke of So- 
merset. On the death of Lisle, in 1727, he became 
auditor, steward of the courts, and registrar of Trinity 
College ; and what was probably of more value to a 
young barrister, he was the Master's counsel in all 
the complicated law proceedings which ensued ; and 
never was an advocate more zealously devoted to the 
interests of his friend and client than he proved to 
DeeuuiMr, those of Dr. Beutlcy. The patenl» of his College 
offices having been made out for the whole term of 
his life, and some informality being apprehended, 
the College exchanged them for patents for the term 
of fifty years, * n tarn diu vixerit ,-' thinking this a 
reasonable extent of tenure : but their calculation 
fell short of the longevity of Commissary Greaves, 
who not only lived to surrender his patents in De- 
cember 1778, a few days before their expiration, and 
to receive a present of plate, with the thanks of the 
College for his long and faithful services and his 
affectionate regard for the prosperity of the Society, 
but six years afterwards he made a donation to the 
College of 100/. to found an annual prize for an 
essay on the character of King William the Third. 
PeiidoB of The prosecutors drew up different counter-petitions 
of Ely. to the King, and pressed the Bishop of Ely to pro- 
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ceed to a visitation : that prelate, however, waited to chap. 
see what steps the Privy Council might take upon ^^ 
the College petition : and after three months' delay, ==— '= 
finding it unnoticed, he also petitioned the King in 
Council, praying that, in case any cognizance waaNoT. e. 
taken of that document, he might be heard in behalf 
of the rights of hia See, Hereupon a committee of 
the Privy Council was appointed to consider the 
merits of the case ; which met on Nov. 27th to hear 
the arguments of the several parlies. Dr. Bentley's 
counsel however prayed for a postponement, and at 
his instance the hearing was adjourned to the 11th 
of December; but not without an intimation from 
one of the committee, Mr. Arthur Onslow, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, that he thought the 
matter was one which would more properly be de- 
termined in a court of law than by the Council ; an 
opinion in which Lord Trevor, the Privy Seal, 
coincided. 

Before the time fixed, the Master prayed for a 
further postponement, alleging that the audit of Tri- 
nity College, which required his presence, began on 
Dec. 2, and lasted twenty days : and he was again in- 
dulged with a compliance '. Dr. Bentley's object in BenUey 
these delays, besides increasing the expenses of the ^IJS^hrei 
prosecutors, was to obtain time for printing and cir- "^ ^^ "*■ 
culating among the members of the Council a pam- 
phlet inforcing hia own view of the case. This ap- 
peared at the beginning of 1729, entitled ' The Case 
of Trinity College; whether the Crown or Bishop of 
Ely be the General Visitor:' its style bearing un- 
doubted evidence of the Master's hand. It begins 
with giving extracts from tlie opinion of the seven 

* Bentler'a eoemiea long continued to exclaim againat this pretence for 
delay : the falUcy of which was rendered more glaring by the fact, that 
he did Dot once come to the audit this year. 
VOL. II. T 
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CHAP, learned counsel of Queen Anne, which held tfaat 

XVIII 

17M. 



King Edward's statutes were repealed by those of 



' Queen Elizabeth, and that the general visitatorial 
power had reverted to the Crown ; along with Bishop 
Fleetwood's letter declining to insist upon the juris- 
diction, aud other matters which made in favour of 
his own views : upon these he built an ingenious 
argument, to show that the 40th of Elizabeth's code 
must also be invalid. He contended that it was 
unreasonable to suppose that the Master could have 
two visitors, the King and the Bishop; that the 
latter should have power over him alone of the whole 
society, and not over his accusers ; that he should be 
able to injure, but not to redress him. He ai^ed 
besides with considerable humour, that this statute 
was void ab initio, from its very absurdity ; since by 
its latter provisions, the Master of Trinity, if accused 
of murder or any other heinous felony, was to be 
tried not by the judges of the land, but by the 
Bishop of Ely ; and if found guilty, was not to be 
hanged, but only expelled the College, 
coibwdi'. Dr. Colbatch lost no time iu preparing a pamphlet 
'' in refutation of the Master's arguments : it is called 
' The Case of Trinity College in Relation to a Visitor ;' 
and comprises a clear and comprehensive view of the 
question, as well as an exposure of the partial dia- 
racter of the other's statements. The reply however 
had not the advantage possessed by Bentley's tract, 
of being perused by the committee of the Privy 
Council before the hearing of the case. This having 
been several times postponed, and then interrupted 
by the business of Parliament, did not actually take 
place till the middle of March, when the Master and 
The priTj many of the Fellows were present. After listening 
"w Si in- ** ^^^ ailments of Sir Philip Yorke for the College, 
*renc«. and Mr. Fazakerly for the Bishop, their Lordships 
1 
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came to the decisioa, which must have been and- chap. 
cipated, that they could not advise his Majesty to ^^ 
interfere at all with the question, and that the Bishop ^^ 
was at liberty to proceed in the cause as he thought 
proper. 

Before we describe the farther operatioDS of the B«ntiey'> 



energy, between Archbishop Wake and Dr. Bentley. *5^' 
To embroil the Master with that great prelate was 
part of the hostile system of his prosecutors, whose 
cause stood particularly in need of confederates 
among the great. The occasion arose from his 
nephew, Thomas Bentley, holding the place of 
Library-keeper of the College. This office had been 
founded in 1 602, by Sir Edward Stanhope, the Vicar 
General, an old Fellow of Trinity, and endowed with 
a benefaction of 700/ : he attached to his foundation 
several strict c<mditions ; ordering, among other 
things, that the Librarian should not be absent more 
than forty -two days in the year; that he should never 
take a higher degree than Master of Arts; and direct- 
ing, that if the Master and Seniors do not fill up the 
place within fourteen days after the occurrence of a 
vacancy, the appointment should lapse to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : of this last clause the Primate 
had actually availed himself once before in the year 
1716, by appointing a successor on the resignation of 
Mr. Clagett, the same who became afterwards Bishop 
of Exeter. The present Librarian, so far from ad- 
hering to the injunction of residence, had not been 
in the College more than, three months in any one 
year; and had not resided, upon the whole, above 
six months in six years : and he had further broken 
the conditions by taking the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Colbatch and Pame, while drawing up the 
t2 
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CHAP. Master's offences of omission and commission, as 
,j29 chains for the Visitor, bethought them of selecting 

I I the case of the LibrariaTi, as one to be submitted to 
the Primate ; they therefore wrote to inform his 
Grace, that the office was forfeited by non-compliance 
with the rules, and consequently waited his appoint- 
ment. Archbishop Wake immediately addressed 
himself to Dr. Bentley, enquiring into the facts of 
the case ; and a spirited correspondence ensued. A 
dispute between the Head of a College and an Arch- 
bishop must be maintained on such unequal ground 
that it might be supposed not likely to be of long 
continuance : the present controversy did, however, 
If^t nearly a year and a half : and Bentley, who was 
all this time occupied in defending himself t^inst a 
formidable prosecution instituted for his ruin, never- 
theless held much the highest tone in this debate. 
The merits of the ai^ument bear little upon the 
other events of the Doctor's life, and are of too local 
a nature to interest the reader : but the whole corre- 
spondence, which has been preserved in the Lambeth 
Library, exhibits the ingenuity and ai^mentative 
subtilty which we have so often remarked in Bentley; 
while the letters of Parne, who conducted the oppo- 
sition, show talent, spirit, and manliness ; and the 
Archbishop's are marked with a liberal and candid 
consideration for all parties, a clear-sighted peoetra^ 
tion, and au anxiety to act right under embarrassing 
circumstances. Bentley pursued the same system of 
tactics as in his great cause ; inventing delays, and 
calling attention to other questions, in order to gain 
time and the chance of availing himself of circam- 
Btances which might intervene. Thus at one tinae 
the Senior Fellows are not all returned to College, 
at another his nephew has a fever, and he himself a 
sprained ancle ; while two or three small underplots 
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form die matter of correspondence between Lambeth chap. 
Palace and Trinity Lodge. Meanwhile Thomas g^jg ' 
Bentley waa himself not solicitous to retain a sitaa- ■ 
tiou, the duties of which he bad no intention of ful- 
filling. Nevertheless, an ai^ument was drawn up in 
his name, against the claim of the Primate ; and 
thereupon the Master and eight Fellows subscribed 
their satisfaction at the reasons which he alleged, and 
decided that the place was not vacant. This step, 
however, occasioned the Master much difficulty : 
some of the Seniors, though obsequious enough in 
other matters, did not relish embarking in a quarrel 
with the Archbishop, and declined to subscribe their 
names ; and he was forced to complete his list of 
eight signatures from the very juniors of the society. 
The ailment itself is written in a style as foreign as not. ii, 
possible from the modest and unassuming manner of *^^ 
Thomas Bentley, aod bears indubitable marks of his 
uncle's pen ; who, indeed, not only acknowledged it 
in the College, but boasted of the short time in 
which it had been despatched. In this piece, as in Dc& 7. 
almost all the writings of his latter years, Bentley *'^ 
injures the effect of his close and ingenious reasoning 
by the indulgence of a taunting and contemptnous 
tone, which is at war with propriety and good taste : 
this remark applies peculiarly to the concluding para- 
graph : 

" Two things, I think, I may be sure of: tb&t if via nu^or force* 
one [a librarian] upon the College, without their own election, it 
may resnme what it has voluntarily given, and it will pay him his 
■trict daea, aa covenanted by the will. Hie other is, that be who 
by accusation turns one man out, for breacb of some puny articles, 
may eodem jure be himself tamed out for the breach of any one of 
tbem ; and so the third successor in his torn ; so a fourth, and a 
fifth, in infintimn. And since bU the pack of those articles never 
were kept, nor ever can or wiU be, you may possibly see a dozen 
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CHAP, new librarians i» one year ; and in the meantime tba libmy wiD 
XVIII. jj^ glonoosly terved. 
I7S9- " Tbomab Bbntlbt." 

Colbatch, in a reply to this argument, observes 
upon the liberty of so free a style in a composition 
intended for the eye of the Primate ; 

" Men may, by constantly treating their equals and inferiora in a 
groM way, so mach debauch their manDera as to forget that any 
decency is to be observed even to the greatest <^ mankind.' 

Decided by To bring the matter to a conclusion, Archbishop 
neyOtM- Wake proposed that it should be referred to the 
"** decision of the Attorney General, though aware that 

he was retained as Dr. Bentley's counsel in the great 
M«reb], cause which was approaching. To this the latter 
assented ; and Sir Philip Yorke, after a considerable 
interval, gave his opinion that, as the penalty of for- 
feiture was not specifically attached to those two vio- 
lations of Sir Edward Stanhope's rules, and as the 
librarian had not received three admonitions for his 
neglect, the office was not vacant. Hereupon the 
Archbishop gave up the point ; ibe matter, however, 
was not suffered to drop. His Grace had already 
appointed Sandys Hutchinson, a Bachelor of Arts of 
the College, recommended by Colbatch and Panie, 
to hold the office : and this young man's uncle 
thought proper to maintain the contest, and assert 
his nephew's right The Master, having triumphed 
in his argument, wished to free himself from further 
June 30, tTOuble ou this question ; accordingly Dr. Thomas 
Bentley made a formal resigpiation of the office ; and 
the Master and Seniors, within the limited time, 
elected another young man, Gossip, to succeed. But 
as this act could not alter the former question, Hutch- 
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inson app^ed to tlie Court of King's Bench for a chap. 
Mandamus to the College to admit him librarian, as ^^^^ 
having the nomination of the Archbishop ; and a rule ■■"-■ " "■ 
was granted to show cause. Bentley having no 
motive for further dispute, and having already as 
much law proceedings on his hands as he could 
manage, put an end to the qaestion by making two 
librarians : Hutchinson was admitted upon the con- 
ditions of Sir E. Stanhope, and with no more stipend 
than he had allotted ; and Gossip was made ' addi- 
tional Library-keeper, with a salary from the Col- 
lege.' 

As soon as the decision of the Privy Council had Not. x 
left the Bishop of Ely at liberty to receive the accu-' 
sation against the Master of Trinity, steps were taken 
by the complainants to prosecute their charges. Dr. 
Colbatch was laid up this spring by a fit of the ague, 
and felt the infirmities of increasing years. It was Johnwm 
therefore arranged that Mr. Johnson should be pro-l^^)'^'^ 
meter, or prosecutor ; and he embarked in a cause ^^„ 
which was likely to prove very expensive, with no 
other resources than his own small income, uid the 
|n*omiBed aaeiatance of his breth^n, who strained 
every nerve, and sabjected themselves to every pri- 
vation, to snpply funds for the accomplishment of 
their undertaking. The principal reliance was placed 
on the pecaniary resonrces of two individuals, Dr. 
Colbatch, and Mr. Edward Smith. The latter wag Edward 
a Fellow of the College who is now first mentioned 
in oar history : he had resided for some time in the 
country ; and I find no mention of his having ever 
come into collision with the Master : but his strong 
opinion of the want of a superior authority to correct 
the existing state of the Society, induced him to 
devote his means, which were more considerable than 
those of his brethren, to the prosecution of this suit. 
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CHAP. His coTTespoiidence with Colbatch, in whom his cod- 
1729. &<i€Dce was unliiaited, marks a singularly spirited, 

— :- liberal, and disinterested character. The contest, 

Btwiey'i however, was unequal : while the prosecutors em- 
^"dbj'ihe harked in an enterprise of certain difficulty and 
College, expense, at their own risk and cost, the party accused 
obtained an order of the Seniority, regularly entered 
in the Conclusion -book, that all charges which might 
result from the proceedings E^ainst him, as being 
connected with the question of the visitatorial power, 
and therefore a matter of common concern, should be 
defrayed from the revenues of the College. 

The articles of accusation against the Master being 
drawn up by Colbatch, and digested into form by a 
April I. professional civilian, were presented to Bishop Greene, 
GreenediH who immediately cited Dr. Bentley to appear before 
Dr.Bemiey, j^j^^^^ ' Visitor Specially appointed by thc 40th statute 
of Elizabeth,' at Ely House on May 5, to answer the 
charges preferred by Mr. Johnson, the promoter. Of 
this citation the Master took no notice, until two days 
M'T s- before the time fixed for his appearance ; when he 
to iheCourt made an application to the Court of King's Bench for 
Bench bra a fulc to prohibit the Bishop's proceeding ^;ainst 
probibition. j,im . alleging, that the 40th statute, the ground of 
his pretended power, required that the Master should 
be twice admonished by the Vice-master and Seniors, 
before any accusation could be preferred ag^nst him. 
The reader may recollect that this same objection was 
started by Dr. Bentley to the charges laid against him 
nineteen years before, in a letter to Bishop Moore '. 
It was then overruled by that prelate ; but he per- 
ceived, that if he could obtain the sanction of the 
Court of King's Bench to his interpretation, he 



* See the statute itself in v<d. i. p. 250, and Beoiley's arguments upon it 
vol. i. p. 365, aote. 
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should be for ever relieved from all trouble from chap. 
this statute : as he took care to have a Vice-master j_jj 
•who was his creature and tool, there was no chance — — 
of an admonition, which could never be pronounced 
but with his concurrence. The Court granted aH«r7. 
rule for tlie Bishop to show cause why he should not 
be prohibited : and the Master speedily summoned 
his Seniority, who are, with himself, the interpreters 
of doubtful questions id the statutes : he here proposed 
his explanation, which six of the eight Seniors ap- 
proved and ratified ; declaring it to be the sense of 
the statutes that two previous admonitions were requi- 
site before the Master could be accused of the greater 
crimes mentioned in the latter section of the chapter '. 
But in a few days the Bishop's counsel, Dr. Hench- 
man, Serjeant Eyres, and Mr. Fazakerly, showed 
cause against the rule before the Court of King's 
Bench. The Judges of that high tribunal had been 
all changed since the afiairs of Dr. Bentley were last 
under its cognizance. Chief Justice Raymond now proceedingi 
presided ; and his brethren were the Judges Page, ""'"'^'^ 
Probyn, and Lee. The arguments against the pro- 
hibition appear to have been irresistible ; at least the 
instructions for the Bishop's counsel, which are pre- 
served, comprise the most satisfactory demonstration 
that the admonitions by the Vice-master and Seniors 
apply only to the cases of negligence, or lighter delin- 
quency, mentioned in the first part of the statute : nor 
did the Court hesitate in forming the same judgment. 



' This interpretadoD hj tbe Master and fax Seniors, dated May 7, 1729, 
with the reasoiu on which it ia founded, wa« not inserted in the Conclunon- 
book, but written on a loose p*per, in the Master's posaesMon. It is not 
easy to see Bentley's reason for not entering it in the regular register : 
possibly that volume might just then be submitted to the examination of 
lawyers. _ '■'•';' 
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CHAP. The four Jadges gave their opinions to that e£Eect, 
,«g^ and set the question at rest by discharging the rule, 

" and leaving the Bishop of Ely at liberty to proceed 

as Visitor. 

It was apprehended that this point being decided 
i^inat him, all Bentley's resources were at an end, 
and that he must now abide a trial upon the chai^^ 
which had been so long and loudly made against his 
administration. Bishop Greene, determining to exer- 
cise his judicial functions vrith firmness, and at the 
game time to show attention to the fedings and 
interests of the defendant, sent him a copy of the 
articles, with notice of a day on which he might make 
what preliminary objections he thought proper to 

Nature of their foHU or substance. These articles touched upon 
* "' almost all the material events of the College history 
during the last eighteen years. There was, however, 
one charge of grave import, which we hare not yet 
mentioned among the alleged delinquencies of ihe 
Master : his neglect of daily service in the Collie 
chapel. For twenty years past he had scarcely ever 
been seen at prayers in the morning; and for ten 
years or . more as seldom in the evening. There could 
be no doubt that this habitual omission was a serious 
offence in the Head of a College, whose station called 
upon him to set an example to the whole society of 
regularity and piety. His excuse was infirmity of 
health ; but as he was generally known to be a per- 
son of robust constitution, this pretence was treated 
with incredulity and ridicule : and, accordingly, his 
habitual neglect of chapel was made the head and 
front of the long catalogue of his ofiiences. Medical 
testimony, and that of his intimates, distinctly proved 
his g^at liability to catch cold, and the consequent 
danger of- Jus, leaving the house in damp or severe 
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weather ; bat it made out no apology for his absence 5"*^- 
iu other seasons of the year*. 1,20,' 

The accusations presented a more formidable cata- -^— ^ 
logue of delinquencies than those upon which the 
Master had been tried before Bishop Moore in 1714 : 
at the same time it may be remarked that on this, as 
well as the former occasion, he was arraigned for a 
number of acts, which rather deserved the name <A 
informalities than of violations of statute. Some of 
the prosecutors were aware of this disproportioned 
character of the charges ; but they waived their objec- 
ticnis, in deference to Colbatch, who had devoted his 
life to the prosecution of this cause, and was regarded 
as the centre and main-spring of their party. His 
feeling was peculiarly strong as to the propriety of 
adhering to statutes in their literal and simple ac- 
ceptation : he had been engaged in discussions and 
altercations with the Master upon every one of those 
particulars ; and some of them, though of small con- 
sequence in themselves, he deemed necessary to prove 
his habitual and systematic disregard of the statutes. 
It appears however that they did in fact afford Bent- 
ley's friends a ground trf outcry against his prosecutors, 
as descending to frivolous and worthless matters in 
order to injure the object of their hatred. They com- 
plained a^ of the date of part of the pretended 
offences: some ofthem were of twenty years' standing; 

• For a kmg lixae the DoiMtttandance of Dr. Bantlej had been conmdoed 
so certain, that the Chapel-clerkB had forborne to light the candles of the 
Master's itaU, in order to avEul thenuelTea of that Bmall perquisite. After 
Ini leitOfBtkai to hia d^rees in 1734, he reemned hla long-negleeted 
attendance at evening chapel : on vhich occasion, there occurred a 
ludicrous scene, detailed in a copy of doggrel verses in the GaUlenum't 
ISagarUtt, vol. ii. p. 920, and IVoMe'a Contimmatitm tff Granger, vol. iii. 
p. 104- The lock of the door of his stall had, from long disuse, beconM 
msty, and he was unable to open it lite hct wU related nearly in the 
same way by ut eye-witness, Hr. Edward Smidi, in bis deporitioa at 
Ely House. 
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CHAP, and even the transaction with Serjeant Miller, upon 
' which 8uch great stress was laid, had taken place no 
^^^cc^ less than ten years before. But the prosecutors alleged 
in reply, that they had been ever since endeavouring 
in vain to find a Visitor, to whom their complaints 
could be preferred ; and that this was the first mo- 
ment that they could even obtain leave to make a 
statement of their grievances. 
Bender ■?- The preliminary steps were taken in this great cause 
^rawEij ^j gjy House on the second of June, when Dr. Bent- 
juneio. igy appeared in person, habited in a purple cloak ; 
and had a fiirtber day appointed for tendering his 
exceptions to the articles '. On that day his proctor, 
Greenly, excepted against a large portion of them, 
that they alleged nothing more than offences of neg- 
ligence, which belonged to the first part of the 40th 
statute, and were therefore not cognizable, since he 
had never yet been admonished by the Vice-master 
Hi> Did"- ^^^ Seniors. Against all accusations of misdemean- 
^"" ours previous to the year 1721, he objected, thatthose 
matters, supposing them to be criminal, had been 
pardoned by the Act of Grace. Lastly, whatever had 
been done by order of the Master and Seniors, was, 
he contended, a corporate act, and therefore not cog- 
nizable by the Bishop, but by the Kii^, as general 
Visitor of the College. All these objections were 
overruled by Bishop Greene : he did, however, direct 
several alterations in the wording of the articles, prin- 
cipally for the sake of speciiication and exactness, and 
one article, which related to the pre-elections of fel- 
lows, he entirely expunged ; since that practice, how- 
ever censurable, could not be shown to be a violation 



■ Mr. SheltOD, a barrister, en old member of Trinity Cc^ege, writes ttrns 
to Dr. Colbalch, June 3. " I was last nigbt at Ely House, where the 
Doctor appeared in person, with a purple cloak ; wbicb occaucmed some of 
the Turba Rem to call him Cardinal Bentivoglio." 
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of the statutes. The articles were then returned to chap. 
the promoter, and a day appointed for presenting them ^^^^ ' 
in their corrected form. = ^" -— 

But before that time arrived, Bentley gave another jum ai. 
specimen of the skill with which he could elude and pS^on'w 
baffle his adversaries. A few days before the end of'^^''^^^"e'» 
Trinity term, his counsel, Mr. Reeve, applied to the 
Court of King's Bench for another writ of prohibition 
against Bishop Greene proceeding as judge in this 
cause; alleging the three objections just mentioned, 
which his Lordship had refused to admit. The Court 
again granted a rule for the Bishop to show cause why 
he should not be prohibited : ordering all proceedings 
to be suspended while the question was before them, 
and allowing civil lawyers to speak upon the subject, 
as one particularly belonging to their profession. 

From Bishop Greene's decision upon ihe admis- 
sibility of the articles, it was easy to discover that he 
considered some which could unquestionably be es- 
tablished, like that of the bai^ain with Serjeant 
Miller, as sufficient cause for the deprivation of the 
Master. It was, therefore, the policy of the latter to 
prevent the case ever coming to a trial before that 
prelate. To effect this purpose, delay and expense 
were the surest expedients : the former enabled him 
to avail himself of circumstances to break the con- 
federacy ; and as the Bishop's costs were to be 
defrayed by the prosecutors, he calculated that pro- 
tracted litigation must ere long exhaust their re- 
sources ; while all his own expenses were paid by 
the College stock, in which his enemies bore a share, 
and were thus doubly losers by the action. His 
motion, if it effected nothing else, was certain to 
postpone the business till after the long vacation, 
that period in which the Bishop had reckoned upon 
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CHAP. comi^etiDg the trial. The Bu^estionB npon which 
,_ ' his application was grounded, were bo framed as to 

=■■■ = include the whole of the articles, and extend over 
230 pages ; a copy of which, when applied for by 
the opposite side, occupied above a week in tran- 
scription, and cost them no less than nine gaineas. 

Jane so. Before the end of the tenn the Bishop's counsel 
showed cause against the rule, and ui^d the Judges 
to take off the prohibition, as being a mere stratagem 
on the part of Dr. Beutley to gain the long vacation. 
The Court however, not having time to enter into 
the questions involved in the application, continued 
the prohibition ; and the discussion was of course 
postponed till the Micbaelmas term. They after- 
wards granted a rule, empowering the Bishop, or his 
f^nts, to consult all the College books, records, and 
registers, for the purpose of evidence ; which office 
his Lordsbip deputed to Pame and Ingram, two of 
the prosecutors. 

^?? When the summer recess afforded a truce to his 

nil cditioD , . 

ofthe New judicial Struggle, Bentley appears to have resumed 
the task of his New Testament, with a resolution of 
discharging his debt to the public, and at the same 
- time supplying a practical answer to those who ac- 
cnsed him of passing ' an irreligious life.' His 
attention was now directed to two particulars ; the 
evidence respecting the disputed verse of St. John, 
and the collation of the Vatican manuscript. Upon 
the former point, the advocates of the genuineness of 
the text relied greatly upon its insertion in tbe Dublin 
Greek manuscript. To ascertain, therefore, the an- 
tiquity and authority of that copy became an object 
of much importance : he applied for information on 
various particulars to Dr. Delany, the well-known 
friend of Dean Swift, then Chancellor of Christ- 
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church, and to Mr. Doyle, one of the Chaplains of ^jf{ 
that Cathedral". The former sent a fac-simile of ^thi' 
that part of the Epistle, in which the Heavenly ■ * 
Witnesses occur, and the latter answered all the 
Doctor's queries with minute and laborious exactness. 
From the character of Bentley's enquiries, I appre- 
hend that it was his intention to introduce a dis- 
cussion upon this controverted Terse iu the Prolego- 
mena of his edition". His correspondent at Rome, 

>* Hia qqdicadons were made throngh the mednim of Mr. John Wilson, 
one of the Fellows of Trinily. 

" I shall quote the concluding sentence of Dr. Dekny's letter, at it i« 
cnnoiu toiwe what a person of hia celebrity felt upon thi« question: 

" This ia all the information I can give upon thia coDtrorersj t which I 
am sorry to see revired in an age wherein the early editioiiB of the New 
TeatBQwnt ought, in my humble c^iimon, to bare more weight then 
perhaps all the mamucripts now extant put together. No man who 
knows the character of the early editoia, can doubt the credit ot those 
manuscripts they published &om." 

Mr. Doyle's letters are very long, and his style unhtqtpily proHx: 
Bevertheless, his statements respecting the Dublin MS., which lay before 
him while he wrote, are so important, that the readers who take an 
interest in that subject, will feel obliged to me for the following extracts : 

"Sir, 

" I receired youn iJiia day, and immediately set about con- 
milting the MS8. you desired, especially that text yon mention : of which 
I send you a copy, with part of the context I had thought at first there 
would have been but little occasion for it, because 'tis insetted at length 
in Mr. David Martin's book, which I mentioned in my last ; in which 
also there is a btige description and account of out MS. But I find by 
my own notes, which I hare taken of the MS., and by looking into the 
MS. itself, and comparing it with Mr, Martin's account of it, (which I 
hkTe been doing almost all this day) that in many things he, or Dean 
Yeard, from whom he received it, have been very often mistaken, and 
even in thia very text ; for though the words agree with the original, yet 
the writing Mr. Martin haa inserted in his book, p. 272, as the exact copy 
of the MS. is, I aaanre you, not a little Afferent from itj as you may 
judge yourself by examining the paper inclosed, which I copied this day 
in the library, and which is as near the original aa I could possibly write 
it. And yet, after all, the form of the letters is diKrent, as the hand of 
one nun wiD, though he takes never so mudi care to make it like 
anotber'a, be, after all, diatiugnishable frc»n it. 

" Now as to your other demands concerning the text, I have been no 
ksa carefiil about &em. The paper is the very same with the rest of the 
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CHAP. BaroD de Stosch, transmitted to him a transcript of a 

, ' large quantity of interlinear and marginal notes, ex- 

c°^^= tracted from the Vatican manuscript ; for this pur- 

hook, M U abo in >I1 rapecta the colour of the iiA, and the hand and 
maimer of wiitmg. The kaf on which this text is wrote, is not mf 
where tcraped or blotted, nether is it pasted in, but makes one contumed 
piece with another leaf, which contains part ot the Apocalypae. And 
thiu I hope I have been as particular with relation to tlus passage a* Dr. 
Beotley could with ; and if in this, or any thing else, i can be serviceable 
to him, while he is on k> excellent a work, I shall seire him with the 
greatcflt pleasure and readinew imaginable." — 

Then follows a very long and detailed account of the form, oie, and 
deKription of the MS. with mnchTerbositf. The following are extract*. 

" It ii all of paper, bat the paper exceeding thick, bb thick as any 
white paper I have ever seen ; bat withal exceeding smooth and fine, 
without the least wrinkle, knot, or the like, that ever I obeerveil. Deaa 
Yetrd indeed (and from him Mr. Martin) aaserts it is parchment : but 
when a dispnle arose between us diereon, we referred it to another, who 
affirmed it to he paper; of which this is a clear proof, th^ all the rules 
which we see in paper are clearly to be seen in every leaf. 

" Dean Yeard is certainly a very learned gentleman, and much better 
versed in these things than I am : but his eyes are bo very bad, and have 
been this considerable time, that one that knew him would not wonder, if 
he were mistaken in every thing flie knowledge of which depended on hia 
eye-sight : and it is to this mi^ortune we are to attiibate his mistakes in 
this and several other particulars concerning this MS. And for this 
reason, and also because Mr. Martin has very often not done him justice in 
misquoting and mistranslating the Latin letter he sent him on this subject, 
and from which Mr. Martin, in his defence of the I John v. 7; has taken 
what he has said concerning this MS. (all which the Dean himself told 
me) I say on these accounts it is that you cannot give much heed to any 
thing Mr. Mattin there speaks about this book, at least nothing contrary 
lo the account I send yon." 

" As for the age. His in all probability as late or later than printing, 
and so Dean Yeard thought, and so he wrote Mr. Martin word, though 
this latter pretends the Dean told him 'twas live or six hundred years old. 
And as for the proof Mr. Martin brings of its being so old as he pretends, 
'tis only a note wrote at the bottom of St. Mark's Gospel, declaring in 
what year the Evangelist wrote it, which yet Mr. Martin has ridiculoudy 
and preposterously inletpreted, as if thereby the MS. I am speaking of 
was declared to be wrote in the eleventh century." 

" It agrees very much with the Alex. MS , even where they both differ 
from all others, and especially where the Alex, agrees with the Vulgar 
Latin, though this latter not always i but the various readings, (supposing 
this to be Montfortiua's} are not very exactly collated by Walton or Mills, 
and therefore if Dr. Bentley would insert the vaiions readings, nut of 
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pose he had employed the services of the Ahb^ S^ni' 
Ridotti, 83 hia old amanueaais Mico was dead. It ,^^1 
appears from the Baron's letter, dated July 9, 1729, ■ 
that Dr. Bentley had ui^ed despatch, and was in 
great haste to receive those extracts from tlie Vatican. 
This urgency, and the fact that in the copy from 
which he designed to print his edition, both text and 
notes were in as great forwardness as his materials 
allowed, make it probable that he waited only for 
the completion of the collations of the Vatican MS. 
to send his book to the press. After this time If'»""\°f 

• « , . . IW not being 

discover no trace of his bemg occupied upon his puuiihed. 
projected edition : the contest which he waged with 
his prosecutors allowed him but little intermission for 
several years ; and in those short intervals other 
literary objects were pressed upon him, and when at 
length greater leisure arrived, it found him disabled 
by age for the exertion requisite to complete the 
work. 

In the Michaelmas term the war recommenced '^'''■f?'," 
upon the affair of the Bishop of Ely's jurisdiction, made >bMi- 
and the articles against the Master of Trinity. The "**' 
former, being defendant, showed cause in the Court 
of King's Bench, against the rule for a prohibition, 
which Dr. Bentley, as plaintiff, bad obtained in the 
preceding term. The matter of the ' suggestions,' 
upon which the rule had been obtained, was discussed 
by the respective counsel at two different hearings. 
On the latter day the Court remarked that ' the Not. lo. 
cause was of a nature to which they were unaccus- 
tomed ; that none like it had ever been before them ;' 
they declined, therefore, to pronounce judgment 
upon the case, until it had been argued by way of 

Montfortiofl, we must collate it anew for him ; became lie cannot tniBt to 
the others, besidea that they have collated only to the tint chapter of 
the Romaiu." 

VOL. II. U 
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CHAP. ' declaration and answer;' and in order to give an 
nM. opportunity for such proceedings, they made the rule 
■" for a prohibition absolute. 

ProgreMof Thc ouly course which now remained for Dr. 

rf^on. Bentley's prosecutors was, that the Bishop should 
sue for what is called a writ of amgultation ; that 
being the act of the superior Court, by which alone 
the prohibition could be removed, and the cause 
sent back to the Bbhop's jurisdiction. Accordingly 
the pleadings for that purpose began in the year 
1730. On the 3l8t of March the plea of the Bishop 
was delivered to the Court. But it was found ne- 
cessary to apply to the Bench for a rule to oblige 
Bentley, the plaintiff, to reply to this plea : and 

April 37. when the time came for his reply, his counsel jvayed 
for a month longer : the Judges, however, thinking 
this delay unreasonable, granted him only a week. 
Dr. Bentley then put in his replication, which was, 
as Strauge observes in his Reports, ' immaterial.* 
The Bishop immediately demurred, that being the 
next step in the action, whereby the defendant denies 
the su£Bciency of the matter of law alleged by tbe 
opposite party. 

This description of suit was admirably calculated 
for Bentley's immediate objects, procrastination and 
expense. As it is generally the interest of the plain- 
tiff to avoid all unnecessary delay, and to expedite 
the decision, the practice of tbe Coint presumes that 
he will lose no time in taking the steps which are 
incumbent upon bim. But Bentley, though plaintiff, 
had an opposite view; he neglected to *joia m de- 
murrer,' tbe next step in the action, which is requisite 
to submit the consideration of the legal question to the 

jniws. Judges. On the first day of Trinity term, a rule of 
Court was obtained to oblige the plaintiff ' to join in 
demurrer.' This done, the next matter was to ent«r 
1 
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all the proceedloffs in the action upon the recorda, chap. 

xvni 
and to make copies of them, called paper-hooka, for ,jj, ' 

the use of the Jadge3. To ' make up the paper-book, ' ' ' 
is the ordinary business of the plaintiff; but as he 
neglected to do this, the defendant had it made up, 
and delivered to Bentley's attorney : the latter replied, 
that this step was irregular, that it was aseuming a 
business belonging to the plaintiff. Hereupon the 
Court was applied to by both parties ; but the result 
of some intricate management on this point was, that 
the Bishop's lawyers were unable to push the afl^ir 
any further during the Trinity term ; and thus another 
legal year passed away. 

Just before this time a general expectation prevailed ■"••^ ^ 
that a termination would be put to these tedious Iiti-<>f[bed«n. 
gations, by the removal of the Doctor from the scene ^n." "^ 
of dispute to a considerable dignity in the Church. 
It was understood that some promise had been made 
to him of the deanery of Lincoln, which became 
vacant in March this year by the death of his Iriend 
Dr. Gee. It was natural to expect that he would 
eagerly embrace an opportunity of exchanging his 
headship, the present tenure of which seemed preca- 
rious, for such a station. He went to town on the 
occasion ; but for some reason the negotiation failed. 
It appears that he did not consider that deanery, 
although richly endowed, as an equivalent for the 
sacrifice of his academical statioss : he probably 
reckoned, that if he once quitted his mastership, he 
might experience difficulty in retaining the emolu- 
ments of the Regius professorship. As for the efforts 
now making to deprive him, he relied upon his own 
resources to defeat them ; and this legal warfare, 
although it consumed his time, did not injure his 
health, his spirits, or his peace of mind. From putting 
together the different accounts, I conclude that he 
u2 
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xvHL *''"^** **■ ^^t^'^g ^*^ *h6 deanery of Lincoln and a 
iTsa stall at Westminster ; and being refused that addition, 

~~' declined giving up his mastership '*. When he wrote 
word to the College that he was not to quit them, 
some of his friends, who had gone all lengths to serve 
him, and were perhaps alarmed at the prospect of 
his leaving them at that juncture, determined to give 
him a triumphal reception on his return. Accord- 
ingly, part of them went to meet him at Bourn Bridge, 
and brought him back in triumph to Cambridge ; 
while others arrayed the College so as to welcome his 
return in a manner similar to that in which they had 
received the late visit of his Majesty '*. 

j^senM*. The interior of the new Senate-house being at 
length completed, it was determined that the open- 
ing of this beautiful room should be accompanied with 
the solemnities of a ' Public Commencement.' This 
celebration had usually occurred at intervals of fifteen 

" Mr. Say, the Bishop's secretwy, writes to Dr. Colbatch. Harch 21, 
" Here has been a strong report last week, that Dr. B. would be made 
Dean of L. and Preb. of Weetm. and give you a release : but that report ia 
now vanished : and unless he will take the deanery alone, yon must e'en 
be troubled with him till the end of your law-suit." 

" This scene is described in a copy of doggrel verses, given in Cole's 
MSS. They may also be seen in the Gmtleman't Magazint, 1779, p- S60; 
they are called ' "Hie Trinity College Triumph,' The writer is evidently a 
member of the College, and there ia much alhmion to the small politics and 
Jokes of the place. The following are the concluding lines : 

" But Baker alone to the lodge was admitted. 
Where he bowed, and he cring*!!, and he smifd, and he prated ; 
' And pray now, good Master, how came it, the Queen, 
Who knew you so wdl, would not make you a Dean }' 
Quoth be, ' I might now have been in Lincoln Church, 
Would I 've left my dear coUege and you in the lurch. 
But, 1 thank 'em for that, they shall ne'er find me willing 
To give eighteen-pence to receive a poor shilling.' 
Hen he griun'd a broad laugh at his own joke ao pretty. 
And the Vice-master amil'd 'cause the Master was witty; 
And let him laugh on ; he'll soon find to bis cost, 
A shilling ia better than eigh teen-pence lost." 
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or sixteen years, and therefore naturally coincided chap. 
with an event which forms an interesting epoch in the i.^ 
history of the University of Cambridge '*. The Tory " ■ '-'■ 
party, which retained the ascendancy, were solicitous conteit for 
that this august ceremony should take place under wUonhip.' 
the aus^jMces of a chief magistrate, whose feelings 
coincided with their own. It was the turn of Dr. 
Mawson, the Master of Corpus-Christi, a personage, 
the splendid liberality of whose donations has made 
his name illustrious both in the University and the 
Church : but he was a Whig ; and the other party 
contrived to put in nomination along with him Dr. 
Lambert, the Master of St. John's, who had served 
the office last year but one. The election took place 
on the following day : the ministerial party were en- 
tirely taken by surprise ; they exerted themselves, 
however, with great energy to obtain a majority on 
the poll for Mawson : in particular Dr. Gooch, who 
had recently changed his party, used in favour of the 
Whig cause the activity and influence, which we have 
heretofore seen him exerting on the opposite side. 
But the Tory interest was still too strong, and elected 
Lambert by 84 votes against 83 ". 

When the new building was finished for the transac-iKing-, 
tion of academical business, the University converted ^^i, .^^^ 
the old Senate-house into a room for the reception of "'^senBie- 

■• The last Public Gommencemeiit Ikad been in 1714, when Dr. Greene, 
the BialK^ of Ely, had predded as Vice-chancellor. Roger Long, after- 
wanla Master of Pembroke Ball, and a dlBtingnished astronomer, heinfc 
then a young man, spoke the Music-speech, Those who are cuiiouS'Bbont 
■uch matters, will find a burlesqae copy of verges relative to that Ctmi- 
mencement, in the Genllemmt't 'Magatitie. 

" Cole, in hia manuscript life of Dr. Lambert, gives an accotrntof this 
election ; and he also places on record some doggrel verses, written on the 
occafflon by one of the succeaaful side : they are very scurrilous, and do 
part of them is worth quoting. Cole gives the list of voles on each side ; 
io Trinity College seventeen voted for Mawson, three for Lambert: in 
St John's, none for Mawson, thirty-two for I^mbert. 
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CHAP, the late King's present of books ; keeping them apart 
,-3^' from the rest of the library, in opposition to the advice 

of MiddletoD, the Principal-librarian. Their sojourn 

here was designed indeed only to be temporary, or, to 
CM the words of the Grace, * till they had a building 
more suitable to the munificence of their Royal bene- 
Juiy. factor:' but here, after the lapse of a century, they 
still remein ". 

There seem to have been three leading objects of 
attraction at the Public Commencement. First, Dr. 
Bentley appeared once more in the quality of Divinity 
Professor, moderating and opposing for several hours 
at the theological exercises, which were on this occa- 
sion performed in the new Senate-bouse, to indulge 
public curiosity. Secondly, the University was treated 
with an extraordinary exhibition of musical talent, by 
Maurice Greene, the celebrated composer, who set to 
music Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, altered and 
enlarged by the poet himself for this occasion ". — 
Tayior'g Lastly, thc medley of Latin and English, called a 
ip»ch, Music-speech, was delivered by one of the best scho- 
"' ' lars in the University, John Taylor, of St. John's 
College, afterwards renowned aa the editor of Lysius 
and Demosthenes. Part of this farrago consists of a 
satirical copy of verses, the leading feature of which 
is a description of the students of Trinity College as 
an idle and frivolous set, addicted to all the vanities 
of dress and dissipation, and neglectful of science, 
literature, and every thing else which ought to be 
cultivated in an University. The feelings of College 

>• Ttu8 room, iriiieh was more oommonlf kmnm bj the mme of ' dM 
Segent-house,' ia on the north aide of the qiudrangle, over tb« Dirinitr 
Schools. lu deoomination in all official proceedingB wu Novm» Saetllim ; 
of the origin of whidi tenn I am not certain. 

" ImmediMely after the Conunencement Dr. Greene was appointed bf 
the Senate to the profenmvhip of Muuc, idiich happened to he Aea 
Tacant, aa a reward for hia dieplaj of talent on thii occanon. 
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jealousy must have been exceedingly strong a hundred ohap. 
years ago, to prompt such a sweeping condemnation ^.j^ 
of the whole youth of a rival Society, and predict ■■—'- 
Btill greater degeneracy in the course of one more 
age, when Trinity Library was to be converted into a 
ball-room ! ! However, now that the age has actually 
passed, it is curious to remark how completely Taylor's 
predictions have been falsified ; and that the youth of 
that College, which he designates only as a ' dressing, 
dancing race,' have been pre-emineutly distinguished 
in the Senate-house, then first opened, for their suc- 
cessful devotion to every laudable pursuit '*. 

" The linea which follow are part of an addresB to the ladiei who 
graced the Univenity with their preface in the Senste-hooie on that 

" Bj this pl&in deiilitig will the fair-oneB gueai 
Our clumsy breeding, and our tame addreM. 
1^ true our courtahip'i homely, bat nncere ; 
And that*! a doctrine which you ieldom hear. — 

I hope the charge is not ho general yet. 
As no good-natured comment to admit. 
ftay, cut your ayeg upon our yonth below. 
And iay, what think you of oor purpled Beau 1 
For if the picture's not exactly true. 
The thanks to white-gloVd Trinitf are doe. 

What thongh our Jo/miaa plead but scanty worth. 
Cold and ungenial aa his native North, 
Who never taught the virgin'i breut to glow, 
Nor raia'd a wish beyond what veatala know ; 
The Jenil doiater'd in hie pensive cell. 
Where rapours daik with contemplation dwell. 
Dream out a being to the worid unknown. 
And aympathiae with every chan^ag moon t 
Tliotigh politicB engross the boob of Clan, 
Nor yields the state one moment to the fair i 
Though Be»'et mould in indolence and eaae. 
And whiM prolong the balmy reat of Kai^t ; 
And one eontianed aolenm slumber reigns. 
From nntnn'd Siduty to protesting QaeM'« : 

Yet. O ye fair 1 

Let this one dressing, dancing race atone 
For all the foUiea of the pedant gown. 
The Templar need not blush for such allies. 
Not jealous Ckritt-Clmrek this applauae dgmes. 
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CHAP. Such an effusion as this is not the place to look ta 
jjgp, ' for a true account of the state of a society : however, 

■ there is reason to believe that the satire, though over- 

.wie™f charged, was not altogether unfounded. Dr. Col- ■ 
Tnr.ityCoi-|j^j^|j ^gg^ jq (jecjarg^ tJiat his principal motive for 
such exertions to procure a visitation, was the disso- 
lution of discipline, and consequent neglect of study, 
which was an unavoidable consequence of the feuds 
and distractions of the College. The state of things 
resembled that into which the society was thrown by 
the prosecution of the Master twenty years before ; 
but with this difference : at that time all the Seniors 
were at the head of his enemies ; now the majority 
of the governors were under his absolute control, 
and gave him the disposal of their funds, and the 
Vindictive power of legislating at his discretion. This he was 
IS^"rihe never backward in exerting for the annoyance of his 
prmwcuiori. adversarics. Pame had distinguished himself by his 
activity in the prosecution, and incurred a deep share 
April I. of the Master's resentment. Being a person of repu- 
tation for ability and scholarship, upon a vacancy of 
the Public-oratorship this year, he was nominated by 

How sleek their looks ! how nndisturbeil their air, 
B7 midoight vigils, or by momiiig prayer ! 
No pal« reflection does those checks invade. 
No hectic student acarea the yielding maid. 
Long from those shades has learned dust retir'd. 
And toilets shine where folios once aspir'd. 

I^Bs hot Ml age — pethaps thy labour. Wren, 
Rear'd to the Muse, displaya a softer scene. 
Folile refonnere ! liucvuy to see 
The pile stand sacred, Heidegger, to thee. 
Where Hab) oBdistuiVd his manoon keeps, 
And Homer now past contradiction sleeps. 
The vizard squire sliall hear the concert's sound. 
And midnight vestals tiip the meaaur'd round. 
I see Ihe classes into side-boBrds flung. 
And musty codes tisnsform'd to modem Boagt 
The solemn wax in gilded sconces glare, 
Wiiere poring Wormius ttangled once in ■air." — 
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the Heads of Colleges as one of the two candidates ; chap. 
but owing, aa it seems, to the division of bis own 1^39, 
College, he was outnumbered in the contest by his =^=^= 
opponent, Mr. Williams. As a public tutor, he was 
more exposed than the other prosecutors to be ha- 
rassed by the ruling powers. Frequent orders were 
made to enforce strictness of discipline; but the 
penalties were attached rather to the tutor than the 
pupil. Thus, in an edict against keeping dogs in 
College, the tutor who did not prevent the practice 
was to be ' exclude4 from his office:' an order was 
made, from which two of the Board dissented, that 
the payments of the young men to the College should 
he advanced by their tutors, monthly ; and in case 
of any default, both tutor and pupil were to be dis- 
commoned. These, and other enactments of a simi- 
lar complexion, were made by Baker and the Seniors, 
who, while the Master was in London, carried on 
operations at home with great activity. Most of the 
younger Fellows who adhered to the prosecutors, 
were convened before the Board, and censured upon 
different pretexts. Prior and Hadderton were ad- 
monished for charges of contumacy to Dr. Craister, 
the dean. Ingram and Mason, who were employed 
in consulting the College records, were special objects 
of the Master's resentment. Mason being a man of 
rough manners, grounds of complaint were easily 
discovered against him. He had, upon some provo- 
cation, beaten one of the butler's servants, and for 
this offence he was convened by the Master before 
the Seniority : here an uncommon occurrence took 
place. Beutley was unable to obtain the consent of juls, 
a majority to any severe punishment ; but five dls- "'•^*' 
sentients, of whom Colbatch was one, agreed to 
inflict the statutable censure of the loss of one month's 
commons, and an admonition. This blow was in a 
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CHAP, few weeks followed up by a similar one. Upon 
1790. Ingram going to demand some of the College books 

— ■" under authority from the Court of King's Bench, the 

Master brought against him and Mason a charge of 
having ill-used the Collie cook, by setting him in 
the stocks. The circumstance had taken place nearly 
four years before, and had long been foi^tten. 
Mason, who bad been the principal, alarmed by 
threats of proceeding to extremities, and having the 
terrors of expulsion before his eyes, propitiated the 
Master by some concessions ; the other, who pos- 
sessed firmer nerves, faced the storm, and was cod- 

Feb.s, vened before the Seniority. But the charge was so 

"*' ■ palpably vexatious, that Beotley could not gain the 
consent of a majority to the infliction of any punish- 
ment : he, therefore, adjourned the meeting ; and 
then declared himself and Craister the judges of a 
case of discipline, appointing Hacket and Walker 
their two usessors. Before such a tribunal, all diffi- 
culties vanished. For this oflence, as well as on the 
general charge of irreverence to his superiors, and as 
rixce auctor, Ingram received a sentence similar to 
that lately pronounced on Mason. Fame, being 
produced, among others, as an evidence in this en- 
quiry, had a sharp sJtercation with Bentley, and 
complained of his bringing up against one of the 
Fellows a silly story oi such old standing : to which 
the Master made this pithy reply, " You are now 
prosecuting me for things done thirty years ago." 

This last exercise of power was not suffered to pass 

unquestioned. Bentley'a prosecutors thought that its 

discussion might advance their cause : accordingly, 

' Ingram lodged an appe^ against the Master and 

senior-dean before the Bishop of Ely, praying him, 

Feb. 26, as Visitor, to reverse so unjust a sentence. Bishop 
*' Greene wrote a letter to Dr. Bentley, not commaod- 
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ing, bat advising him to suspend the execution of the crap. 
sentence till the question of the visitatorial power, ,,j,g^ 
then pending before the Court of King's Bench, had ""■ — 
been decided. 

These petty hostilities had no result except to ag- Coun or 
gravate the evils and distractions by which the Col- fenAom- 
l^e was torn ; they neither accelerated nor retarded "'f.^J^ 
the progress of the great cause, which was winding 
its deliberate course through the Court of King's 
Bench. In the Michaelmas term of 1730 the objec- not. a, 
tions of Dr. Bentley to Bishop Greene's proceedings, n^! n. 
were fully ai^ued on three several days, by Mr. 
Greaves and Dr. Andrews on his side, and by Mr. 
Harper and Dr. Henchman for the opposite party. 
At the conclusion of the ailment the four Judges 
delivered their opinions in order, and concurred in 
rejecting two of his pleas, relating to the King's 
pardon and the corporate acts : they all held that 
the Act of Grace related only to offences against the 
public laws of the realm ; but did not apply to 
breaches of College statutes, which were private laws, 
enacted only for the government of one particular 
house, and were cognizable by no jurisdiction except 
that of a Visitor. As to the other plea, they were 
unanimous in deciding that it was no defence against 
such chains to allege that they were corporate acts ; 
thai every member of the corporation was answerable 
to his Visitor for his own actions ; that if a measure 
was criminal, it was the duty of the Head to have 
resisted it ; and that it was no apology to allege that 
others had concurred in its execution. Upon the 
remaining point, the alleged jurisdiction of the Crown 
as Visitor of the whole College, their Lordships were 
not prepared to deliver a judgment: this was accord- 
ingly postponed for a future discussion. 

It was not till the following Easter term that a mi. 
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CHAP, further heariog could be obtained : in addidon to 
other causes of delay, the Chief Ju^ce did not 
' choose to hear a matter of such importance except 
when all his brethren were upon the bench. This 
long-agitated case now suddenly assumed a novel 
complexion. When the counsel were proceeding to 
speak upon the articles of accusation, the Judges 
directed their attention to another question that most 
previously be settled — the validity of Queen Eliza- 
beth's statutes, upon which they were grounded. 
Their Lordships all declared their opinion, that the 
Bishop of Ely was Visitor of the whole College, by 
virtue of the original statutes of King Edward. It 
may be remembered that Lord Raymond, the Chief 
Justice, when Solicitor General iu 1711, had con- 
curred in an opinion that the Crown was General 
Visitor of Trinity College : he now candidly declared 
in court, that upon fuller information he had seen 
cause to change that opinion, and was not ashamed 
to acknowledge his former error. Mr. Justice JLee 
entertained the strongest scruples about going any 
further with the case ; it seemed to him that the 
Crown, having once constituted the Bishop of Ely 
Visitor, possessed no more jurisdiction to grant, and 
had neither power to revoke that authority, nor to 
promulgate new statutes for the government of the 
College. Since neither the plaintiff's nor defendant's 
counsel were instructed to dispute the authority of the 
latter statutes, the remainder of the cause consisted 
principally of the Judges' remarks to the bar and to 
one another, upon the difficulty which they had struck 
out. As Elizabeth's statutes are those by which the 
College has been governed ever since their promul- 
gation, and which all the Society are sworn to obey, 
the notion of overturning them by a judgment of the 
Court threatened not only to terminate the present 
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actioa, but to dissolve the whole frame of the iDsti- chap. 

XVill. 
1731. 



tution. Their Lordships however were not agreed in ' ' 
their views of this question. But another point soon = 
occurred to the Court, which enahled them to dis- 
pose of the case by an unanimous judgment. In the 
original citation, wherein the Bishop had summoned 
Dr. Bentley to answer to the articles alleged against 
him, he had styled himself ' Visitor specially au- 
thorized and appointed by the 40th of Queen Eliza- 
beth's statutes to examine the Master,' &c. The 
Court held that this description of his powers was 
incorrect, since he was already the Visitor, and au- 
thorized to examine the Master, by King Edward's 
statutes : this inaccuracy they judged to be fatal to 
the whole subsequent proceeding: therefore, although 
they had overruled every one of the Master's excep- 
tions to the Bishop's exercise of his jurisdiction, yet 
they thought this flaw, which they had discovered 
themselves, was a reason for continuing the prohibi- 
tion upon the Bishop. In Trinity term Lord Ray- ContinuB 
mond ended the case, by delivering the judgment of tiono™ ' 
the Court ; his speech, of which a copy has been q'^°p 
preserved, exhibits great clearness and ability ; but 
the point itself, upon which the judgmentwas founded, 
is of a very narrow description. The Judges were 
decided in their opinion that the Bishop of Ely, hav- 
ing been made by King Edward, the immediate heir 
of the founder. General Visitor of Trinity College, 
continued possessed of that power in as unrestricted 
a manner as any Visitor could enjoy it ; that Queen 
Elizabeth's 40th statute did not and could not appoint 
him Visitor over the Master, since he was such 
already ; but only recognized him in that capacity. 
Upon the question of the validity of Elizabeth's 
statutes his Lordship did not consider it necessary to 
give an opinion, since all his brethren agreed with 
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i^j/ citation a sufficient cause for continuing the prohibi- 
■■■ ■ tioD. 

Such was the terminatiou of this long cause, which 
coBt Colbatch and the other prosecutors little less 
than 10002. ; while Bentley's expenses, paid out of 
the College-cheat, amounted to 13002. By the com- 
plaining party this result was considered as no less 
than a denial of justice. None but professiooal per- 
sons could appreciate the force of a technical objection, 
which was thus made to counterbalance all the sab- 
stantial and admitted merits of the case : tfae ex- 
ception to the words ' specially authorized and ap- 
pointed' appeared to the unlearned rather to resemUe 
a piece of verbal criticism, than the solemn judg- 
ment of a high tribunal upon a question which had 
been pending before it above two years. Even to 
lawyers the flaw was not very obvious : it had not 
been discovered by any of Dr. Bentley's counsel, 
nor even by the Judges themselves till the very close 
of the case, when there was no opportunity for the 
Bishop's counsel to argue in defence of the words. 
Nay, even some legal characters did not hesitate to 
declare their belief that the judgment, although ema- 
nating from such high authority, was bad in law. 
It added to the hardship of the case, that the pro- 
secuton had to pay the Doctor 289/. as costs; al- 
though the whole expense had been contracted in 
discussing his objections, every one of which the 
Court had decided to be invalid. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SUrutim oftfffnn afier tkt dtcirim qf ti« Court nfKimg'i Be»ek--BMt~ 
Itg't petition fo Ike King— The Attorwy-generaPi Jiat refused— Tht 
cait earned hy Writ qf Error to the Hotae of Lords — Difficulties <if 
the froieaUort — Firt tm tke Cotloman lAbrary — Origin qf Be»tle^ 
tditioK qf Milton — Hii leant qffv^^fitvtiim/or that viork — Fiction <tf 
MUlon't rentier — Wo intentional deceit practised — Premmptuout cha- 
racter qf his notes — The general dist^probalion — Real merits ofBeni- 
iei/'s Milton — PnUicottotM agmmst it~-Pearc^s Smiae — Boiffey pa- 
tronised by Ijord Carteret — Colbatch't tract on tht Visitatorial Fom€T~- 
Mr. Porter Thompson — The case betuxen Bishop Greene aad Dr. Bent- 
let/ argued in the Home of hard* — Bishop Sherhct speaks against the 
JSasta — 7%e Lords rtetrM the judgment <ff the King's B«mA— 7«* 
artieUs discussed stparalelg — The case adjourued to another session — 
Benlley commences an ediiion of Homer — 7^ Lords prohibit same and 
eoi^rm, other articles — Comtneneement of Bentley's second trial at Elg 
House — His dtfansioe plea — Expense qf the dtjfruee — Dr. Bentteg mr- 
ttnced to be deprived of hit mastership — Bentlef resists the execution qf 
the sentence — Continues to act as Master — Hacket the Vice-master 
rtsigna — Walker succeeds — ProbtMe error in the StatiUe — Celbatch 
petitums the House qf Lords — Co w p r o w w beheetn Bentley andpatt ^f 
tke Prosecutors — Colbatck renews the suit — Court qf King's Bench 
grant a mandamus addressed to Dr. Walker — Death qfDr. Dacies — 
DtslTuetion qf his Notes oa Cieen's Cfffteea by Jke—Conlesl Jbr th« 
Viet-ehanceUor's qfiee. 

Db. BENTtBT, although he obtained a decision in his chap. 
&Tuar, did not enjoy much opportunity for triamph. ,^,_ 
All his positions had been overraled by the Judges ; ■-" ' 
who had besides unequivocally pronounced that the >bin ifter 
Bishop was General Visitor of the whole College, ^hV^ 
and could ezecate that office at his discretion. It^'^lfs'* 
was now expected that a visitation would forthwith 
take place ; and Colbatch drew up a set of articles 
or interrc^tories, which, to prevent cavil, were 
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CHAP, grounded upon the statutes both of Edward and of 
,-,,' Elizabeth. The Master was again thrown upon his 

^=-= resources, to avert a danger which appeared to be 
great and imminent. The Bishop's plan of proceed- 
ing however was not settled : he went to Cambridge 
in July, and was there considering the course to be 
adopted : but Bentley did not wait the result of his 
deliberation ; he sent Dr. Hacket and Dr. Walker to 
ask him whether it was his intention to visit Trinity 

Juijao. College during the vacation. The ambassadors 
waited upon his Lordship at Bene't l^odge to put this 
question ; but in their anxiety to uphold the dignity 
of the personage whom they represented, they seem 
to have forgotten that of him whom they addressed ; 
and the prelate, offended at their behaviour, refused 

July 87- to give them any answer. As the courts of law were 
not sitting, the Master announced to the Bishop his 
intention of immediately moving the Court of Chan- 
cery for a writ of prohibition under the Great Seal, to 
prevent his exerting any visitatorial power over him- 
self or his college. But in three days he saw oc- 
casion to change his measures, and declared his 
intention of petitioning the King to command the 
Attorney-general to issue his fiat, prohibiting the 
Bishop's visitation : he lost no time in presentiug 

Btntiey** such 3 petition, taking bis old ground of allegation, 

KeHng? that the Crown only was Visitor, and that the Royal 
jurisdiction was invaded by the Bishop. The Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of State, sent the pe- 
tition to the Attorney and Solicitor General, with the 
King's orders to report their opinion of its merits : 
and those gentlemen, Sir P. Yorke, and Mr. Talbot, 
appointed an early day for hearing the counsel of all 
the parties concerned in the question. Nothing in 
the whole proceedings gave so much displeasure to 
Bishop Greene, already sufficiently prejudiced against 
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the Master, as this fresh attempt at litigation. He chap. 
says, in a letter to Mr. Harper, one of his lawyers ; ^^^ 

" I am sufficiently convinced that all which the Doctor'a coimael 
have hitherto done, was purely to create delays, to make it as long 
at possible before this offaiT can be finally determined : which is the 
hardship I complain of; since it occasions an infinite expense, and 
all this while prevents the discipline of the College to be taken care 
of as it ought to be ; which is of so great consequence to that Uoi- 
veruty and to the whole kingdom likewise. I have great reason to 
complain of Dr. Bentley's petition to the King for a prohibition 
against my proceeding against him and the College during the 
vacaticm of the term, contrary to my promise to the Council ; which 
is all a suspicion of his own ; for I never yet gave the least occasion 
to him, or any one else, to suspect it, by any thing that I have 
said or done ; only that I refused to give any answer to two imper- 
tinent men, whom be sent to me, to ask me the question whether 
I deugned it." 

The merits of Bentley's petition underwent two The Auor- 
hearings before the Attorney and Solicitor-general ; ^^^Ve- 
where, among other evidence, was produced the*^^^* 
original copy of King Edward's statutes, with proofs 
that the signature was in the hand-writing of that 
King himself. After an argument, the Attorney and Aug. 14. 
Solicitor decided that the Jiat prayed for by the 
Master would be illegal and unprecedented. 

The question with the Doctor's prosecutors now rh* c»e 
was, in what way the suit might be renewed with wriTof^Jor 
best prospect of success ; for no one thought of re- "f Lords""'*' 
treat. Perhaps it may have occurred to some of my 
readers, that it would have been an easier, cheaper, 
and safer method, to have introduced a bill into Parlia- 
ment to ascertain the visitatorial power over Trinity 
College, than to endeavour to establish, by protracted 
litigation, a point upon which the greatest legal 
authorities had disagreed with one another and with 
themselves. In fact this plan was thought of, and 
the heads of a bill for the purpose are found among 

VOL. II. X 
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deemed impoBsible to carry such an Act through the 
- two Houses without the countenance of Government ; 
of which there was not the slightest probability. 
The choice lay therefore between two methods : the 
Bishop of Ely might, in the character of General 
Visitor, summon the Master to answer articles of 
complaint against him, and then contest a new 
action of prohibition which was certain to ensue ; or 
he might appeal to the House of Lords to reverse the 
late judgment of the Court of King's Bench. After 
much deliberation the latter course was adopted, and 
a Writ of Error was sued out. 

This proceeding was singularly daring : a person 
must be very sanguine who could expect the House 
of Peers to overturn a judgment pronounced by an 
unanimous bench, in the highest tribunal of common 
law, upon a point of which lawyers only could form 
an opinion. Nor did it escape notice, that Lord 
King, who as Lord Chancellor must be principal 
judge in the appeal, was a friend and patron of Dr. 
Bentley '. 
1 The immediate difficulty was to ensure funds for 
the still-increasing expenses of the prosecution. The 
efforts already made by the few Fellows associated in 
this cause, were so much greater than could have 
been expected from persons in their station, as to be 
a matter of general surprise. Bishop Greene had 
thus far been indemnified ; but they could give him 
no security for the expense of future litigation, ex- 
cept their personal promise : and in case of the death 
of Colbatch, whose health was precarious, it was 

' He had recently given the liTtng c^ StaDwick, ia Northamptonshire, 
to BeDtley'a soo-in-law, Mr. Deniaon Cumberkod. Ths Doctor in his 
con«spondeDce with big nephew Thomas while abroad, communicaled to 
him hia greU intimacy with the Lord Chancellor. 
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probable that the confederacy would fall to pieces. 
His Lordship required, therefore, a bead from Dr. 
Colbatch and Mr. Edward Smith, the only two of- 
any substance, to bear him harmless to the amount 
of a thousand pounds. This was decidedly refused 
by Smith ; who, though liberal to an extreme in his 
contributions to the cause, declined to submit himself, 
to a perilous obligation*. Colbatch however found 
means to satisfy the prelate. Subscriptions were 



* The foUoiring sentences are extracted from Smith's lettem to Col- 
batch: 

Sept. 20, 1729- " I received yow letter of the 14th inst&nt, and in an- 
swer thereunto hare aent you incloaed a. bill for fifty pounds. — I miiat beg 
the favour of yon to let me know how to direct to you when you are in 
town, and I will take what care I can not to be wanting in any thing that 
I can contribute tonarda the welfare and prosperity of Trinity College." 
March 3, 1730-31 ; in reference to the Bishop's demand for security, he 
says, " In the way that T am in at present, I know what I do. Ilie cause 
that we are engaged in I shall readily asaiat to the utmost of my power ; 
but I must desire to be exniaed if I reserve to myself the liberty of judg- 
ing when I can do no more." April 14, 1731 . " i take thia opportunity 
of sending yon, together with my best wishes for your success, the in- 
dosed note for 50J. and shall beg the favour of a Une or two, that it is 
come safe to hand." — " If the worst his Lordship seems to apprehend 
should really come to pass, and our cause at last must fall upon ns, I shall 
not be wanting in my endeavonra to make the wdght erf' it as easy to every 
body as I can ; but I shall not willingly put myself under the power of 
any man." Feb. 8, 1731-32. " If I can be of any service to you bya 
little supply or so, be pleased to give me your directions, and I will see 
what may be done." MoraA 14, 1731-32. " I received a few days nnce 
a letter from Mr. Johnson, desiring some further aids and assistance. I 
did design to write to him to-morrow by some neighbour that should go 
to Royston market j but having, I think, at present the opportunity of a 
much safer conveyance, I shall take the convenience of it, and send a note 
for 301. to you, aa I intended to have sent to him. The expense that you 
are likely to be at in this way (i. e. in the i^yptal to the Home of Ijordt) 
or how you are provided for it, is what I cannot so much as guess at i but 
if what I have offered be not sufficient to the business of this journey, I 
should be very sorry if you should mince the matter, and not acquaint me 
with it ; sasure yourself, upon the fiiHt notice, I shall endeavour to supply 
you further." Jitnc 2, 1732. " I send yon inclosed a note upon Mr. 
Thomas Blackman, for seventy pounds. The money is already in his 
hands, and will, I dare say, be forthcoming whenever yuu shall think fit 
to demand it." 

x2 
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CHAP, certainly given and renewed from Beveral quarteTS ; 
fm ''"* ^^° supplied those external resources, I cannot 
— . . ' •- ascertain '. It is not improbable that assistance came 
from Gooch, Middleton, Ashton, and other members 
of die University whom we have met with in a cha- 
racter anfriendly to the Doctor ; and I find reason 
to suppose that pecuniary aid was sent froTa the Earl 
of Oxford, son of the late Lord Treasurer, and Dr. 
Lockier, the Dean of Peterborough, an old Fellow of 
Trinity College who is stated to have been a hearty 
friend to ' the cause.' 
Kre Id (he ^^ '^^ ^^ *^*^ period that a disaster befell the library 
Cottonbo under Dr. Bentley's care, which was near proving an 
irreparable loss to literature and the world. The 
King's and Cottonian collections had been removed 
from Cotton House, first to Essex House, near Temple 
Bar, and lately to Abingdon House, in Little Dean's 
Yard, adjoining Westminster School, which had been 
purchased for that purpose. In this house, which was 
kept by a Mr. Bently, a fire broke out in the night 
of Oct. 23 ; it did much damage to the Cottonian col- 
lection, and was very near destroying the whole united 
treasures. Dr. Bentley happened to be in town, and 
hastened to rescue from the flames what he justly 
considered the palladium of the library, the Alex- 
andrian manuscript of the Scriptures ; and Dr. Freind, 
a witness of the fire, describes in a letter his figure 
coming out of the house in his night-gown, his great 
wig, and the codex under his arm*. The number of 

■ In the course of the extensive coireBpondeuce which I have seen rela- 
tive to this prosecution, there ie hardly any mentioa of conCiibiitionH, 
except in the letters of Mr. Smith. But it is certun from other evidence, 
that aeveral persons, and some of eminence, did contribute. I presume 
therefore that their names were kept secret, and all documents relatiiig to 
the subject immediately destroyed. 

* Tlus is said to be the oidy anecdote, worth notice, which is contained 
in Dr. R. Freind's letters to Lady Sundon. NiehoW lAtentry Anrcdofrs, 
vol. ii. p. sgs. 
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volumes destroyed or greatly injured by the flames ''".'^■ 
was above two hundred. After this catastrophe the |j3i, 
two collections were removed to the Old Dormitory at "^=^ 
Westminster, their last migration before the year 
1752, when they were given to the British Museum, 
and found a resting place in Montague House. 

At this crisis, while he was awaiting the session of<>^o<' 
the great tribunal by whom his fate was to - be deter- edition of 
mined, Dr. Bentley employed himself in the most"'""'' 
extraordinary and disastrous of his literary uoder- 
takings, his edition of Milton's Paradise Lost. It will 
be expected that I should give some account of an 
enterprise, which is without parallel in the history of 
literature, and which at first sight argues mental 
aberration, or the dotage of talent. The facts of the 
c^e I believe to have been these : the idea of correct- 
ing a poem, which from the blindness of its author, 
might be supposed to have suffered some injury in 
the transcription and the press, originated with Elijah 
Fenton, Pope's coadjutor in the translation of the 
Odyssey : be published in 1725 an edition of Milton, 
containing many changes in the punctuation, and 
some substitutions for words which he imagined might, 
from similarity of souod, have been misapprehended 
by the amanuensis. This performance seems to have 
led Bentley to exercise his critical ingenuity in some 
corrections of the poem, which he mentioned to bis 
intimates ; for I find that a report was spread shortly 
afterwards of his design to write notes upon the text 
of Milton '. The idea was probably soon abandoned ; 
but the mention of it might have suggested to Queen 
Caroline the wish that the great critic would exercise 

' Dr. Ashenhorat, who, being in ill health, was at Bristol about 1736, 
published this foct in coavenalioii. See QeiU. Mag. vol. ii- p. 754. He 
died in 1733 j wherenpon the Muter nominated Mr. Walter "nUey to nc- 
c«ed him in his lay-fellowBhip. 
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CHAP, his talents upon an edition of the prince of English 
I7S1 foeta, and thus gratify those readers who coutd not 

= ■ ■■'■■■■- enjoy his celebrated lucubrations on classical writers. 
Her Majesty having expressed her pleasure that Dr. 
Bentley should undertake such a work, he immediately 
complied ; having the double motive of obedience to 
the Queen's commands, and a wish to bring his lite- 
rary merits immediately before the noble judges, who 
were in a few months to become the arbiters of his 
fate. 

Hia want of He took uD thfi tcxt of Paradise Lost with the deter- 

qunlifica- _ * i • i» i 

(ton tor thii mination oi not only detecting every sup of language 
*"' in a poem whose author was unable to revise what he 

had dictated in his moments of inspiration, but also 
of noting for rejection all the instances of bad taste or 
incorrect imagery that his lynx-eyed criticism could 
discover. For a person who was neither a poet, nor 
possessed of poetical taste, to venture upon such a 
task, was no common presumption : but it would have 
been well had he stopped here. Wishing that Paradise 
Lost should be read in his edition agreeably to his 
notions of a perfect poem, he proposed, in every case, 
his own alterations of Milton's verses, printed in the 
margin. For such an undertaking, which hardly any 
endowments or acquirements could justify, Bentley 
wanted almost every qualification. He not only was 
destitute of poetical talent, but had contracted an 
aversion to the rapturous flights of genius and glowing 
languEige which distinguish the divine poem. Scarcely 
ever was he able to sympathize with the author ; and 
was, besides, frequently ignorant of his allusions and 
the source of his phrases and imagery. Of the works 
of the Italian poets, to which Paradise Lost is greatly 
indebted, Bentley knew nothing : and with the writers 
of romance, who had been the delight of Milton's 
earlier years, and from whom many of his allusions 
1 
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are drawn, he was equally unacquainted. To have chap. 
ventured upon an undertaking for which he wanted -^J^^' 
such indispensable qualifications, and put to hazard =——= 
his eminent reputation, upon a ground where he was 
under every disadvantage, appears a wanton prodi- 
gality of credit ; and is hardly to be accounted for, 
without considering the peculiar circumstances which 
impelled bim to an immediate compliance with the 
wishes of her Majesty. 

The method in which his censures on Milton were Fiction of 
delivered corresponded with the presumptuous and YiJer"'"* 
revolting nature of the criticisms themselves. He de- 
vised an imaginary personage in the character of an 
' editor of Paradise Lost,' some nameless friend of its 
author, who had corrected the press ; to him, and not 
to Milton he pretends to attribute all those faults and 
defects which he so confidently points out. Of course 
it is presumed that the author never heard the poem 
read over ; not even when a second edition was pub- 
lished seven years after the first; and that all the 
forgeries of the editor, consisting of the substitution 
not only of words, but a multitude of whole verses, 
and the introduction of many passages of ten or twenty 
lines together, were palmed upon the world as the 
offspring of Milton's genius, without the knowledge or 
suspicion of the blind poet himself. This monstrous 
hypothesis is thus propounded in the preface : 

" Our celebrated author, when he composed this poem, being 
obnoxious to the Ciovemment, poor, friendless, and, what is wont 
of all, blind with a gutta aerena, conld only dictate his verses to be 
writ by another. Whence it necessaiily follows, that any errors in 
spelling, pointing, nay even in whole words of a like or near sound 
in pronunciation, are not to be charged upon the poet, but on the 
amanuensis." — 

" But more calamities, than are yet mentioned, have happened to 
our poem : for the friend or acquaintance, whoever he was, to whom 
Milton committed hie copy and the overseeing of the press, did bo 
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vilely execute that trust, that Paradise, under his ignorance and 
aadaciousnesa, may be said to be twice lost. A poor booke^er, tlien 
living near Aldersgate, purchased our author's copy for ten pounds, 
and (if a second edition followed) for £ve pounds more : as appears 
by the original bond, yet in being. Thia booludler, and that 
acquaintance, who seems to have been the sole corrector of the press, 
brought forth their first edition, polluted with auch monstrous fonlta 
as are beyond example in any other printed book." — 

" But these typographical feolta, occasioned by the negligence of 
this acquaintance, (if all may be imputed to that, and not serertil 
wilfully made) were not the worst blemishes brou^t upon oar po^n. 
For this supposed friend, (ctdled in these notes the editor), knowing; 
Milton's bad circumstances ; who (vii. 26.) 

' Was fedl'n on evil days and evil tongues. 
With darkness and with dangers compass'd round 

And BOhtude ;' 

thought he had a fit opportunity to foiet into the book several of hia 
own verses, without the bUnd poet's discovery. This trick has been 
too frequently played ; but especially in works published after an 
author's death. And poor Milton in dtat condition, with threescore 
years' weight upon his shoulders, might be reckoned more than half 
dead." 

This theory involved so many obvious improbabili- 
ties, was 30 totally unsupported by evidence, and so 
little reconcileable with the memoirs which have been 
preserved of Milton's life, that it was not to be expected 
that any one should acquiesce in it; nor can it be 
im^ned that Bentley himself seriously believed its 
reality. Upon this point Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
' Life of Milton,' calls in question the moral character 
of the critic : 

" The generality of my scheme," saya he, " does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, perhaps betto" 
skilled in grammar than in poetry, has often found, though he some- 
times made them, and which he imputed to| the obtrusions of a revisor, 
whom the anthor's blindness obliged him to employ; a supposition rash 
and groundless, if he thought it true; and vile and pernicious, if, lu ia 
Maid, he in private allowed it to be folse." — Jo/uuon'i Ltfe o/MiiUm. 
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' I caonot consider this view of the question correct ; chap. 
or think that the Doctor subjected himself, in this un- i^jj 
fortunate performance, to the charge of designing to ""'" 
propagate deliberate falsehood. In my opinion, the uoiuidecrit 
ideal agency of the reviser of Paradise Lost, was only p"^'"*- 
a device to take off the odium of perpetually con- 
demning and altering the words of the great poet : he 
seems to have thought that the readers of his notes 
could better endure the censure of a nameless editor, 
than of Milton, the glory of our country. At the same 
time, he was neither deceived himself, nor intended to 
deceive others : he never really believed that all those 
exquisitely harmonious simile and digressions in 
Paradise Lost, containing allusions to classic or ro- 
mantic fables, or all the long enumerations of proper 
names in musical arrangement, were the offspring of 
some corrector of the press, hired by the blind poet in 
Bunhill-fields. But the fact was, that however de- 
lightful they are to the ear, he deemed them out of 
place, and blemishes to the poem ; and thought that 
he might decree their rejection with less offence to the 
reader, by assuming thera to have been the interpola- 
tion of an editor, unknown and unsuspected by Milton 
himself. It is true that this machinery was clumsy 
and ilLdevised, presenting an unexampled instance of 
failure in judgment : but Bentiey was no more im- 
peachable for a moral fraud, than the dramatist who 
introduces a fictitious character into the action of an 
historical play- 

The execution of this extraordinary project of our pnnuDp. 
critic kept pace-with the infelicity of the conception, ^^j^^. 
His censures of Milton, nominally levelled against "^"^ 
the editor or corrector, are pronounced in so flippant 
and presumptuous a tone, and in language so con- 
temptuous and even insolent, that, if regarded in a 
serious light, they become perfectly insufferable. It 
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CHAP, seems as if Bentley had determined to jnetify, by this 
' performance of bis old age, tbe ridicule long ago 
=^c= thrown upon bis commentaries on Horace in different 
publications which, we have had occasion to notice. 
Tbe jocular and bantering style of his criticisms is 
particulariy exceptionable, from its inconsistency 
with tbe sacred subject of the poem, and offends 
those feelings with which the reader of Milton is sure 
to be possessed. Almost every thing that he chooses 
to censure in tbe poem, is placed in a ludicrous point 
of view : and as such buffoonery is not unfrequently 
employed upon passages comprising the most awful 
allusions, it is difficult to acquit him of irreverence and 
pro&neness, in allowing such a licence to bis pen *. 

' This is, I admit, a severe coodenmatioii of our critic t but I think 
that hii notea apon the following paasagea, among many others, will prove 
that it ia not unmented. Book IV. s6g. Raphael 

" Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air ; till within soar 
Of low'Ting eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A phcenix, gax'd by all, a« that sole bird. 
When to enshrine his reliques in the Sun's 
Bright temple, to Mgj^\iBD Thebes he flies." 

'Hiis paaaage Bentlej rejecta as gpnrioaa, obaerring, " When our editor 
once begins with hia aimilitudea, he knows not when to leave off; but still 
bhindera on, through sense or nonsense. Milton said, ' R^hael aail'd 
between worlds and worlds,' wisely steered through the vacuous ether Uwt 
lay between them. But the editor, in contradiction, tella ua, he sailed 
' sometimes on the polar winds i* which winds could not exist, but within 
those worlds. And then, when he came so near the earth, as eagles used 
to soar, he took the shape of a phoenix ; and three verses are bestowed on 
the Btc»7 of this phtenii. But why that shape, good master Editor i 
Why, says he, to deceive all the fowls, who took and gaze at him as a true 
one. Was that a whim fit for an Archangel, sent from heaven to earth on 
M important a commission ? Is not this rare trifling i and among so 
many real birds of grand magnitude and fine feather, could none content 
you but a phceuiz, a fictitious notlung, that has no being but in tale and 
fcblei" 

" Of elements 

The grosser feeds the purer, earth the sea. 

Ba(tb and tlie sea feed air ; the air those fires 

Ethereal, and as lowest first the Moon : 
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The haste with which his notes were despatched chap. 
would have been evident to the reader, even if Bent- j_, 

'Whence ia hw Twage round thorn spots, anpuig'd 
VKpoun not yet into her aabertance tum'd. 
Nor doUi the Moon no nourishment exhale 
From her moist continent to higher orbs. 
The Sun, that light impaita to all, receivefl 
From all hia alimental recompense 
In bunud exhalations ; and at er'n 
Sups with the Ocean." B. V. 415. 

This, too, is rejected with the following note : " Our author should 
have taken great care what notioM, what pmnia of philosophy, he put 
into the mouth of an ArchangeL Not to examine what he hat said here, 
' Know, that whatever was created,' even spirits immortal, ' needs to be 
aust^ned and fed.' This doctrine may pasa in Heaven, where nectar and 
ambrosia are always in plenty ; but how will it do in Hell ( If the Devils 
want feeding, our author made poor provision for them in his Second 
Book, where they have nothing to eat but ' hell-fire,' and no danger * of 
their dinner cooUng.' To pass this over; yet what he subjoins, from a 
catch in Anacreon, 'H yq fiiXaivo tIvu, &c. pan^hrased by Mr. CWley, is 
not la be home. Our air, our atmosphere, he saya, ' feeds the Moon fii«t,' 
as the lowest of planets. Thin diet for her truly, and thinner for iboaa 
above her t for before the hightb of her orh, it is a million times thinner 
than on the top of the Andes, where no animal can breathe. But, M 
fcucp fiupov, to mend the matter, he adds a fine ohservatbn on it : ' thence,* ' 
says he, ' those spots are seen in the Moon's visage, which are vapours 
unpurg'd, not yet tum'd into her HubBtance.' I find she has a poor 
stomach, or a very slow digestion ; for her food, the very same spots, have 
stood upon her table untouched for thousands of years, ever aince this 
Angel then spied them. Well, but though the Moon in so many ages has 
eat BO Uttle herself, yet she has ont of her moisture fed the higher staia, 
and the Sun too is fed by ' humid exhalations.' This is Anacreon exactly: 

' The Sun himself, as one woidd gueaa 
By his drunken fiery face no less, 
Drinks up the sea { and when that's done. 
The higher stars drink up the Sun.' 

But, above all, thank our Editor for that, ' the Sun every evening sups 
with OUT Ocean :' no doubt of it; and, as the poets vouch, Thetis washes 
and rubs down his horses. But this Sun, methinks, ig bat a cannibal sort 
of guest, to swallow up hia own host. I own, to see such stuff as tins, 
delivered by an Archangel, raises my indignation : 

Im&ifnor, jwoKbgiM boutu dormitat tf^^^^Mi. 
But 1 hdd to that pranl, that Homer himself did n_^ vjp ftB»i^^ Ciia- 
rilus, his editor." ^ ^ 
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CHAP, ley had not told him in the preface that they were 
iTSL written extempore, and sent immediately to prefls. In 
— ~ the twelfth Book he pretends that the supposed editor 
had taken fewer liberties with Milton than in any of 
the preceding, and had therefore spared him the 
trouble of noticing his enormities : but the reader 
perceives plainly enough the real fact, that it was not 
the want of topics, but the approach of the session of 
Parliament, which led him to pass the last Book 
almost untouched, and hurry the publication of his 
volume. It appears however that, although impelled 
by a strange infatuation to fling away his credit in 
this ill-imagined and preposterous adventure, he was 
not blind to its almost certain consequences. His 
nephew, Richard, to whom was allotted the task of 
correcting the press, foresaw the result, and earnestly 
dissuaded the publication; but in vain'. In noticing 
the two last Hoes of the poem, and Addison's su^es- 
tion for their erasure, Bentley thus alludes to his own 
undertaking, and the Royal commands which had 
imposed it upon him : 

" ' If I might preBKtne,' Bays ait ingenious and celebrated writer, 
' to offer at the smatleet alteration in this divine mork' — If to make 
one Hmalt alteration appeared to be so preiiaiptuous, what ceoEure 
muBt I expect to incur, who have preanmed to make so many ? Bat 
J acta eat alea; and non tt^tuaa eecini: 

nap' iftoiyt mt SXKtn 
0( M fi€ rtfi^aovn, fxaXivm Si fitirUra Ztvs" 

A similar defiance of the censures which he fore- 
saw, is expressed in the concluding sentence of the 
pre&ce : 

" Who dtuBt oppose the nniTersal yogoe, and risk his own cba- 

' This ttet 1 learned from Mr. Bentley Warren, to whom it was com- 
munkated by Dr. R. Bentley himself. 
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acter, while he laboured to exalt Milton's J I vonder rather, that CHAP. 
it is done even now. Had these very notes been written forty years 
ago, it would then have been prudence to have sappressed them, for ' 
fear of injuring one's rising fortune. But now when seventy years 
jamdvAtm memorem tnoimerwit, and spoke loudly in my ears, 

Mitte levee spet et certamina dwilianmi; 

I made the notes extempore, and pat them to the press as soon as 
made, without any apprehension of growings leaner by censures, or 
plumper by conunendationB." 

In this preface, while speaking of Milton's power 
of abstracting his mind from his own troubles, and, 
* surrounded as he was with cares and fears, spati- 
ating at large through the whole compass of the 
universe,' Bentley makes a palpable allusion to his 
own situation, and the calmness which he was able 
to maintain amid the ill-usage and persecutions with 
which he thought himself beset : 

" This theory, no doubt, was a great solace to him in hie a£Bicti<Hi; 
but it shows in him a greater strength of spirit, that made him 
capable of such a solace. And it would almost seem to me to be 
peculiar to him, had not experience by others taught me, that there is 
that power in the human mind, supported with innocence and conscia 
virtus, that can make it quite shake off all outward uneasiness, and 
involve itself secure and pleased in its own integrity and entertain- 



The new Paradise Lost appeared in a handsome kppeman 
quarto volume just before the day on which the aea- a^^^"'" 
sion of Parliament was opened *. The punctuation is J*nu*rr, 
more correct than in any former edition : and the text 
of Milton is given with no other alteration, except that 
the words which Bentley was pleased to condemn are 

• The book was printed for Jacob Tonson and other to«>lw«^l*" I who, it 
is said, gave the Doctor 100 guineas for the edition V '^ ^ true, I 
qiprehead it was a larger sum than be ever receiv^^' .^ «n^ other of \iu 
publications. The price of each copy was a guine^ '^ 
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CHAP, printed in italics, and the many pasH^es which he 
,>32^ ordered to be struck out of the poem, are enclosed 
=^==- between brackets. No words can describe the feelings 
of the public at the amazing audacity of this attempt, 
in which the bad taste of the alterations was rendered 
more intolerable by the flippant arrogance of the com- 
mentary. The admirers of Milton found many of his 
most harmonious passages condemned aa the produc- 
tions of some silly, senseless blockhead, his learning 
treated with contempt, his poetical expressions taken 
to pieces, not without harsh abuse, and converted into 
heavy prose; and,' as if the critic's classical predilec- 
tions were in abeyance for the time, the imitations of 
Greek and Latin poets, their phrases and idioms^ with 
which Milton abounds, were generally proscribed in 
terms of banter and insult '. 

' Of this many instaocee might be given : in fact there ia hardly a pa«- 
■age in Paradise Lost, where classical allusion, or any other description of 
learning, is employed, which Bentley does not propose to expunge aa 
unworthy of the poet ( and in so doing, certainly contrives to lop off many 
of the moat beautiful parts of the poem. I will give bnt two instances, 
taken casually, and without selection. The first is his note upon B. IV. 
323. 

" Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
Hia sons, tlie &irest of her daughters Eve." 

" 111 not believe this distich to be Milton's. We have had too much 
trial of his busy acquwntance, to be easily imposed on. The sense b 
entirely expressed in the lines preceding ; and the diction is very vicious. 
Adam ' the goodliest of hia sons,' Eve ' the fairest of her daughters.' 
Which, M strict construction, implies him to be one of his sons, and her 
one of ber datighters. Besides, hit sons, her daughters ; as iS kit sons 
were not her*8 too, and her daughters his. He might have avoided the 
fMllt of eipresmon thus : 

Adam a goodlier man than men since bom 
His sons, and fairer than her daughters Eve. 

9, and spurious." 



" Thus Baying, from her husband's hand her band 
Soft she withdrew, and Uke a wood-nymph hght 

[Oiwd 
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The combined effect of all the literary attacks upon 9"*^' 
our critic in the course of forty years had not inflicted ^^ 



Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, di 

Betook her to the groves, but Delia's aelf 

In gait aurpaM'd, and gctddesa-like deport. 

Though not as she with bow and quiver arm'd. 

But with such gard'uing tools aa art yet rude, 

Guiltleaa of lire, had fortn'd, or angela brought. 

To Palee or Pomona thus adom'd 

Likeliest she seem'd, Pomona when she fled 

Vertnmnua, or to Ceres in ber ptime. 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove." 

" Here oaz editor thought he had a field before him, to implant what he 
[dteaMd. He seldom intermeddles in speeches, wherein Milton chiefly 
excels i but when any thing of description mil make way for him, he'll 
never fail to intrude his rubbish. We have bad frequent accounts of Eve*s 
beauty already ; particnkrly tuL fig. when leaving Raphael and Adam she 
went to her graves ; these most noble verses fiilly describe her charms : 

WitJi goddess-like demeanour forth she went. 
Not unattended { for on her aa queen 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still | 
And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight 

Yet now, when only she leaves Adam to go to die groves, the Editor has a 
pndii attempt to describe her afresh, as if nothing bad been said before i 
and yet he faDs aa much below the true Milton, in book viiL as a novice 
aign-danber bebw a 'Rtian, ot a B^hael. Let us see what fine work he 
makes. Instead of something real, he empties all bis common-place of 
mythology. She walked so light (a great commendation) as any wood- 
nymph. Oread or Dryad, or one of Diana's tnin ; nay, she had a finer gait 
than Diana herself, though she had no bow and quiver : as if carrying a 
heavy quiver at her back made Diana walk the more gracefully. Aye, but 
he alters his mind ; and now she's ' likeliest (be meant HkatJ to Pales or 
Pomona i' and yet not to Pomona always, but when slie fled Vertumnus, 
who would have ravished her ; Eve here had no snch occasion to run away 
BO fast. Aye, but she's like Ceres too: all these, even in fable, are imliks 
one another ; and yet Eve is like them all. But she was like Ceres, when 
she was a maid, and in her prime. 

Yet virgin of Proserjnna from Jove. 

I find the Editor's goddesses, though immortal, have the decays of old age, 
grow past their prime, and then grey-haired and wrinkled. But what 
monster of a phrase is that, ' virgin of Proeerpina,' vii^in of her danghter ? 
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CHAP. BO g^^at an injiuy upon hie credit, as was done by this 
1,33, one ill-fated productioD of his own ; and he thus be- 
^^^— came an illustration of the truth of his own maxim, 
' that no man was ever written out of reputation but 
by himself.' His notes on Milton excited either indig- 
nation or ridicule, according to the character and dis- 
position of the reader. Scholare witnessed this expo- 
sure of their acknowledged chief, with shame and 
humiliation ; while the unlearned English reader saw 
reason for despising the classical knowledge and cri- 
tical skill which he had so often heard extolled. In 
the meantime, his fiiends were silent ; no tongue or 
pen ventured to oppose in the least degree the general 
voice of censure. Nor has public feeling been altered 
by time : the work has continued for nearly a hundred 
years to call forth, whenever it is named, expressions 
of condemnation and amazement. 
B*«i meriti When public opinion is bo unanimous upon any 
HUion. '^ ' question, it is hazardous to mention a word of excep- 
tion or opposition : nevertheless it is certain that 
Bentley's Milton contains many just and sensible 
remarks, and many acute pieces of criticism, for 

Any aoB else that was minded lo ipeak human language, would hxn 
nid. 

Like Cerea in her |>rime. 
Not mother jet of Praeerpine hy Jove, 

But it w time to leave this animal ; and to tiy if we can Gnd any mangled 
limbi of our poet, scattered among this dozen of lines ; vtkUi di^fttti 
wtembra poet*. These four, with some help of surgery, have the features t£ 
Hilton: 

lliua saying, from her husband's hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew, and hasten'd to the groves, 
Arm'd with such gard'ning tools, as art yet rude. 
Guiltless of fire, had form'd, or angels brought. 

All the nymphs and goddesses, whether in their prime, or post it, we'll 
return to their right owner." 
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which the world allows him no credit. If any an- 
prejudiced judge were to try the experiment of con- 
sidering Bentley's remarks on Milton's text, divested ' 
of the ahaurd fiction of an interpolating editor, the 
flippant and unseemly langu^e of his notes, and all 
his own proposed emendations, he would be surprised 
to find himself frequently compelled to acknowledge 
the juBtness of his strictures ; and even when he dis- 
sented, would recognize the ingenuity of the critic. 
Of all great poets with whom we are acquainted, 
Milton was, in his earlier days, most given to the 
practice of correcting and polishing his verses " ; and 
there can hardly be a doubt that, if he had retained 
his eyesight, he would have altered many of the words 
and lines against which Bentley excepts. And had 
similar strictures been communicated to the poet in 
his blindness, though he might have rejected with 
indigpiation the suggestion of omitting so many fa- 
vourite passages, as well as the prosaic alterations of 
poetical expressions, yet he would probably have 
accepted many of the hints ; he would have changed 
or omitted many flat and inharmonious verses, . and 
removed those inconsistencies and improprieties which 
cannot be denied to be blemishes to his immortal 
work. Nay further: if Bentley's objections to the 
introduction of heathen mytholc^ and northern 
superstitions into a poem which possesses a perfect 
machinery of its own, had but been expressed in 
decorous language, many of Milton's greatest ad- 
mirers might have acquiesced in their justice ; and 
joined with him in wishing that all those allusions, as 
well as the romances of the middle ages, and part of 
his astronomy, his geography, and his scholastic leam- 



■* This fact appean conspicnoiuly in MUUm's copy of Comus and many 
of bia eariier poenii, which i« prMerved in Trinity library. 
VOL. II. Y 
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CHAP, ing, had found a place elsewhere, rather than in the 
' divine poem of Paradise Lost. 
-^■■-"-^ It naturally followed that Bentley's publication was 
■g»iiut i^°' attacked from every quarter, and particularly by the 
host 'of small writers who swarmed at that day in 
unusual multitudes. The Grub Street Journal, and 
its contemporaries, continued for a long time to level 
severe and acrimonious abuse at this unhappy pub- 
- lication ; and the Gentleman 's Magazine, which had 
recently begun its career, by extracting some of those 
critiques, has secured them a more permanent ex- 
istence than they were entitled to expect ". Of the 
sixpenny pamphlets which appeared in refutation or 
ridicule of this book, one called ' Milton Restored 
and Bentley Deposed,' gave the Poet's words and 
Bentley's alterations in opposite columns ; that evefy 
one might have an opportunity of Joining in the out- 
cry against the audacious critic. Another called 
* A Friendly L.etter to Dr. Bentiey, ' written in ironical 
language, contains a very witty exposure of some of 
the worst and most preposterous of the alterations. 
The- title-page says it is by 'A Gentleman of Christ- 
Church;' but I suspect it to have come from a Col- 
lege with which Bentley was better acquainted. His 
hapless performance soon became the butt of every 
laugher, and the scandal of every lover of poetry. I 
shall mention only two other works in which it is 
censured : ' Explanatory Notes and Remarks,' by the 
two Richardsons, the painters, father and son, of 

» One of the wittiest u ml u bittereat of the jen-d'eq>rils, wm an 
epignm on Benllej'a applying to himself in the Preface the quotation from 
Vii]pl : Mt qtuqae Valau DiaaU ptutoret, ttd nim ego endiAu iUu. — 

" How oould vile aycophanta conUiTo 
A lie so groaa to raise, 
Which eran Bentkr can't belian! 
Tbotyh qioke in hia own pniae." 
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whom the elder is known as the friend and corre- chap. 
spondent of Pope ; and ' A Review of the Text of ^^^^ 
Paradise Lost,' by Zachary Pearce. The last is a 
publication of considerable value, and, in my opinion, Review, 
deserves a preference over all the commentaries upon 
Milton. Its author had long ago shown himself not 
afraid of an encounter with our great critic, on the 
subject of his proposed edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Pearce was at this very time engaged in a 
sharp dispute with Conyers Middleton relative to 
' Hia Letter to Dr. Waterland,' the first work in which 
he discovered a disposition to cavil at and undermine 
Religion. Being very conversant with Milton, and 
acquainted with the sources of his poetry, he printed 
his remarks while the public interest was drawn to 
that subject, and was thus engaged at the same 
moment in literary contests with those two great 
adversaries Bentley and Middleton. His ' Review 
of the Text of Paradise Lost' appeared in three sepa- 
rate parts : it must be noticed that although he con- 
demns the present performance of the Doctor, he 
treats him with the respect due to his splendid talents 
and reputation, even while they were suffering under 
an eclipse ; and this moderation of tone forms a con- 
trast to the language with which he was assailed from 
his other adversaries. 

Our literary veteran had now to encounter a more B«>ii<r 
formidable ordeal t^an he had ever yet undergone, a b^ Lord 
contest in which both character and station were in- ^*"*'"- 
Tolved, before the supreme tribunal of the kingdom. 
He had several acquaintance among the Peers, whose 
support he solicited on this exigency. The person 
who took up his cause with the greatest decision and 
enei^ was Lord Carteret. 1'bat distinguished and 
eloquent statesman had, since he was last mentioned 
in this history, 6Ued the station of Lord Lieutenant of 
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CHAP. Ireland ; and the aHair of Wood's Patent, and the 
,jjj^ resistance produced by the writings of Dean SwiOt, 
^. ~ "~ have made the six yeaxb of his government one of the 
most interesting periods in the annals of the sister 
island. I find no trace of his intimacy with Dr. 
Bentley before the last year or two; and it seems to 
have arisen from his Lordship's love of classical litera- 
ture, and the pleasure which he took in the conver- 
sation of our veteran scholar". The countenance 
afforded to him by Royalty itself was probably not 
unfelt on this occasion : but the Bench of Bishops 
seemed in general dissatisfied with the proceedings 
which had taken place, and wished the cause to be 
decided, not upon the ground of some legal nicety, 
but upon its substantial merits. 

Although the session was opened on the 13th of 
January, it was not till after Easter that their Lord- 
ships could find leisure to hear this question. As it 
was a Writ of Error to set aside the judgment of the 
Court of King's Bench, the situation of the parties 
was reversed : Bishop Greene was now plaintiff, and 
Dr. Bentley defendant : the former was represented 
by Mr. Fazakerley and Mr. Harper as his counsel, 
the latter by Sir Philip Yorke, Mr. Reeve, and Mr. 
Greaves. The last gentleman, although a junior 

" The peculiar attachineiit to Terence, wUch is found unong peraont 
edimted at Westniiiister School, might probablj be the means of cement- 
ing their acquaintance. He following anecdote is told bj Kipfns, in the 
Biegraphia Bntawtiea, rol. ii. p. S80. 

" Dr. Bentley, when he came to town, was accustomed, in his viaits to 
Lord Caiteret, aometinies to spend the evenings with his Lordahip. One 
dar old Ladjr Granville reproached her ion with kee)»ng the country 
clergyman, who was with him the night before, till he was inloxicaUd. 
Lord Carteret denied the charge ; upon which the lady replied, that the 
dergyinan could not have sung in so ridiculous a manner, unkM he had 
been in hquor. The tralh of the case was, that the mnging thus mistaken 
by her I^yahip, was Dr. Bentley's endeavour to instruct and entertain 
hii noble friend, by reciting Terence according to the true cmlUena of the 
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counsel, proved the Doctor's most useful and efficient chap. 
advocate, both before the King's Bench and the ^j^^ 
House of Lords : and being not only the advocate, =— 
but the intimate and confidential friend of his client, 
he entered into all his feelings and gave effect to all 
his views. 

Before the case was argued in the House, Dr. Coitatch-. 
Colbatch put forth an able pamphlet, called ' A vitn^riai 
Defence of the Lord Bishop of Ely's Visitatorial p"""- 
Jurisdiction over Trinity College in general, and over 
the Master theredf in particular.' This was an 
enlai^ed and improved draught of his former tract 
upon the same subject : its arguments are clear, well 
arranged, and almost irresistible. The author, being 
taught, by sad experience, took care not to allude to 
the aagnst tribunal, at whose bar the question was 
now to be discussed. 

It may appear surprising that Dr. Bentley should Hr. Parter 
at this crisis have again gone into the Court of King's '""'^'°"' 
Bench : such, however, was the fact. Mr. Porter 
Thompson, a gentleman residing in Trinity College 
as Master of Arts, had some quarrel with Dr. Hacket, 
a personage who never let slip his interest with the 
Master. In consequebce of this feud, as it was 
believed, Bentley with the assistance of Craister the 
senioT-deao, banished Thompson from the College. 
He resenting this usage, entered into the party of the not. so, 
malcontents, and appealed to the Bishop of £ly as ' 
Visitor for redress, alleging that ' he had been ex- 
pelled without having any thing objected to him, and 
without even a summons.' That prelate, conceiving jui. 2*, 
himself to have been pronounced General Visitor by 
the Court of King's Bench, felt it J^Vg Aut^ to sum- 
mon the Master and Dr. Craister ^ *PV*" before 
him on February I, to answer the ^ a^t"^^^^^ ^* 
penalties of contempt. Bentley cV^^ to ^^*^ ^^^ 
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CHAP, citation with neglect, and applied to Westminster 
1733. ^"^^ ^^^ ^ ^"^^ ^ prohibit the Bishop from inflicting 
=^= the threatened penalties. The Court granted a rule 
for his Lordship to show cause : but before the matter 
was ripe for an argument, the events in the House of 
Peers were thought to have rendered further proceed- 
ings in this small affair unnecessary ". 
The ouc It was not until Bishop Greene had himself petd- 
Biib^" tioned their Lordships to take the appeal into their 
DrTenriey cousidenition, that a day was fixed for the hearing ; 
argued In and the Jiidsres were ordered to attend the House 

the Home , . . • ,- , ■ -p 

of Lord), each time that it was discassed, to assist, if necessary, 
with their advice. The heads of the ailments of 
the plaintiff and defendant were printed in a concise 
form, for the consideration of the Peers ; those of the 
latter containing the articles of accusation against 
the Master, as well as parts of the statutes upon 
which they were grounded. The interest attached 
• to this cause, and the personage whose fortunes were 
at stake, produced full houses on almost every dfiy 
that it was ai^ed. On the 6th of May it was heard 
for the first time : the counsel for Bishop Greene, the 
plaintiff in error, argued that Uie supposed incorrect- 
ness in the words of the original citation, which was 
the sole ground of the judgment of the Court of 



" Porter lliompsoii had been a fellow-commoner of Trinity, admitted in 
1735. He became M A. at the Royal visit in 1728. He only accannt 
that I caB give of this probably inaignificaiit aSair, is the following notice, 
Jrom the MSS.of Will, Cole, who, when speaking of the village ofTrump. 
ingtoQ, and hie fnend Dr. Barnwell, who ancceeded Hacket, and boilt the 
ncarage-hotise, nys : " Dr. Macket quitted thii vicarage on a qoanel 
between him and Mr. Porter Thompson, whom he got Dr. Bentley to expel 
from Trinity College, where he was Fellow Commoner, npon an idle, frivo- 
lona affair { and Mr. Thompson, in return, insisted on lus reudence here i 
which, not suiting Dr. Hacket, he resigned it." I cannot even discover 
the alleged .cause nf his expulsion i for the fend being afterwards made 
up, Bentley erased the entry of his sentence in the Conclusion-book lo 
completely, that it is hardly poarible to dedpher a angle word irf it. 
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King's Bench, was neither a reasonable nor legal chap. 
cause for continuing the prohibition, and refusing all ,-32. 
justice to the complainants. They maintained, first, —^ 
that the words ' specially authorized and appointed by 
the 40th of Queen Elizabeth's statutes,' were not 
incorrect ; since the Bishop, though constituted Visi- 
tor by the former statutes, was then going to proceed 
upon the latter enactment. Secondly, ' that had 
the citation been defective, Dr. Bentley's appearing 
upon it, as he did, at the time and place appointed, 
would have cured the mistake.' Thirdly, that Visi- 
tors, not being tied up to any particular form of pro- 
ceeding, ought not to be prohibited for informality, 
but only for want of jurisdiction ; that in this case 
it was admitted that the Bishop possessed the juris- 
diction, and only objected that he had given a wrong 
description of his authority. When the plaintiff's 
case had been gone through, the House adjourned, 
it being Saturday, and fixed the following Monday 
for hearing the other party. On that day Dr. Bent- ""r 8. 
ley's counsel spoke in answer to the ai^uments of 
their opponents, relying principally upon the topics 
which had been supplied to them by the Chief Jus- 
tice himself in his speech on delivering the opinion 
of the whole Court. One of the Bishop's counsel 
replied : after which they were all ordered to with- 
draw, and it was moved that the judgment of the 
Court of King's Bench should be reversed, and the 
prohibition taken off. A debate ensued, in which Btihep 
the most prominent speaker was Bentley's old oppo- ^TkT* 
nent, Sherlock, who occupied the see of Bangor. Jf^J^ ''" 
This distinguished prelate had already displayed his 
senatorian talents in the discussion on the Pension 
Bill, and other occasions ; he now reasoned against 
the Master of Trinity with a power of argument 
which bore down the efforts of his supporters. The 
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CHAP, speeches have not been reported, and the journala of 

■ the House contain nothing but ipinutes of the pro- 

^^=^ ceedings : I can therefore only glean occasional hints 

of the debates, and notices of the divisions, from 

loose memoranda of persons present : it seems that 

Bentley's prosecutors attributed much of the uoex- 

The Lord* pccted succcss of this day to the aipiments of Bishop 

."j™^'!"^^ Sherlock, Upon a division being called for, the 

ihe Court judgmcDt of the Court of King's Bench was reversed 

Bench.** by a majority of twenty-eight Peers against sixteen. 

Another debate then took place upon the method 
of proceeding; the result was, that the counsel were 
called in, informed by the Lord Chancellor of the 
decision of the House, and asked whether they had 
any thing to offer. Those of the plaintiff prayed in 
genera], * that a Consultation might be granted,' 
tliat is, that the cognizance of the articles might be 
remitted to the Bishop of Ely. One of the defend- 
ant's lawyers, probably Greaves, suggested that their 
Lordships should examine each article of the accusa- 
tion, compare it with the statutes, and give directions 
Thearticin thereupon. After further argument at the bar, the 
^^^]j. House agreed to this suggestion, probably not being 
aware of the magnitude of the task which they im- 
posed upon themselves ; the effect was, that a post- 
ponement of the trial for another year became inevit- 
u>r IS. able. The Peers adjourned the further proceeding 
in this cause to that day se'nnigbt : another long ar- 
gument then took place at the bar upon the mode of 
proceeding; and their Lordships agreed, after further 
debate, that every article should be argued separately. 
The Bishop's counsel then prayed that a consultation 
might be granted upon the sixth article, that which 
accused the Master with constantly and habitually 
absenting himself from divine service in the chapel ; 
this being a chaise which the House considered very 
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flagrant In the a^uments at the bar, the extent of chap. 
the Bishop's jurisdiction having been qoestioned, the ,_ ^ 
Judges were directed to give the House their opinion -^^^ 
upon that point. Afiter learning from those authori- 
ties that the Master's habitual absence from chapel 
was a violation of Queen Elizabeth's statutes, and 
dierefore cc^izable by the Bishop, another debate 
ensued : in conclusion, it being moved that a prohi- 
bition should issue against enquiring into this article, 
the House divided, and a majority decided in the 
n^iative : a consultation was then granted. Outhe^riB. 
morrow the subject was resumed, when the seventh 
article underwent a similar discussion : this related 
to the negligence of the Vice-masters, and was really 
aimed at Baker. The Peers determined Uiat no 
accusation should be submitted to the judge, which 
would not, if proved, be a sufficient ground for the 
Master's expulsion ; they therefore prohibited this 
article ; and thus ended the business of the day. 
The prosecutors now found a double inconvenience 
from the multiplicity of articles : many of the charges 
being insignificant in comparison with those on which 
the real stress was laid, raised a prejudice against 
their cause, and at the same time gave their oppo- 
nents fresh means of increasing the duration and 
expense of the suit. As the method was to hear 
three counsel upon each head of accusation, and then 
debate the question in the House, one chaise was as 
much as could be conveniently disposed of at a sit- 
ting. Accordingly, on the next day Bishop Greene's u>r i7. 
counsel acquainted the House, that in order to take 
up as little of their Lordships' time as possible, they 
were willing to waive proceeding on several of the 
articles. But the defendant's counsel declined this 
forbearance : and, after an argument, the Peers re- 
solved that the plaintiff must proceed, article by 
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CHAP, article. The lawyers were then heard upon the 
1733. eighth ^'^^ niiith article, the latter depending on the 
■ - former, and accusing the Master of suffering the 
chaplains of the College to be non-resident : and 
upon these, the House ordered the prohibition to 
The cue Stand. As they were now widiin a fortnight of the 
i^^!!^ end of the session, and much public business, par- 
""*'"°- ticularly the bills relating to the frauds on the Cha- 
ritable Corporation, were still pending, their Lord- 
ships found that the affairs of Trinity College must 
be postponed, and therefcnre adjourned proceedings 
in this cause till Tuesday in the second week of the 
ensuing session '*. 

The reversal of the judgment of the King's Bench 
was a matter of great triumph to all Bentley's adver- 
saries; though the matter was so managed, thattJlie 
wished-for result was postponed and rendered doubt- 
ful. The anccess which had been obtained was attri- 
buted to the courage and perseverance of Dr. Col- 
batch, by whom the whole proceedings had been 
directed, and all the arguments supplied to the conn- 



" Parliament was prorogued Qua year on the fint of June, ae die King 
was setting out to vint hia German dominions. 

■* The fdlowing letter it a spedmen of the manner in wUcb the news 
of Colbatch's succeaa iras received by Bentlej*! enemiee at Camhridge. 
The writer I presume to bare been Mr. John Perkins, a Fellow of St. 
John's CoDege : 

" Dear Sir, Ma^ 13. 

" I am obliged to you for the favour of youra, and am glad 
that our friends served you so effectually. Give me leave to rejoice with 
you, and to congratulate you upon your success. All admire your coniagtt 
now, and applaud your victory, who have overcome an enemy so obstinate, 
•0 powerful, and so well-skilled in all evasive arts and stratagems. You 
are the common toast of the place, and it i« surprising to see how the scene 
is altered ; they who before had not virtue enough to declare against the 
vices of the man, are now the most zealooa against him, and wish and 
long for justice. It is a pity that the Bishop of Bangor's speech and ar- 
guing! are not taken down m writing. Pray be pleawd to raaember who 
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As BOOH as the parliamentary proceedings ceased chap. 
for the year, the Master, who knew that much j_^ 
remained to be contested before a final victory could ■■-^ - ■■■■" 
be gained over him, resumed his studies, and com- eomn^m 
menced an edition of Homer; a work which he had'[!^^° 
meditated for a few years past, and which every 
scholar was anxious that be should accomplish. By 
taking it. in hand at this crisis, he supplied one more 
evidence of the truth of what his enemies alleged ; 
that whenever he was in legal peril, his practice was 
to interest the public in his favour by some literary 
undertaking. Lord Carteret, who had fought his 
battle in the House of Peers, now encouraged and 
ui^d this design, and endeavoured to bold him 
pledged to its completion, by borrowing for his use 
all the manuscripts and other assistance which bis 
interest and connections could procure. Our account, 
however, of this projected edition must be deferred, 
till we have described the issue of the proceedings 
which were pending in Parliament against the 
editor. 

In the month of January the House of Lords resumed 'fss. 
the consideration of the articles; they entered, day probibiu** 
after day, into all the minute details of academical ^^^ 
discipline and studies, interpreted the statutes, ^iid^^ 
took upon themselves the various functions of a Col- 
lege Seniority. Nor do the noble senators appear to 
have disliked the employment ; for instead of the 
matter being heard, as appeal cases generally are, by 

of Sir J. Cotton's frieiidi attended. I hare ipent the kfteiuooD wHh the 
Master of Jeaus, who desires his serrice to you, and is well pleased t ho 
rays, you fought to such a disadTantage that he began to despair. I b^ 
yira will b« ao good as to let me have the favDnr of seeing you at your 
return loCoU^ie. 

"I am, dear Sir, yonr moat a&ctioDate and fiuthAil servant, 

" J. PuUtlNS." 
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CHAT, two or three nnwilliiig aoditon, the Joornals show diat 
i_^ there was a large attondance of Peers on every day 
— that the affairs of Trinily College were diacossed, even 
when there was no other badness before the House. 
im. u. Upon the first day their Lordships took into consider- 
'^'^ ation the four articles. Nob. 10, 11, 13 and 13, all 
which related to the Master's refusing to appoint lec- 
turers OD the Catechism ; and the majority determined 
Jib. ssl to scnd Br. Bentley to his trial upon this charge. On 
the morrow the fourteenth article was heard, which 
chaiged him with not allowing the vacancies in the 
College-preacherships to be filled up. It occnpied 
the House the whole day; but the majority held that 
the preacherships were useless, and that his refusal to 
elect was no offence ; upon this chai^ therefore the 
la. an prohibition continaed. They prohibited also the two 
next articles, which accused the Master of not giving 
away vacant livings till more than five monUu had 
passed : the statutes, to be sure, are precise and 
peremptory in ordering that the presentatitm shall be 
given in one month ; but it was held that tiiis was 
inconvenient to Fellows who might visit them to view 
their condition, when bj reason of distance and bad 
roads the appointed time might be exceeded. The 
prosecutors then begged leave to waive the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth articles, which accnsed the 
Master of not hearing the probationary sermons of 
the College preachers : this indulgence was conceded. 
DOmu But upon the two next, relating to the disputations 
u!^„cr- >D chapel, a sharp debate ensued : the Bishop of 
'''^ London, Gibson, maintained that the subject was one 
of very great importance ; that the power of reason- 
ing, and knowledge of theolt^, obtained by the 
disputants were essential acquirements ; and ^at if 
the House thought lighdy of them, an important exer- 
cise would be discouraged. Lord Carteret, in reply. 
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spoke with some respect of the reli^ous exercises, but chap. 
ridiculed those upon philosophy, as being groanded j^' 
on the Physics of Aristotle. As for the articles them- ■" 
selves, he termed them ' the distempered frendes of 
cloistered zealots ;' said that a late Bishop of Ely 
(meaning Reetwood) ' would have scorned to accept 
of such ; and that no man of tolerable sense or learn- 
ing could with a grave face expel a Master upon this 
chaise, nor even admonish him, without the censure 
of dulness and incapacity, and the amazement of man- 
kind.' Bishop Willis, of Winchester, spoke nearly to 
the same effect as his brother of London. Bishop 
Reynolds, of Lincoln, agreed with his Reverend 
brethren in considering it a subject of moment; but 
as this alleged neglect did not seem to him a sufficient 
ground for expulsion, he thought it better to vote for a 
prohibition. Lord Hay doubted whether the disputa- 
tions in question did not do more harm than good, 
and instanced the practice of die Jesuits in other 
countries, who adhered to the old jargon of the 
schook. Upon a division, the prohibition was carried 
by fourteen against twelve. It was then determined, 
by a majority of one, to sit on the following day, 
Saturday, contrary to ordinary practice, in order to 
get forward with this interesting cause. The prose- Jul 37. 
cutors waived the four next articles, of which the two 
first concerned the lecturers of the College, and the 
two last that abuse of the porter's office which has 
been noticed in a fonner chapter. The House then 
debated the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth, which 
chained Benttey with violation of statute in transact- 
ing the College business at a board of eight Fellows, 
some of whom were neither Seniors nor deputed by 
Seniors : here their Lordships interpreted in favour of 
the Doctor ; hut, on the same day they came to an 
opposite conclusion upon the four next articles, which 
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CHAP. T^arded the aflSxii^; the College seal at meetings 
jjgg^ where less than sixteen Fellows were assembled : for 

^^^^ this they sent him to his trial ; and it cannot be denied 
that the opposite manner of deciding those two cases 

ju.29. showed considerable discrimination. The four fol- 
lowing articles ap<Hi the elections to scholarships and 
fellowships, one of them regarding Bentley's son, were 
withdrawn ; but a contest took place on the thirty- 
fifth, which charged him with not visiting the College 
estates; and again, on the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
seventh, relating to the lease of Massam House to his 
brother ; a matter which had been the source of as 
much odium as any transaction of his life : but both 
charges were prohibited by the Peers. It was now 
evident that the cause was proceeding with accelerated 
velocity, twenty articles having been disposed of in 

jiikSi. three days. At the next sitting Bentley's friends 
proposed that the mode of proceeding should be 
altered, and that bis counsel should speak first upon 
each article, in order to have the advantage of the 
reply. Had this suggestion been adopted, it is pro- 
bable that the case would not have been got through 
the House in that session. The Lords however chose 
to persevere in the method prescribed, and proceeded 
to try the merits of the four articles regarding the 
alienation of a small piece of land in the North as 
long ago as the year 1713, and in conclusion they con- 
firmed them ; but all those relating to the evasion of 

F«b. 1. the Com Act were prohibited. They advanced with 
exemplary diligence through the remainder of the 
chaises, and confirmed those respecting the granary 
and other buildings on the Master's premises, the 
country-house at Over, the alleged extravagance in 
the household consumption of the lodge, and the bar- 
gain with Serjeant Miller. The decision of the last 
question proved how different an impression it had 
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made on their lordships' minds irom any of the others, chap. 
Id general the divisions had been nearly equal : this j^^g, 
last article was confirmed without a dissentient voice. =— — = 

The two last days of the discussion were occupied 
in settling the question of costs, which were claimed 
by Dr. Bentley. Their Lordships having ordered the 
attendance of the Judges, proposed to them a feigned Feb. a 
case, the answer to which was to guide their decision 
on this subject. They supposed a case of appeal 
from the Common Pleas to the King's fienchy in 
which the judgment of the lower court was in part 
reversed and in part confirmed by the higher, and 
enquired whether the costs woidd be reduced or stand 
undiminished. The Judges finding this a nice and 
difficult point, which required deliberation and re- 
search, a week was given them for consideration. The 
result of their opinion was in favour of giving to Dr. ^'^- "■ 
Bentley moderated costs. It' was then moved, that 
Bishop Greene should pay him fifty pounds on tliia 
account ; but the Doctor's friends considering that 
sum too small for an appeal of such length, resisted 
Eind negatived the motion : whereupon it was voted, 
that the Bishop, as plaintiff in error, should pay the 
defendant one hundred pounds as costs ; and final 
judgment was pronounced, giving him permission to 
try the Master of Trinity upon twenty of the sixty-four 
articles. 

As the charges which were admitted comprehended 
most of the serious imputations against Bentley, the 
final result was not likely to be affected by the obsti- 
nate struggle which he had made in detail before the 
House of Lords. He had, in reality, gained nothing 
but delay ; and this was purchased by a sum little 
less than 1000/, p^d from the College chest as the 
defendant's expenses in the parliamentary proceed- 
ings. There were still however so many difficulties 
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CHAP, in the way, that a compromise was sn^ested to the 
j~. prosecutora, as the most expedient method for the 
— restoration of Trinity College ; ■ and it was thought 

that the Master, being now in extreme peril, would 
consent to certain conditions, of which the principal 
was, an immediate settlement of the society by the 
Bishop as General Visitor. This was recommended 
by Mr. Say, the confidential secretary at Ely House : 
but I find no mention of an overture for accommoda- 
tion coming irom either of the parties ; nor did such 
a scheme suit the character either of Bentley or of 
Colbatch. 

The prosecutors, impatient as they were to bring to 
a close this long protracted affair, found another and 
unlooked-for source of delay. The ' writ of consulta- 
tion,' decreed by the Peers on the 15th of February, 
was not sent to the Bishop of Ely till the 31st of May, 
although no pains were spared in urging the Lord 
Chancellor to execute the order of the House. This 
extraordinary delay was attributed by the aggrieved 
party to that nobleman's partiality towards Dr. Bent- 
ley ; a suspicion to which do credit ought to be 
given ". Whatever was the cause of this dilatory 

" Tie fbllowing letter from Mr. Say to Mr. Johiuoii, expreues the 
•mtimenta of El]' House at thia treatment : 

" Dear Sir, Mag la, 1733. 

" I received jaan ot the last pott, and wiU take care to acqnamt 
mj Lord with it, aa aoon as he ia fit for bnainesa : at preaent he ii very ill, 
and I think, as I have all along thought, in a dangerona way, 

" Lord ChanceUor, though he had the judgment ten dajrs belbn the end 
of the term, haa not yet finiihedit; though no pains hare beeawantingon 
the part of my Lord to preta him to despatch. But that jou can accoont 

(or No remedy, therefore, but that we must stay 

tin next term tor the consultatioii ; and who knows, aa that will be a very 
short term, hut aome way or other will be found out to baffle us tin tbe 
TacaUon ? 

" Hese are hardships, but such aa you and we have been uted to. 
" I am, dear Sir, yours, 

" Fba. Say." 

.-. [LkDOW 
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proceeding, the effect was, that the business was chap. 
driTen off for another twelvemonth. Bishop Greene „2^ 

had engaged the assistance of Dr. Audley and Dr. ■■ 

Cotterell, as his assessors in the approaching trial : 
the avocations of these gentlemen compelled them to 
leave town at the end of June ; and one month was 
too short a period to bring to a cl(»e this important 
suit. In the meantime both the Bishop and Dr. 
Colbatch were in a doubtful state of health ; and the 
death of either would probably have quashed the whole 
proceedings. 

The moment that the writ was obtained, Bishop c<.iiimEn«< 
Greene issued his citation to the party : and the first BcntiJr's 
court was held at Ely House, on the 13th of June, 'f^i^*^** 
Here Dr. Bentley in his seventy-second year had to Homfc 
undergo a second public trial upon charges which 
seriously affected his character. He did not think fit 
to obey the summons in person ; but Mr. Greenly, 
his proctor, answered the articles, in his name, with 
a negative plea. The Bishop then laid down the 
method which he had resolved to follow. All the jam is. 
evidence was to be in writing : full notice of every 
witness brought forward by each party was to be given 
to their opponents, for the purpose of cross-examina- 
tion : and he determined to hear only two counsel, 
one common and one civil lawyer on each side, 
respecting the several articles. The counsel of the 
promoter in vain petitioned his Lordship to admit 
oral as well as written testimony. 

Ten days afterwards the Master gave in his ' De- hii deftn- 

•' " liTepln. 

I knov not whether this eetming deoisl of jiulice might b« partly ittn- 
buted to the peculiar state of the Court of King's Bench this year. I 
obeerve that Lord Raymond died in March, and that for MTen months 
there was no Chief Justice ; his sucMtsor, Sir Philip Yorke, not being 
appointed till October. Mr. Justice Page presided in Uie Court during the 
interra], uid executed the fnnctiona of the Chief. 

VOL. II. Z .-^ I 
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t'HAP. fensive Plea.' As this piece is on every account 
ijaa. curious, it will be given at large in an Appendix. It 
•■ exhibits the strong, clear, and peculiar style of the 

author, though invested with the technicalides of the 
civilian who reduced it into the form of a legal docu- 
ment. Our readers being already in possession of the 
plain unvarnished facts, will not always be satisfied 
with the defence ; but they cannot fail to remark the 
ingenuity with which many of the charges are evaded, 
and a new light thrown upon the transactions. At 
all events, it is important to those who would form 
an estimate of this extraordinary man, to see his 
own account of those parts of his conduct upon 
which his moral character was peculiarly called in 
question. 

To this plea Johnson the promoter replied ; and 
the depositions of the different witnesses began imme- 
diately to be taken. As the majority of them were 
absent from London, the Bishop gave commissions to 
various persons to receive depositions. Of these com- 
missioners the principal was Mr. Edmund Law, a 
Fellow of Christ College, who became in the fulness 
of time a distinguished member of the episcopal 
Bench. 
Ord ud An attempt was just now made, as it was thought, 
peritionio at Beutlfiy's instigation, to divert the public attention, 
*' ^'"K- which was fixed with intense interest upon this trial, 
and to induce the Crown to interfere in the afiairs of 
Trinity College. Mr. Ord and Mr. Clarke, two 
Junior Fellows, whose profession was the bar, pre- 
sented a petition to the King in Council, praying 
that he would increase the number of Lay-fellowships, 
or in other words, would permit more than the two 
specified in the statutes to remain Fellows after the 
appointed period, without taking Orders. The peti- 
tion was sent to the Attorney and Solicitor-general 
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for their opinion. A day being appointed for the chap. 
hearing, Dr. Bentley's prosecutors deemed it right to i^^ 
oppose the progress of an aflFair calculated to delay =-^-= 
and obstruct the present trial. After Mr. Wynne, the '' 
counsel for the promoter, had spoken, the Attorney 
and Solicitor-general determined that the matter and 
circumstances were such, that they could not advise 
the King to take any proceedings upon the petition. 

The evidence of the witnesses for the prosecution Evidence 
and defence, as well es the cross-examinations of^u*^/"" 
each, were taken at great length. It happens that the ?■* ^ 
depositions' have been preserved, and have enabled 
me to give a distinct and impartial statement of the 
various transactions to which they relate; besides 
supplying much incidental information relative to 
Dr. Bentley's life, which would otherwise have been 
lost. Of the Fellows of Trinity, the witnesses for the 
prosecution were Colbatch, E. Smith, Vernon, Pame, 
Ingram, and Mason, with the late Fellows, Pilgrim, 
Mailed, and Fleming : the defendant produced the 
evidence of Walker, Taylor, Whitehall, Holme, 
Webb, Allen, and J. Wilson, along with that of 
Baker the late Vice-master, who had recently quitted 
his fellowship. Many other members of die College 
were brought to prove the Master's almost constant 
neglect of chapel ; and various workmen and College 
servants were examined upon the charges relating 
to the buildings and expenditure. The Doctor's de- 
fence relied principally upon the testimony of Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Walker, and Porter the College butler ; 
the whole of which was given in a studied form, to 
bear out the positions of his * Defensive Plea.' As 
these had been his principal agents, the cross-exami- 
nation which they had to undei^ was of an em- 
barrassing nature. The witnesses for the prosecution 
were closely questioned about the contributions of 
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CHAP, themselvea and others towards carrying on the caase : 
1733. ^^^ juniors avowed without hesitation the sums which 
^^= they had themselves subscribed, but were silent as to 
their knowledge of the assistance received Irom others. 
Colbatch and Smith refused to answer all such in- 
terrc^tories, submitting that they were immaterial 
to the case. 

The twenty articles upon which the House of Lords 
suffered Dr. Bentley to be arraigned, comprised only 
eight distinct heads of accusation. 1. His habitual 
ateence from chapel. 2. The non-appointment of 
lecturers on' the Catechism. 3. Using the College 
seal at meetings which did not consist of the statutable 
number of sixteen. 4. The sde of a piece of land 
belonging to the College at Kirby Kendal. 5. Elz- 
trav^ance in building upon the Master's premises. 

6. Erecting for himself a country-house at Over. 

7. The wasteful expenditure in his household. 8. 
The bai^in with Serjeant Miller. Two of these 
charges, the third and fourth, appear by the evidence 
to have been firivolouB, and failed to attach any 
stigma upon the accused : the mode of transacting 
College business with the senior Fellows upon the 
spot was the same as had been practised by all 
Bentley's predecessors ; and the want of a deputation 
was only the omission of a form, the observance of 
which must have been attended with great incon- 
venience. The transaction respecting the land might 
have been irregular, but did not involve even a sus- 
picion of bad or corrupt motives. But upon no 
other of the accusations was the Master able to clear 
himself. The three which bore heaviest upon him, 
the first, sixth, and eighth, were distinctly proved, 
and nothing was established in his defence by which 
they were rebutted, or even palliated. His general 
neglect of chapel after the few first years of his 
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mastership, was established by a cloud of witnesses ; chap. 
and the evidence of his physician Dr. Wallis, and jjj,^ 
his intimates Dr. Baker, Dr. Walker, and Professor ' ■ ' ■ ' ' 
Taylor, respecting his liability to catch cold, referred 
to a period much subsequent to that at which his 
neglect had commenced. An attempt had been 
made to cloke the afiair of the ctiuntry-house, which 
he had built at so great an expense ; afler the com- 
mencement of the prosecution Bentley gave up all 
thoughts of ever occupying it, and the College estate 
at Over, the lease of which had expired, was demised 
to a different lessee for twenty years ; this lease 
included the new-built mansion, which became the 
farm-house, but for which no additional consideration 
was paid : in fact, it was proved by distinct testi- 
mony, that this house was less eligible for the oc- 
cupation of a farmer than the old one which had 
been pulled down. It was also proved by the esti- 
mates of Newling the carpenter, and Kettle the 
bricklayer, that they could have put the old house 
into a state of repair for little more than 1001. ; and 
even that charge ought to have fallen upon the 
former lessee : consequently, the total expense of the 
new building had been a wanton waste of the Col- 
lege money. The agreement with Miller, and the 
payment of large sums of money to him and the 
Master, as expenses of the prosecution before Bishop 
Moore, were proved by mere reference to the College 
registers. Bentley 's defence has heen already men- 
tioned in describing this transaction, (Vol. II. p. 86.) 
It was asserted to have taken place in compliance 
with the desire of thirty-three Fellows, (of whom the 
promoter Johnson was one) and Baker declared that 
the whole business had originated with himself. 
This assertion, had it been true, would not have 
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CHAP. ju9ti6ecl the expenditure of College money to the 

..„ amount of a thousand pounds, particularly as the 

==— effect which it tended to produce was the very op- 

praite of tranquillity ; but a mere reference to the 

dates overturned at once all the validity of this 

pretence. 

In alluding to the other chaises, it is unnecessary 
to repeat the account already given of the real merits 
of each. The chief particulars in which the Master's 
conduct was to be condemned, seem to have been his 
arbitrary and autocratic style of effecting every ob- 
ject ; his disregard of all statutes, rules, or customs, 
which stood in the way of his sovereign pleasure ; 
his general recklessness of consequences, and con- 
tempt of opposition. In regard to his buildings in 
the College (with the exception of the granary, 
which involved a charge of a different kind), it did 
not appear that they were either unnecessary or ex- 
travagant; but it was proved that they were all 
undertaken without the sanction of that body to 
whom the foundation has entrusted the government 
and revenues of the society. Respecting the alleged 
waste of all household articles with which Trinity 
Lodge was supplied at the public chai^, the Master's 
defence was ingenious : it was not denied that a 
greater consumption of such articles had taken place 
in Dr. Beutley's time than under any of his pre- 
decessors ; but it was shown by a detailed calculation, 
that the average emoluments of his mastership, when 
compared with those of a fellowship, had not ex- 
ceeded, or even equalled, the proportion which the 
foundation allotted to the Head. This argument, 
had it not been over-stated, and pressed too far, 
would have been a powerful reply to his accusers ; 
although it could not justify the waste which was 
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incontestibly proved to have taken place in some ^^*^' 
parts of his establishmeut ". i^ss^ 

There was another article of expenditure, which, , 

,,,.]■ , ni . Eipenie of 

although It formed no part of the present accusation the defence, 
against Dr. Bentley, was in fact more burtheneome 
to the College, and more destitute of colour or excuse, 
than any of the extravagances for which he was 
arraigned. I mean the expense of all his law pro- 
ceedings since August 1728. Under pretence of the 
whole being a defence of the King's visitatorial juris- 
diction, all the complicated proceedings before the 
Privy Council, the King's Bench, the House of 
Lords, and the Bishop of Ely, the greater part of 
which had no bearing on that question, were paid 
for from the common stock. Nor was this all : his 
own personal expenses, and those of his witnesses, 
were defrayed with lavish profusion from the same 
source. It appears by the bursar's books, that in 
1733 the costs amounted to about 700?. and as much 
more in the following year. Such a continued drain 

" In the mode of iiwtitutuiK the compaiiHon, then wm b feUacj m 
palpable, that it ta eitraordwaiy that Bentley should have CDnunitted 
himself to propound it. In estimating the emotamenta of the masterahip, 
he took the average of all the yeara since hia appointment; while in 
reckoning the value cS the fellowahip, he supposed the Fellow to be 
resident in conunous the whole of the year, aud to be in enjoyment of the - 
lai^est advantages that the fellowabip had ever reached. These premises 
being unfair, the result of the calculation was of coarse fallaciouB. Bb- 
mdes, he omitted to include, what ought to have formed a port of such a 
computation, some allowHiice for the furniture and internal decoration of 
the lodge. 

The expense of coals for the lodge had in some years exceeded lOOJ. 
And it waa much complained, that in addition to the large quantittea of 
beer and ale supplied to the Master's family, those articles were sometimes 
sent for to the butteries, and then charged ' to the College head.' On 
these occanons, the only security against the imposition of servants was, 
that Madam Bentley used to send her snuff-box along with the order, as 
a token. But for any good purpose, she needed not hare patted widi 
that solace for a moment: the snuff-boT could not tell whether she 
wanted a large or small quantity ; that point waa left to the verkcity of 
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CHAP, wae more than the revenues of the society could 
1734. support, and ^e result was a considerahle debt and 
-=^— embarrassment. 

After all the witnesses' depositions had been taken, 
the articles of accasation were separately discussed 
at many successive hearings before the Bishop and 
his assessors. The trial being concluded, before 
sentence was pronounced a long demur took place : 
and a report transpired, that a difference of opinion 
prevailed between the BiEihop and one or both of his 
assessors. At length a sitting of the Court was an- 
nounced for the 27th of April, to deliver a final 
judgment on this long-protracted cause. The Hall 
Aprils?, being full of anxious auditors, Bishop Greene ap- 
^.^Md'^ peared without his assessors ; the result being an- 
te b« it- ticipated. Dr. Andrews, as counsel for the Master, 
hu muter- immediately rose, and begged that his Lordship 
^ would defer giving sentence till his assessors could 
be present and deliver their opinions. This the 
Bishop peremptorily refused ; but being asked whether 
they were consenting to his judgment, replied in the 
affirmative. He then declared in terms of great so- 
lemnity that Dr. Bentley was proved guilty both of 
dilapidating the goods of his College and violating 
its statutes, and had thereby incurred the penalty of 
deprivation appointed by those statutes : accordingly, 
he pronounced him to be deprived of the mastership 
of Trinity College. 
nepoHti T^ia sentence was by no means unexpected : but 
^^' <^ the mystery which r^ards the opinion of the Bishop's 
asBessora I am not able to clear up. Immediately 
after the judgment was pronounced, Kenn, an agent 
of Bentley's, was sent to question Dr. Cotterell upon 
this subject. His report of the interview is the only 
account we possess of this atfair ; and being only an 
ex parte statement made for a particular purpose, and 
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XIX. 
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being likewise inconsistent with ^e Bishop's declara- .chap. 
tion and with itself, it does not claim mnch consider- 
ation. Kenn says, that Cotterell first told him, he ■ 
would not reveal in private his opinion upon a subject 
on which he had been judicially consulted ; but he 
went on to say, that he considered Dr. Bentley to 
have been proved guDty upon only two of the chaises, 
his neglect of chapel, and his bai^ain with Seijeant 
Miller, and that even these were not proved as they 
were laid ; that, consequently, he thought he ought 
to have been acquitted ; adding, that he believed Dr. 
Andley's opinion to be the same as his own'*. 

" The following is the commuQicatiDn itself made by Kenn to Dr. 
Hacket, the Vice-maater : 

" Sir, " Aprii 2?, 1734. 

" Aa 70a know the Biahqi came into Court without hia Bs8e». 
son, and was rising up to pronounce judgment, Dr. Andrews thought fit 
to make the following motions, to which jou have the Bishop's answers in 
his own words, as taken down hy me in short hand, and agreed by the 
gentlemen present to be so. Viz. 

" Dr. Andrews. ' Your Lordship bath had the assistance of two learned 
gentlemen of great judgment and integrity ; who have taken great pain^ 
and, I believe, were very exact in their notes ; and it will be to the aatis- 
&ction of every body to hear their opinion before your Lordship gives your 
judgment, and therefore I submit it to your Lordship, whether yon will 
not defer giving it till they are present.' 

" Bisht^. ' No, I aha'nt.' 

" Dr. Andrews. ' l^en, my Lord, I am desirous to know if they are 
consenting.' 

" Bishop. ' They are consenting and dedrous of it' 

" And as it was apprehended by most of the persona then present, who 
were numerous, that the Bishop meant his assessors were consenting to 
his judgment, it was thought proper by Dr. Andrews and Mr. Greaves, 
that I should wait upon Dr. Audley and Dr. Cotterel, the two sssessois ; 
which, accordingly, I did, and saw Dr. Cotterel, but Dr. Audley was 
just gone out of town. To Dr. Cotterel I show'd an exact copy of what 
is before wrote ; upon reading of which, he declared that he never had, 
nor never would give his opinion in private in a case where he was to assist 
in judgment, especially in a matter of so great consequence, and that he 
was willing and ready to have attended this day, to have given his reasons 
in public, for his (^union, which was so far from agreeing with, or any 
ways consenting to the judgment pronounced by the Bishop, that he had 
not the least doubt as to any of the articles against Dr. Bentley, except 
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CHAP. The supposed dissent of Bishop Gireene's asaeBsora 
,-3^ does not appear ever to have been publicly alleged : 
■^ but it was an opinion received and circulated among 

Dr. Bentley's friends. A statement written by Ppo- 
feasoT Lori; mentions the report, adding that the 
Bishop was believed to have m'ade up his mind that 
justice must take its course, in consequence of the 
Master's declaration at the last fellowship-election, 
when he pre-elected three persons, that if he gained 
his cause, he would make vacancies for them by ex- 
pelling as many of his prosecutors'*. 
Benfley te- Our readers who have felt surprise at the skill and 
ecuiioD of address shown by Dr. Bentley, in eluding a visitation 
^^^' for the last six years, will be still more astonished 
when they find him retaining his place in defiance of 
a final sentence of expulsion, emanating from a judge 
who was specially sanctioned and authorized by the 
highest tribunal in the empire. He had long formed 
a resolution, in case of his conviction by the Visitor, 
to take his stand behind the last entrenchment, and 

that relating to his abeeiitiiig himaelf from Chapel, and that relating to 
Seijeant Miller, and in regard to them, they were not proved as laid, and 
therefore as he should Blwaya think bis honour and cotudence concuned 
whenever he was to declare hia opinion to lead the mind of another man to 
the judgment he was to give, he must have declared that Dr. Bentley ought 
to have been acquitted, as to them as well a» to others. He further said ^iU 
he never bad talked with Dr. Audley in relation to this matter, till after 
the Bishop had been with them both separately, which was on Thursday 
last, and since that he had had some conversation with him about his opinion, 
and might venture to say thatDr.Audley was of the same opinion with him, 
and that he believed they would have differed very httle in their reaaona, 
if they had had an opportunity of offering them, and that he should be very 
•orry tLat the world should run away with a notion of bis bdng consenting 
to the Bishop's sentence. 

" This, Sir, I send lo you to commonicatfl to Dr. Bentley, or to whom 
yon shall see occasion. 

" I am. Sir, your most faithful and bumble servant, 

" L. Kbnh." 

" From a manuscript book of Professor Lort, in Cough's CtdlectioD, 
now in the Bodleian library. 
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resist the execution of the sentence. His ground chap. 
consisted in the following words of the 40th statute : ,^ 
supposing a Master to have been convicted before tiie ■" ■- - 
Bishop of Ely of any of the greater crimes there speci- 
fied, it is directed tine mora per eundem Viee-Magiatrvm 
officio Magisiri privetur. The execution heing thus 
left to the Vice-master, Bentley perceived, that if the 
King, and not the Bishop, were presumed to be Ge- 
neral Visitor, the Vice-master owed no allegiance to 
the latter, or at least could not be punished by him 
for disobedience. Should he, therefore, induce a 
Vice-master to refuse or neglect to obey the injunc- 
tion, there existed no power to compel him to perform 
that duty ; and by this means the Bishop's juris- 
diction, which had been asserted with so much 
effort and difficulty, might be set at nought. The 
scheme was indeed so beset with hazard, that scarcely 
any one except Bentley would have seriously enter- 
tained it : it might be difficult to induce any Vice- 
master to stand in the breach, and expose himself to 
the penalties of contumacy in order to preserve his 
principal : or the Court of King's Bench might decide 
the matter by a mandamus. The Doctor had the 
precatition to take Mr. Reeve's opinion upon the latter 
point, immediately after the House of Lords had taken 
off the prohibition, and allowed the Bishop to exer- 
cise his jurisdiction. Mr. Reeve replied, that taking 
for granted that the King was Visitor, he much doubted 
whether the Court would grant a mandamus, and 
was not aware of any precedent for such an inter- 
ference. 

Baker had quitted his fellowship a year before, in 
consequence of taking the College living of Dickie- 
borough": Walker, not being yet one of the eight 

" Dr. Baker continued to rwide in Ckdlege, beii^ dtmred bj tha Hm- 
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CHAP. Seniors, could not succeed him as Vice-master : ac- 
1734. cordingly Hacket was appointed to that office. As 

-■ soon as Bishop Greene had pronounced the sentence 

ifadM tbc of deprivation, he transmitted one copy of it to Dr. 
^'"^ Bentley, ordered another to be affixed to the CoU^e 
gates, and sent a third to Dr. Hacket, with a man- 
date requiring him to execute the deprivatioa. But 
the Vice-master was advised at the same time, by 
Bentley's counsel, to return for answer, that he would 
take legal advice for his conduct, and to wut the 
further steps of the prosecutors. 
Beaaqr Bcntlcy remained tranquil at his post, and in the 

^ h*h!w- capacity of Master summoned a statutable meeting 
*"■ for the 10th of May, for the elecUon of scholars. Col- 

batoh and all the adverse party signed a strong pro- 
test against the transaction of any business under the 
pretended authority of a deprived Master, declared 
that every act done in such circomstances was a nul- 
lity, and denounced Hacket for neglecting to execute 
his statutable functions, as well as every one else who 
should adhere to their late Head. A great proportion 
of the Fellows had from the beginning of the prosecu- 
tion kept aloof, and absented themselves as much as 
possible from the scene offends and distractions: but 
of those who had sided with Bentley, I do not find 
that any one abandoned him in the hour of adversity. 
He himself, supported by a majority of the Seniors, 
maintained not only his spirits but his accustomed 
gaiety ; and in allusion to his own predicament, gave 
the candidates as a subject for a theme, the following 
words of Terence : 

Sfjecto* Unc not; 1 

ter to hold, abng with that rectory, the perpetual curacy of St. Mary'i, 
and being pre-elected one of the coaducta or chaplains. The reasMi as- 
Mgned wac, that he was embarraMed with debt. 
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Dr. Hacket, who had never supported the Master chap. 
but with a view to his own interest, felt uneasy at the .-^ 
situation in which he was placed : he plainly daw the i- 

danger that he incurred by open disobedience to the ||»<**' ■*■ 
statutes, and had no mind to become a victim in de. 
fence of one whom he regarded with no affection. But 
Bentley's ingenuity never failed him in cases of diffi- 
culty : although he could not induce Hacket to run 
any hazard in his behalf, yet he had sufficient interest 
with him to procure his immediate resignation of the 
Vice-mastership. It happened, most fortunately for wiiker » 
him, that Walker had recently become one of themuur."*' 
eight Seniors, and consequently capable of holding 
that office. Hereupon this devoted friend of our hero 
was appointed Vice-master; and was prepared and 
resolved to use the power with which he was invested 
in maintaining his patron in his seat. His attach- 
ment to Bentley seems to have been so perfect, as to 
resemble the devotion of a Highland clansman to his 
chief; and it is likely that he would, if necessary, 
have cheerfully risked his life in the protection of his 
Master*'. 

Had the Bishop of Ely proceeded in the first 
instance with the prompt and summary powers of a 
Visitor, to enforce obedience to his mandate, and 
punish all attempts at evasion, it is probable that his 
sentence would have been executed ; but the delay of 
three weeks had altered the posture of affairs : there 
was no longer to be found idan Vice-magister in the 

" This traosactioii is thua recorded in the Condnaion-book t 
May 17. 1734. " I, John Hacket, D.D. and preBont 'Vice-nuBter, 
foreseeing many occanona of abaence in the remainder of thii Tear, do 
denre to resign my office of Vice-master, to the Master and Seniors, and 
desire thej would chuae s successor ;" John Hacsbt. 

DUto. " The Master and Seniors accepted the resignatiDn of the late 
Vice.masler, snd appointed Bicbabo Walkeb, D.D. to be Vice-master, 
the remaining part c^ the year." Ri. Bbhtlkt. 
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CHAP. Collie : the present officer was different both in 
j.j^_ person and character from the one who had been 
" • ■'"• - required to execute the order for deprivation. A dis- 
solution of Parliament had taken place about a week 
before the Bishop pronounced his sentence ; so that 
no appeal could be made to the House of Lords to 
enforce that authority with which they had specially 
invested him. 
Iqdc 19. It happened ratherwiumsically.that Bishop Greene, 
theCoDio^ almost at the same moment that he pronounced upon 
'"^'^ Dr. Bentley sentence of expulsion from his College, 
had to address to him a summons, as his Archdea- 
con, to attend the new Convocation. At the election 
of two representatives for the parochial clergy of the 
diocese of Ely, a sharp contest took place; the object 
was to exclude Dr. Colbatch, who was nominated as 
one of the candidates. As the Convocation had not 
been suffered to transact business for the last seven^ 
teen years, and as there was little probability of its 
functions being renewed under the government of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the poll on this occasion, which 
drew from their homes the clergy of all parts of 
Cambridgeshire, seems only to have been intended 
as an expression of personal or party sentiment **. 
Proubia Meanwhile the deprived Master continued, to the 

*■ The Dnmbera on the poll were, 

Ber. Mr. Perkins, Sector of Fulbouni .... 40 

Rev. Mr. Hethenngton .36 

Rer. Dr. Colbatdi, Recttx of Orwell .... 36 
Bey. Dr. Baiset. Rector of Balabam 39 



Perkins and Colbatch appear to have had the votes of most of the High 
Chorch party : aU Bentley's Mends voted for their opponents. Colbatch 
protested against the retnin of Uetherington, as having voted for himself, 
irttich he (Colbatch) had not been allowed to do ; and another of his 
voters being a perpetual curate, whik a person in a similar sitaation had 
not been admitted to poll for the other side. 
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amazement of the public, in full enjoyment of his chap. 
station, power, and emoluments '*. The real origin ^34 
of this strange state of affairs I suspect to have been " 

one of those small occurrences, which are sometimes 
found to produce great and disproportionate results. 
It is highly probable that the mention of the Vice- 
master in this part of the statute of deprivation was 
nothing more than a clerical error, and that instead 
of 'per eundem Vicemagisthuu,' the framers of the 
statutes had designed to enact, ' per eundem Visita- 
10REH officio Magutri jrriveturf but that the clerk 
who transcribed the fair copy from the original 
draught, either had his eye caught by the word Vice' 
magistrum in the former paragraph, or was deceived 
by the similarity of the abbreviated form of the words, 
and thence wrote Vicem. as it stands in the authentic 
copy. If the reader will cast his eye over the latter 
part of the statute, which is given in Vol. I. p. 250. 
and observe the recurrence of the words coram dicto 
Vmtatore aligvando excmdnatua, — coram prtedictoVm- 
tatore legitime convictus, he will probably agree that 
we should expect the next sentence to be— per eundem 
VisUatorem officio Magistri privetur : particularly as 
the Vice-master is not otherwise mentioned or con- 
cerned in the latter part of this enactment, nor is it 
customaiy to give him any authority independent 
of the rest of the Seniors : it will also be observed 
that there is not any form of deprivation prescribed, 
or any apparent necessity for the intervention of 
that officer. It may perhaps be thought incredible 

» Mr. Baker, of St. John's College, the cekbmted antiquary, write* 
thuB to hu friend Heame at Oxford : 

May 26, 1734. " Hie ezectition of the sentence is by statnte in the 
Vice-master. He that was in that poet has resigned, and another ebtoat 
entirely in the MBster'i interest, who will nerer proceed agunst him, 
nnleas compelled ; and how that is to be done, is mon than I know. In 
the mauitinie,p2ee(iiKA(r Aekmj which I am eony for." 
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CHAP, t^at a bluader of such magnitude should have been 
1734. suffered to pass uncorrected. It is however no less 
■ certain than strange, that the fair copy of the sta- 

tutes of Trinity College was not revised before it 
received the Royal sanction by the Great Seal : for 
there are actually found in all parts of them a great 
number of mistakes of the transcriber's pen, and 
those too of the grossest kind ; particularly in words 
which are likely to have been abbreviated in the 
original draught. In fact this error was afterwards 
found out, and the word Visitatorem written over 
the other by a subsequent pen ; and at the begin- 
ning of the case, when a copy of the statute was 
submitted to the E^rivy Council, the prosecutors as- 
sumed the licence which their Master had taught 
them in his editions of classical authors, and made 
an attempt to introduce this various reading into the 
text. 

Since, however, the littera scripta, confirmed by 
the Great Seal of England, made the Vice-master 
the agent of deprivation, it remained a question how 
to enforce the performance of this oflSce. A long 
pause took place, which I apprehend to have been 
Nor. 2. owing to the. severe illness of Dr. Colbatch. In the 
month of November the opinion of Mr. Wynne, who 
had been counsel for the prosecution, was asked 
respecting the present posture of affairs and the 
. Dec. 6. proper mode of proceeding. That gentleman, after 
much consideration, declared his belief, that until 
the act of removal had been executed by the Vice- 
master, the place was not void, and the acts of Dr. 
Bentley as Master continued to be legal. He was 
convinced indeed that the Bishop of Ely was General 
Visitor by King Edward's statutes, and thought that 
he might enforce his mandate by punishing those who 
disobeyed it; but if his Lordship did not choose to 
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take that course, Mr. Wynne saw no other method chap. 
but to send a fresh order to the new Vice-master, ,n^ 
and in case of his noD-compliance, to apply to the ■ r • •"■ 
Court of King's Bench for a mandamus to oblige him 
to execute his duty ; though he confeBsed that he 
recollected no instance of that Court interfering in 
such a case. If this failed, the dernier resort was to 
be a petition to the House of Lords. 

In pursuance of this advice, Bishop Greene sent J«nii«ry. 
his mandate to Dr. Walker, requiring him imme- 
diately to deprive the Master, agreeably to his sen- 
tence. To this rescript no attention was paid. Col- 
batch, as senior Fellow, called upon the Vice-master 
to enquire whether he had executed, or intended to 
execute, his duty; to which enquiry the latter de- 
clined to give any reply. The next step should have 
been an application to the Court of King's Bench ; 
but experience had given the prosecutors so great a 
horror of Westminster Hall, that, after some demur, 
they resolved to invert the course directed by counsel, 
and to pray at once for justice from the House of 
Peers. Accordingly, Dr. Colbatch, as the senior, coibatth 
petitioned their Lordships on behalf of himself and the'H<j"iL 
other members of Trini^ College, that the Vice- Mwch'iix 
master might be required to' put in execution the 
sentence against Dr. Bentley. It was at first pro- 
posed to fix a day for the consideration of this peti- 
tion; but a motion was immediately made for its 
rejection. A debate ensued, which concluded with 
leave being given by the House that it should be 
withdrawn. Never having seen any account of this 
debate, I can only conjecture that the petition could 
not be received from its informality, as praying the 
House to interfere with the courts below, not in the 
way of appeal, but in an extra-judicial manner. 

The only remaining step was to re-enter the Court Compto- 

VOL. II. A a 
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CHAP, of King's Bench : but ere that could be done, a com- 
iTU promise had taken place between Bentley and some 
"■^ ■ — of his moat active prosecutors. This measure, so 
t*c«n Boil- important to the fortunes of our hero, was brought 
rf'tbT^^ about by the agency of Dr. Walker, who possessed 
•"""^ more conciliatory qualities than any of his former 
ministers. Though deeply engaged in all the Mas- 
ter's most obnoxious measures, we do not observe 
that he had ever brought personal enmity upon him- 
self. By his mediation, Bentley on the one hand, 
and Johnson, Fame, &c. on the other, came to a 
pacific agreement; it was promised that the latter 
should not be obstructed in their fair claims to offices, 
and preferments, so long as they on their part ab- 
stained from giving any assistance of money or other 
co-operation to displace the Master. There was also 
a general understanding that he was no longer to 
interfere in the elections and government of the Col- 
lege : a forbearance which, so long as the adminis- 
tration remained in the hands of his devoted creature, 
was but of little moment. That the Fellows should 
have entered into such terms, can occasion no sur- 
prise : they had already exerted themselves for the 
space of seren years, with efforts beyond their means 
and station, to procure redress of grievances : and 
having after great and painful sacrifices obtained a 
trial of the questions at issue, and a sentence in their 
favour, they saw no method of procuring its execu- 
tion. A fresh suit in Westminster Hall held out 
little prospect but delay and expense. They fancied 
that their enemy was shielded by some secret and 
mysterious influence ; since it had happened, that 
even when legal opinions concurred in their favour, 
the practical results were always against them. Mean- 
while the injury and losses brought upon the College 
by the prosecution had been greater than those which 
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songht to remedy. Besides thes 
for desisting from litigation, the ages of the Visitor, ij^^ 
the Master, and the principal prosecutor, all of wbom ~ 
were septu^enarians, made it probable that time 
and the course of nature would end the controversy 
before the law had decided it. Personal interest had 
also its weight in bringing about this pacification : 
the prosecutors were not only excluded from office or 
preferment, but, as the Master held the absolute 
power without any practicable appeal, they stood 
themselv^ in more real danger of expulsion than he 
did. Johnson was next in succession to the Seniority : 
but there was small chance of his being admitted to 
that or any other object, so long as he continued 
promoter of the suit against the Master. Pame had 
to endure an additional grievance, in seeing his 
pupils excluded from scholarships and fellowships ; 
while the other vexations to which he was exposed, 
as tutor, must have been almost insupportable. There 
was, I apprehend, another cause which induced him, 
although a man of undaunted spirit, to submit to the 
terms of compromise : he was ambitions of rank and 
office in the University ; which he had little chance 
of obtaining, so long as he continued to be opposed 
by part of his own College. It happened at the end 
of 1734, that John Taylor, the distinghished scholar 
already mentioned, was removed from the office of 
Librarian to that of Registrary of the University. ^"" 
Fame was then a candidate to succeed him as ubnrUo 
Librarian, and was elected by the Senate. From ^^r^j^y"'' 
a statement of his own I discover, that about the 
same time the treaty just mentioned between him and 
the Master was concluded by the intervention of 
Walker : whence I infer that this office was a motive, 
and his success at the election a result of that agree- 
ment. 
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CHAP. Colbatch viewed the subject in a different light, 

,_3g^ and considered it a duty owing to the College to 

- ■—-^= leave do legal and practicable method untried to 

r^'g'X procure the execution of the sentence. He accord- 

*""- ingly appealed again to the laws for assistance. I 

cannot discover from his papers, that he had any 

confederate in the renewal of the suit, except his 

friend Smith, who was not disheartened like the rest, 

but resolved to contribute to what he considered the 

deliverance of the College, as long as his means 

Jomsbl lasted. In the Trinity term of 1735, a motion was 

KiDg'i made in the Court of King's Bench for a mandamus 

]J^P*°'to compel the Vice-master to give eflfect to the 

j!^»^- Bishop of Ely's sentence, by immediately depriving 

Dr. w«ik«[. Dr. Bentley : the Court granted a writ of mandamus, 

addressed to Dr. Walker, requiring him to execute 

the sentence, or to show cause for omitting to do so, 

upon a day appointed in the next Michaelmas tenn. 

This order, by securing the Master a respite from 

danger for the next five months, left him at liberty to 

pursue his edition of Homer, and allows us to revert 

to a few occurrences which took place in the course 

of this anxious suit. 

Drathof At the beginning of 1732, Bentley's friend. Dr. 

Mi^?**" Davies, had nearly completed the great object which 

iTai-M. had occupied him so many years, an edition of all the 

Philosophical Works of Cicero, having advanced as 

' far as the middle of the third Book of 0£Bces, when a 

termination was put to his labours and his life. 

His papers were bequeathed to that general patron 
of scholars. Dr. Mead : he, wishing to have them 
published according to the editor's intentions, placed 
them in the hands of Dr. Thomas Bentley, who was 
to supply what Davies had leh unfinished, and to 
publish an edition of the Offices uniform with the 
other pieces. But while he was employed upon this 
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work at lodgings in the Strand, an accident occurred, chap. 
which put au end to his undertaking, and had nearly ij^ 
proved fatal to himself. He is stated to have indulged . 

himself in the dangerous practice of reading in bed, of hii nmc* 
and thereby to have set fire to the house ; and the ^^g^^'* 
conflagration was so rapid, that he had barely time ^'^ 
to escape with his own life. All his papers were de- 
stroyed, including the whole of Davies's manuscripts ^^^-- ■ ' 
entrusted to his care, and some inedited scholia on 
Homer, which he was copying for the use of his 
uncle's edition **. Not long after this catastrophe he 

*• Dr. Mead in a letter pi«flsed to the third edhkni of Davies's Geero 
dt Natira Dtonan, ooticea thu rircunutancB ; " Ego aq[otiu, ut noati, 
distentui ipse et in re nostra medica ocropatisumus, omioo euidam in 
scriptoribua ckssiciB et srte critdra satis esercilato, schedas Davisii onmes 
in manns tradideram ) qui dum in iiadem digerendia atqne aupplendiB 
totua easet, ecce in «edibiu, ubi direraabatur, incendjvtm, peatis in hac urbe 
hen ! nimium frequens, empit : atque adeo repentinum quidem atqne vio- 
lentum, at homo ipse vix flammaa eraaerit i unde factum est, ut inter alia 
DaTisii Note penitus interierint." J. Cbr. Wolf menttons the same occur- 
rence in s letter to Ia Croze, Oct. 3, 1733. '■ CL DorvilliuH heri mihi 
nunciavit, CI. 1%, BtntkH iGdes, tma cnm Bibliotheca qns, qiuun altera 
pars Inscriptionmn Asiatieamm, in Homeri Uiadem AvUSoTa, et Davisii 
in Ciceronis de Officiia libroa AnnotataooeH omarunt, ita periisse, at ipae 
i^re vitam ser?arit." That the fire was owing to Tbonws fientley reading 
in bed, ia related hj the author of the account of Daviea in the Biogrigihia 
AtfoMMCo, wbo had information respecting him from some of hia con- 
temporaries. Mr. Kidd, in the preface to OpssmJa Buhnkeniami, p. lii. 
seems to attribute the fire not to Thomas, bnt to his unde, (although be 
refers to the above letter of Wolf) and to imagine that the conflagration 
destroyed some of hia criticisms, and particularly tbe greater part of his 
Cttras Pofttnoren on Cicero'H Tuscolans. His notions on this point are 
adopted by the writer of an article in the Geni. Mag. for 1807, p. 1048. 
(taken from the lAleraiy Panorama) who attributes to our great Aristar- 
chus the fatal habit of reading in bed. But whoever compares that state' 
ment with the authorities in this note, wiU perceive it ia a misappreheosion, 
caused by confounding the uncle with the nephew. I am convinced that 
the story of Bentley's Notes on the Tuseulans being burned, ia also a 
mistake ; nor do I beheve that he had prepared any more for hia second 
Betiea, than those found in the two books, the contents of which form the 
Appendix to the edition of the Tusculaue printed at the Clarend<m press. 
lUs matter has been explained in p. 116. 
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CHAP, found it expedient to part with die property at 
)7ss. Oulton, which had descended to him from his iather, 

' -= JameB Bentley, including the house in which our 

Aristarchus was bom. 
mi. The stratagem by which the Tory party in the 

thVvue." University had elected Dr. Lambert to the Vice- 
chancellorship in 1729, was remembered and re- 
sented by their opponents. Dr. Mawson was chosen 
in 1730, and by way of retaliation his friends pro- 
cured his re-appointment for the following year. The 
spirit of party long continued active in the academical 
community ; and the election to the chief-magistracy, 
an office which in tranquil times is rather considered 
a burthen, continued to be the occasion of warm 
competition. After another year, Dr. Long, Master 
of Pembroke, and Dr. Towers, Master of Christ's, 
being nominated, a contest took place in which, 
judging from the list of voters, the feelings of the 
two parties seem to have been entirely political : the 
Tories succeeded in electing Long by a majority of 
102 against 72. The next year they planned to 
choose him to a second term of office, and to exclude 
Towers, who had, it may be recollected, given great 
offence as Proctor by his conduct at the time of Bent- 
ley's degradation. At the nomination three names 
were proposed, Towers, Long, and Adams, and it 
happened that an equal number of Heads voted for 
each ; whereupon the case being referred to the de- 
cision of Dr. Bentley, as Regius Professor of Divinity, 
he determined in favour of Towers and Adams ; and 
in consequence the former was chosen by the Senate 
on the following day. After Towers had filled the 
chair, the election of chief-magistrate, which had 
almost always been contested since Bentley's nomi- 
nation in 1716, relapsed into its former routine, and 
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remained undisturbed for nearly fifty years ; at least, ^*'- 
if any contest did occur during that period, it has not ,y3,_ 
obtained a record either in writing or tradition*'. ■ 

" There wu a contest in 1782, when the late Bishop Beadon, being 
Master of Jesus College, was elected ; and another in IB09, when Dr. 
Mibier, late Dean of CWlisle, and Preodeid of Queen's, was mccesafiiL 
In both cases, the uaual order wat act aside. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



BtHtlfi^*pnpoiedtiiititm qf Honur—Aeeomt tf l\t Digamma B nUq^$ 
dUeovtry of it* tite by Hrmer — Qreai diffiaitty qf tkt mderlakiaff — 
pTommciatiim of the Digamma — Aoemad qf Bickard Dmee* — HU booi 
—Hit trtaimtiU qf BentUy—Heyne* Homer— Pope'i kotHUty (o Bent- 
tey—Arbutlaiot ridictJet BentUy't eritieai »lyle im 8eriMeni»—Atlaelci 
Urn teoerely in a» intUalion qf Gitiiiver — Pope't Dimdad — MaBtt't 
poem on Verbal Critiewm— Pope't d»eel afJaetb BpM Bemtley — Wat- 
ker'irthim to tke mauiamu qftluKia^t Bench— Mndimuu oAkttted 
to tie Bidup qf Ely~Qiuulud by tMe Court— A third mmAm»apn- 
eitred to enforce tie execitlvm qf the eentenoe — Parne refoiiu the prtMt- 
aUors—ChitfJuttice Lee— Court diteharget the rale— Death a/Bithop 
Oreene — TermiHalitM qf the eff&rti to proeure BetMey't t^u b iom — 
College dietreeted by the expeniet qf the tmt — Beittley brmgt m aefioM 
agmntt Colbateh a* Archdeacon qf Ely — EtscUnMtical Procaratiomi — 
Dedeion in Bentky's /atxnir — Colbatch'i pas^hlet — Ditcaeery cf a 
$eet of Athei*t»—Str»tt~Whilehead—Budui—PubUe trial— Coart 
adjomed to Beatley'* Lodge— DHckef* ei^aUvm— Society Jbr the m- 
eourogemeiU qf leanmff — PtMicatiom qf Bentley'4 jfan ili iu Bentley 
hoM a paralgtie etroke—It ditabled fivm pubSehing Homer — Death qf 
Mr*. Bentley — Betttley't iniimatee m oid age — Hit dam^ie habitt — 
Camba-laBtTt accoitnt qf them—Pop^tfreth offence agmntt Bentley — 
Fourth book of the Dandad—MiUer the botmiet-Thomat BfUleft 
piAlicatiimt and death — Warburton't eondact in retpect to Bentiey — 
^•galar proof of Bentley't lagacHy in oorrecliMg a Greek imteriptian — 
BeMtefM but Ulnett—Hit death— Funeral— Diipotition of hit property 
— Hi* librarf and papert— Hit family — Rtmarkt on thepertvnel eha- 
racter of Dr. Beutl^Hi* Uttrary merUt—Triaily College. 

CHAP. We must now speak of a matter which will ever con- 
im 8''*"'* ^"^ interesting feature in the literary career of 

:^-=^ Dr. Bentley — his projected editioa of Homer. The 

^o^^ principal object which he proposed to himself was to 

^iiion of reform the versiBcation of the poet, the harmony of 

whose lines is continually impaired by open vowels, 

and other metrical defects. The reformation was to 
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be effected by the aid of manuscripts, quotations, and chap. 
scboliasts, but above all, by the introduction of the j^,^ 
.^oUc Digamma. The history of this celebrated letter, == 
and its disappearance from the Greek alphabet, have the du 
been the subject of so much dispute among later b™™* 
scholars, that its very mention suggests a series of 
curious questions ; which however this is not the place 
to discuss. It is now, I believe, admitted on all 
hands, that the consonant must have been used by 
Homer, that its restoration is necessary for the prosody 
of many of his verses, and that for the 6rst discovery 
of this fact we are indebted to Dr. Bentley. ■ The 
digamma itself he had seen mentioned in various 
ancient authors and grammarians ; it had been re- 
cently found in some ancient inscriptions, bearing a 
form similar to that produced by the perpendicular 
union of two gammas, from which it drew its name ; 
and its former existence in the .£olic was proved by 
its being retained in the renowned descendant of Uiat 
dialect, the Latin language ; the words ver, mcua, 
mnum, video. Sec. exhibiting a consonant which their 
Grecian kindred had discarded. The epithet ' .£olic' 
seems to have been one cause which had prevented a 
suspicion of thb letter's original existence in the poems 
of Homer, who was generally considered an Ionian. 
The following appears to be the outline of its real 
history : the digamma was one of sixteen original 
letters of the Greek alphabet ; but partly owing to the 
adoption of other consonants, and partly from dislike 
of its harsh sound, it fell gradually into disuse : it 
was abandoned first by the Ionic Greeks, before the 
period when writing was general ; it was next dropped 
by the Dorian tribe ; but was continued much later 
by the ^olians settled in Lesbos and other islands, as 
well as by those who retained their old station in the 
Peloponnesus ; and its being there found, after it had 
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CHAP, been exiled from the rest of Greece, seems the only 
,jj5^ reason for its possessing the distinctive title of ^oUc. 
^=^^ It is a feet well established by history, that the copies 
of Homer's poems, which have ever since delighted 
the world, were written at Athens, the metropolis of 
the Ionic family. At this period (the age of Pisis- 
tratus) the Athenians themselves were contracting and 
refining their language into that chastised and elegant 
dialect, which is the principal depository of the liter- 
ature of Greece. Without entering into the hopeless 
question of the country, or native dialect of Homer, 
we may observe that it was natural for the Athenians, 
when rfiey wrote down his poems, to ^ve them the 
dress of Ionic, the old poetical language of their own 
country ■ so that the digamma, which had been long 
banished from Attic soil, had no chance of finding a 
place in the copies which have descended to pos- 
terity. . Hence it was left for the illustrious critic 
of the eighteenth century to reinstate this long-lost 
exile. 
Bentiey'i The discovcry itself, and the process by which it 
iu"™b5 "^ ^*s confirmed, mark the genius of Bentley and the 
Homer. logical tum of his mind. He first observed that the 
offensive hiatus in verses of the Iliad and Odyssey 
continually recurred in the same words ; and some of 
them, he was led to believe, from the slender accounts 
which we possess of the old ^olic dialect, had once 
been written with the digamma. By trying the expe- 
riment of inserting the consonant in all those words 
wherever they occurred in Homer, he found that in a 
great majority of instances he succeeded in improving 
the versification. On proceeding to make the same 
insertion in other words, where the , metre required 
support, his success was too general to proceed from 
accident, and established to demonstration the truth 
of the discovery. At the same time this restoration 
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of the true orthc^^phy of so many words enabled chap. 
him to correct numerous faulty verses with perfect ,jj^ 
succeflB and certainty. It must not be forgotten that "■ - - ■' ■ 
Bentley made this discovery at a time when there was 
much less information respecting the old orthography 
of Greece than what we now possess. Subsequent to 
that time the publication of some ancient g^mmatical 
works, of whieh he knew nothing, has taught us that 
the digamma was actually used in the very words to 
-which Bentley affixed it : and a similar confirmation 
of his doctrine is derived from old inscriptions upon 
stones dug out of ruins in those parts of Greece where 
this consonant held its ground the longest*. 

At what time Bentley's discovery was first made I 
cannot determine : but from a small hint in some 
notes written in the margin of a copy of Collins' 
Freethinking, preparatory to his Remarks upon that 
work, I find that he had made up his mind about the 
use of it in Homer, as far back as the year 1713, 
although it is probable that he was not at that time 
prepared to announce it to the world. It appears that 
about 1726 he meditated giving an edition of Homer, 
but not till after the publication of his New Testa- 
ment. About three years later his friend. Dr. Clarke, 
published the first volume of his edition of the Iliad, 
but died before he had completed his notes on the 
second. While he was engaged in this andertaking, 
Bentley communicated to him, in conversation, his 
notions respecting the digamma, with some of his 
reasons ; and in one of the last notes which Clarke 
lived to write, he mentioned Bentley's mode of re- 
storing the measure by the digamma : this was in the 

' Aa inscriptjon found hj Sir William GeU in the territory of BUa, 
which contains the Hi gumma seven timea in the ipace of ten lines, is 
printed from a fac-aimile in the JUiwnm CriHamt, toL i. p. 536. Among 
Other digammatiied words it presents oln Finvf, aln fipfmt, v 
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CHAP, sixteenth Book ; and it was published by his soa, 
,_^ who finished the second volume, in 1732. About the 
"■■ same time two quotations from Homer, in Bentley's 

notes upon Milton, presented to the eye the long-lost 
consonant in its full dimensions *. It was natural that 
all lovers of Homer should be interested by this dis- 
covery, and feel anxious to see iu detail the opinions 
of the greatest of metrical scholars upon Homeric 
versification. Almost immediately after these publi- 
cations. Lord Carteret engaged him to pledge himself 
for a new edition of Homer : and to that work he 
devoted all the -leisure allowed him by the more im- 
perious busine^ of preserving his station and prefer- 
ment. It would, under any circumstances, have been 
a bold enterprize for a person whose years exceeded 
threescore and ten to commence an edition of the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; but the Doctor rendered his task 
immoderately severe, by undertaking to introduce the 
d^mma in every word of the text to which it once 
belonged, and likewise to give every line its faultless 
measure. To reconcile these two objects formed the 
first difficulty : for though in a majority of cases, the 
digamma proved the means of sustaining the metre, 
yet it happened in not a few that this addition made 
it impossible to scan the verse, and reduced the critic 
to the alternative of either changing some words, or 
pronouncing the whole a spurious interpolation. Who- 
ever reflects upon the history of these poems, and 
recollects that they underwent the revision and alter- 
ation of the Alexandrian grammarians, who had no 
suspicion of the exiled consonant which once belonged 

> Bentley's printer, having no better method of representing t)>" 
Digamma than by a roman capital F, (A f, ipi/ivg vvtrl fa ' 
raxraivtir) gave occaaion to Pope's allusion to its towering si 
*' While towering o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our Diganuna, and o'ertops them alL" 
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to them, will see that the complete success of such a c^ap- 
plan was hopeless. What be did achieve was, in his ^735, 

circumstances, more than could have been anticipated. ■*" ■ 

He coirected and noted the two poems Jrom beginning 
to end ; availing himself of the collations of all the 
manuscripts then to be procured, and amending the 
text, wherever he could, from the lexicons and gram- 
marians. Many of the verses which were unmanage- 
able, he rejected ; though the number condemned 
does not come near to that which a late editor, who 
pursued a similar plan, found it expedient to discard. 
The frequent changes and erasures of his own correc- 
tions, which appear in his copy, prove the uncertainty 
and difficulty of the underte^ing : independently of 
the lines affected by the digamma, many others pre- 
sented obstacles to the restitution of metric^ propriety; 
and the character of Bentley's criticism, which had 
become more daring as his years increased, sometimes 
led him to harsh attempts at alteration. 

I consider it a matter of regret that our critic, in- orMt din- 
stead of devoting his latter years to an attempt at a un<tenu- 
complete edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, did not'""' 
^ve the public an essay upon Homeric versification : 
such a performance, which would not have occupied 
more than one of his long vacations, might have com- 
prised the whole doctrine and application of the 
digamma, as well as most other points interesting to 
scholars, which could have been expected irom the 
larger work. Even a schedtasma, similar to that upon 
the metres of Terence, would have been highly ac- 
ceptable ; and the sketch of such a piece was actually 
in readiness : whereas the meditated edition, had his 
prosecutors left; him at liberty to print it, must, from 
the very nature of the plan, have contained much that 
would have proved unsatisfactory, and have com- 
promised the high reputation of the editor, which, as 
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CHAP, a Greek critic, stood animpeached and unnvalled. 
173(1 1^0 Bay the truth, there ia great room for doabts as to 

=^^^=" the propriety of printing Homer's text with the inser- 
tion of the digamma, while the rest of the orthography 
remains as in the common copies. To maintain any 
thing like consistency, several other changes are 
requisite, to bring back the Iliad and Odyssey to 
their earlier dress. This feat has been attempted in 
our own times by Mr. Payne Knight, a gentleman 
whose attention was for many years devoted almost 
exclusively to the infant literature of Greece. Both 
his learning and ii^nuity deserve high commenda- 
tion ; but I cannot consider his representation of the 
Homeric text successful. Although he restores the 
ancient orthography in several other respects besides 
the digamma, yet by using some characters of later 
introduction, he forfeits his claim to consistency : the 
appearance of the lines is dist^reeable to the eye, and 
the reader is likewise offended at missing a considera- 
ble portion of the verses hitherto composing part of 
the poems : after all, the antiquarian, for whom the 
publication seems principally designed, finds the 
orthography consistent with that of no period what- 
ever ; and even the semblance of antiquity is destroyed 
by the adoption of the common cursive character, in- 
stead of the uncial letters of the earlier ages. 

pronunci- Duriog thc time that Bentley was occupied upon 
Homer, he used to amuse his friends, and all who 
sought his conversation, by exfraunding his doctrine 
of the digamma, and reciting verses of the poet as he 
conceived they ought to be read. Among other 
topics resftecting this mysterious consonant, its ori- 
ginal pronunciation has been the subject of many 
sharp arguments; some maintaining that it corres- 
ponded in sound with our F, others with V, and 
others with W. In truth, the authorities which we 
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possess upon this doubtful question would rather lead chap. 
us to believe, that its sound varied in different parts j^ 
of the Grecian territory. But without entering upon — — ^ 
that question, I shall only remark, that Bentley 
always pronounced his new-found letter as W : and 
I dare say that some will attribute his partiality for 
that guttural consonant to his being himself a native 
of the north-country '. 

. The foregoii^ account of Bentley's Homer must Account of 
have reminded scholars of the section upon the di-^'^^ 
gamma given by Kichard Dawes, in his Miscelkaiea 
Critka, as well as his perpetual endeavours to carp 
at and depreciate the great critic, to whose writings 
he was himself singularly indebted. His violent dis- 
like for the Doctor, and the iujusdce with which he 
treats him in all parts of his volume, are observed 
with surprise by every reader. One of his editors 
attempts to account for the phenomenon, by supposing 
Dawes to have resided at Cambridge during the 
heat of the disputes between Bentiey and the Uni- 
versity, and to have taken part against him * : but 

■ Ur. Thomu Blackwell, the Professor of Gredc at the Hsrisdul 
College of Aberdeen, risited Cambridge at this time (1735) and waa 
introduced to Bentley : baving the good fortune to hear tiim speak upon 
dus&TOUiite topic, be gave tlie fdloniog account of hia visit in a letter; 
" He recuved ns very gradoualy, and entertained ua with the terrice he 
had done to learning by restoring the ^olic Digamma, which he pro- 
nonnced like onr W. He acknowledged that Dionysius of Halicanuusus 
explained the Digamma by a 4 in Greek, and a V in I^tin ; ' but,' says 
the old gentleman, ' he and Aristarchua and Demetrius were all dnnces, 
and knew nothing of the Digamma ; which I hare reatored the uae of, 
after it had been lost 2000 yean.' " This was just after Blackwell had 
pubUshed his ' Bnquiry into (Ae Lt^ (nuf IVritiags qf Homer i' of which 
book it is said, but I know not on what authority, that Bentley observed, 
* when he had gone through half of it, he had forgotten the beginning ; 
and when he had finiahed the reading of it, he had forgotten the whole.' 
K^pii' BioffT. Brit. vol. ii. p. 337. 

• " DaweaiuB videtur CantabrigiK commoratua eaae, cum partinm 
atudia contra Bentleium maiime arderent; et ipse etiam ex iis fuisae 
paitibos. Hac enim referrs soleo, quod in Hiacdianeis Criticia occasio- 
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. CHAP, this notion ie inconsistent with time, as his first ad- 
ijjj mission in Emanuel College was in the year 1725, 

=^=^= when those feuds had subsided. It is not improbable 
that he was acquainted with some of the Fellows of 
Trinity who were prosecuting Bentley, and entered 
into their feelings ' : and it may be presumed that 
his political opinions were of a severe character, since 
he takes occasion, from the emendation of a passage 
in Aristophanes, to express his detestation of Sir 
Robert Walpole, in a sentence more remarkable for 
its ill-nature than its humour '. Again, he was 
nominated by the Heads as a candidate for the office 
of Esquire-beadle in 1734, but was beaten by his 
competitor, Burrowes, of Trinity : he might indeed 
attribute this defeat to Bentley's influence ; but that 
the Head of a College should exert himself on such 
an occasion in favour of one of his Fellows, was so 
natural, that it could hardly have provoked resent- 
ment. We must, therefore, look for some other 
cause. Dawes, who delighted in Greek poetry, had 
translated the first book of Milton's Paradise Lost 
into Homeric verse, and designing to publish it by 
subscription, printed a short specimen, with two or 
three Latin notes; in one of which he joined the 
genera] voice in condemning Bentley's edition of 
Milton, hoth with regard to its principle and exe- 
cution. It can hardly be doubted that this specimen 
was shown to our Aristarchus, who was regarded at 
Cambridge as the Grecian oracle : in that case, we 
may be certain that he expressed his opinion pret^ 

nem quBlemcunque airipiat de laudibue Bentleianit detnihendi. See." — 
Burgeii- Pr^, ad Dawa. Mite. Cril. p. ir. 

* Dawea seema to have been acquainted with Maaon ; at least it vu 
bf the Utter, in conjimctioii with Mr. Henry Hubbard of Emanuel Col- 
lege, that the Tolume of Mucellaaea Critica was carried through the 
University press. 

* lEtcMmea Criiica, p. 77- «d. Cmtab. 
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roundly of the faults and inaccuracies of tbe version, _ chap.. 
which are in fact more numerous than the lines ; and -y.^ 
the severity of his criticism was likely to be increased .= 
by the proposer's flippant and offensive note about 
his Milton. Dawes, instead of publishing any more 
of his translation, immediately set himself to acquire 
that knowledge of the niceties of the Grreek language, 
in which his specimen had proved him to be deficient. 
He studied all Bentley's writings with the minutest 
attention, and while thereby forming his notions of 
true criticism, he was incessantly on the watch to 
detect flaws and imperfections in his master. In 
perusing Greek writers, but particularly the Attic 
poets, he closely inspected their peculiarities of con- 
struction, metre, and grammar. Being endowed with 
uncommon penetration and discernment, he hit upon 
the true method of discovering the laws which they 
adopted, and by means of comparison and analogy, 
was able to draw up those rules, which threw a new 
light upon the language, and have contributed in a 
wonderfiil degree to ascertain the genuine texts of tbe 
ancient writers. The sagacity as well as industry of 
this man is proved by the history of his book. At Hi> b<wk. 
the time of printing his specimen in 1736, he had 
shown himself ignorant of the very rudiments of that 
science by which his name has since been distin- 
guished ; and in 1744 he sent to the press his volume 
oi Miscellanea Critica. In the course of those eight 
years, six of which he was employed in teaching the 
grammar-school at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the foun- 
dations of his system were laid, and the whole iahric 
was completed. Though he lived more than twenty 
years after that time, the remainder of his life ap- 
pears to have been neither useful to the world nor 
honourable to himself. 

This writer's spirit of injustice and detraction, 
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CHAP- whenever he mentions Bentley, is the most marked 
i™ feature of his book : it shows itself in the preface, 
^ -. where he decries the unrivalled performance on Pha- 
JJIlJ.t'^'' laris, and confines its author's merit to that of a 
Bentity. detectof of sophists ; he cannot propound his notions 
upon the metre and division of tragic and comic 
verses, which were entirely learned from the Doctor's 
writings, without cavilling at his master. We learn 
from a letter of Dawes to Taylor, that two sections of 
his book, which are suppressed, consisted of strictures 
upon Bentley's notes on Aristophanes, and emenda- 
tions of Menander : he chains him with possessing 
hardly any knowledge of Greek but what he had 
derived from indexes and lexicons ; an assertion so 
extravagantly false, as to consign either to ridicule op 
disgrace the person who could utter it. His know- 
ledge of the digamma had been collected from what 
Bentley had suffered to transpire of his intended 
edition of Homer : but while explaining that doctrine 
with great diligence and accuracy, he labours to rob 
its discoverer of all credit, and instead of praise, gives 
him much censure for introducing into Ionic poetry a 
consonant which he fancies peculiar to ^olic ; whereas, 
he thinks the letter which is to be restored to Homer 
ought to be called Vau. From a consideration of alt 
circumstances, I am convinced that Dawes's ill>usage 
of Bentley arose, not so much from personal or party 
hatred directed against a man who had been dead 
two or three years before the Miscelhaiea Critica ap- 
peared, as from a design to appropriate to himself 
the praise due to the illustrious critic ; and that he 
hoped to veil this disingenuous scheme by testifying 
dislike and contempt for his master. Such conduct 
undoubtedly implies an illiberal and unprincipled 
spirit ; and I am sorry to say, that all which has 
been recorded of his character rather tends to confirm 
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than remove this suspicion. While at Cambridge he chap. 
w£L8 addicted to low company and vulgar habits ; and j^ 
of his sabsequent life we learn little, except that he =^= 
was engaged in constant quarrels with his neighbours, 
and abuse of his beat friends and benefactors. 

It is a satisfaction to observe that Dawes's attack 
upon Bendey's literary claims has entirely failed, 
while he has himself reaped from it abundant dis- 
credit. All subsequent scholars, without exception, 
have assigned the merit of the restoration of the di- 
gamma in Homer to its real author. When the 
learned and candid Heyne was engaged upon his Hcrne-* 
edition of the Iliad, the Master and Fellows of Trinity "" ' 
College, to whom Bentley's corrected copy of Homer 
had been recently bequeathed, determined, with 
much spirit and liberality, to send it to Grottingen for 
his use. One cannot help admiring Heyne's account 
of the transport with which he beheld the hand of 
the venerable scholar, and his gratitude for the 
signal instance of generosity which allowed him this 
benefit. But it is most interesting to observe, what a 
contrast his behaviour towards Bentley forms to that 
of Dawes. He not only faithfully communicates the 
manuscript contents of the book, but ingenuously 
confesses that all his own acquaintance with Homeric 
prosody was derived from this source, which he re- 
gards as the greatest assistance and- ornament of his 
publication '. 

' Hejae in hii preface, p. zv. iaya of this loan, " Hnjiu munificenliie, 
generoda Britajmomm ammis dignistiiiife, innnoria pnedicabitur, quun- 
diu Homerici atudii erit aliquis Kodm ; debet a opeia mea omamenta 
Biu, u qua in ea eminent, prindpe loco." His gratitude, however, ii 
lariilied more upon the persona, who were merely the vehicles of hii reqaest, 
than upon the Senioiitf of Trinity College, to whose spirit and generosity 
he was exclusively indebted for the accommodation which he so greatly 
valued. A fnU accomit of Benlley'a book (Stephens's edition) and the 
doctrine of the Bigamma, is contained in the preface to torn. iii. i>. xctii. — 
xcvi. and the Eicurmu on the 19th Book of the Iliad, vol. vii. p. 708. 
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CH*P- Oar readers may perhaps be surprised at not hav- 
1738. '"g y^^ ™^* ^'^^-^ *"y notice of the well-known hos- 
--■_ ■--" tility displayed against our critic by Mr. Pope, the 
diii; to greatest poetical genius among his contemporaries ; 
^•"^J- particularly as it is customary to attribute the aliena- 
tion of the public mind, and the abandonment of his 
projected edition of Homer, to the keen and witty 
attacks of the satirist. The fact is, that it was not 
till Bentley had reached old age, and was no longer 
to be dreaded as an adversary, that those attacks 
commenced ; and the consequences assigned to them 
are altogether imaginary. Dr. Johnson, who lived 
with the contemporaries of both, observes in his Lives 
of the Poets, that ' of Pope's vain desire to make 
Bentley contemptible, he had never heard any ade- 
quate reason.' It woald be indeed a hard matter to 
discover 'adequate reasons' for the various resent- 
ments of the bard of Twickenham, which so often ori- 
ginated in jealousy, spleen, the suspicion of a slight, 
or some casual offence. But for his dislike of Bent- 
ley, there may surely be found reasons more tlian 
sufficient to operate upon so irritable a temperament. 
The common story of his having told Pope, whom he 
met at Bishop Atterbury's table shortly after the pub- 
lication of his translation of the Iliad, * that it was a 
very pretty poem, but that he must not call it Homer,' 
is told in different forms ; and its truth is very proba- 
ble, from his having himself, when asked in his latter 
days, what had been the cause of Pope's dislike, re- 
plied, " I talked against his Homer; and the portent- 
ous cub never forgives. " The opinion attributed to 
Bentley, respecting the English IHad, is, in fact, no 
more than its greatest admirers have always admitted ; 
amidst all its beauties, we cannot recognize a resem- 
blance to the original. But the declaration of such a 
sentiment fit)m the firet Greek scholar of the age was 
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certain to give uneasiness to the poet, particularly aa he ""j*^- 
knew that his slender acquaintance with the original ^j^ 
language was his most vulnerable point. But had ■ —■"-" ' 
there existed no such offence, yet there were number- 
less reasons which would make Pope regard Bentley 
with unfriendly eyes. He had early fallen under the 
lash of Swift, the leader and idol of his party ; he was 
the successful antagonist of Atterbury, ano^er of the 
poet's friends ; and had given great offence to Bolii^- 
broke, a third. His ministerial politics, and admit- 
tance to the select parties of Queen Caroline, added 
to his dements : he was regarded as an object of ex- 
treme aversion in the family of Lord Oxford, where 
Pope was a frequent visitor : but above all, he stood 
at the head of the verbal critics of the age, a race 
e^inst whom Pope had denounced implacable war, 
ever since his own failure in the character of critical 
editor of Shakapeare. But however inclined he might 
he to make our Aristarchus the object of his taunts, 
it was not till many years after the translation of the 
Iliad that he thought fit to commence his attack; 
nor even then, until the war had been begun by a 
confederate. 

The friendship which subsisted between Swift, Arbuthnot 
Pope, Arhuthnot, Pamell, and Gay, was such, thatacnu^pi 
whoever offended any one was sure to be placed under ^'i^b'^^'' 
the ban of the whole alliance. Dr. Arhuthnot pos- 1*™* 
sesaed, in a high degree, that classical knowledge in 
which Swift and Pope were deficient. In the publi- 
cation of these friends, entitled ' Miscellanies,' which 
appeared in 1727, Arhuthnot, who wrote most of the 
lucubrations of Martinus Scriblerus, sometimes en- 
deavoured to ape Bentley's style ; and the section 
called VirffUius iteformatus contains a direct burlesque 
of his emendatory criticism, under the garb of Scri- 
blerus' pretended alterations of the two first books of 
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CHAP, the ^neid; the short and imperious decrees of this 
,-3j' critical jeu-d'aprit being particularly designed to li- 
■ dicule the Notes, on Plwedrus, which were lately 

published. These came forth about the same time as 
the celebrated Travels of Gulliver, the plan of which 
is kDown to have been discussed by Swift with his 
friends at Twickenham. It is probable that they had 
wished him to introduce Dr. Bentley among the pro- 
minent characters in his Empire of Lilliput. But 
whether it was from a sense of the injustice done to him 
in his first publications, the ' Tale of a Tub,' and 
' Battle of the Books,' or from some otlier cause, it 
may be remarked that Swift never chose to indulge in 
a sneer at our critic in any of his subsequent writings.* 
To supply this deficiency, Arbuthnot printed a little 
Attuka him episode to his friend's book, called ' An Account of 
uTrJilttUM *^6 State of Learning in the Empire of Lilliput, to- 
otouUiTer. getber with the History and Character of 5wW«m, the 
Emperor's Library- Keeper.' This piece of satire suc- 
ceeded in catching the manner, and preserving the 
allusions and tone of Gulliver ; and in the guise of 
that extraordinary traveller, he delivered as keen and 
unsparing a satire upon the manners and principles of 
Bentley, as any of ^e countless adversaries by whom 
we have found his character assailed". 



' As this piec« of Dr. Arbuthnof a ia not commonly met with, a fsw u- 
tracta will not be unacceptable to the reader. 

" Bulltmi is a tall raw-boned man, I believe near wc inches and a half 
high I from bis infancy he applied himself, with great indualr]', to tha 
old Blefuacodian language, in which he made mch a progresi, that he 
ahnoet fbi^ot his native lilliputian : and at this time he can neither write 
nor apeak two aenteiiceg, witfaont a mixture of old Blefiucudian. Then 
qnalificationa, joined to an undaunted forward spirit and a few good 
frienda, prevtuled with the Emperor's grandfather to make him ke^Mr of 
his library, and a Mnlro in the Gomflaatru { though roost men Uunight 
him fitter to be one of the Itoyal Guards. These pkcea soon helped him 
to riches, and upon the strength of them he rood b^an to despise everj 
body, and to be desfnaed by every body. This engaged tiin^ in manr 
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Shortly afterwards Pope's Dunciad made its ap- chap. 
pearance, in the earlier editions of which were the jjj^ 
following lines : ■-■■ 

Pope** Dun- 
. cUd. 
" BeiUley hia mouth with claBsic flatt'ry opes. 
And the puff*)! orator boTBts out in tropea ; 
But Wehted most the poet's healing halm 
Strives to extract, from hie soft yielding pahn : 
Unlucky WeUted! thy uDfeeling maeter. 
The more thou ticklest, gripes his fiet tlie fester." 

B. n. 179. 



quarrela, which he managed in a very odd mumer i whenerer he tbonght 
Umaelf afiioiited, he immediately flmig a great boolc at his adverBuy, and 
if he could, felled him to the earth j but if hia adrenary stood bis ground 
and flung anotier book at him, which was sometimea done with great ■rio- 
tence, then he complained to the Grand Justiciary, that these affronts were 
designed to the Emperor, and that he was singled out only as being the 
Emperor's servant By this trick he got that gteat officer to favour bim, 
which made his enemies cautious, and him insolent. 

" Bullum attended the Court some yeare, but could not get into an higher 
poet j for though he constantly wore the heels of bis shoes high or low, oa 
the foshion was, yet having a long back and a stiff neck, he never coold 
with any dexterity creep under the stick, which the Emperor or the chief 
minister held. As to his dancing on a rope, I shall speak of it presently t 
btit the greatest skill at that art will not procure a man a place at court, 
without some agility at the stick." State q/' Learning in the Empire qf 
Liffipirf. 

Bentley'a quarrel with the University is thus ty^nfied : 

" Some years after, the present Emperor, in a pn^resa through his do- 
miniona, came to the Gomflastm ; and Bnllum, without being aaked, was 
resolved to divert his Majeety with hia performance on the strait-rope : up 
be mounts, and capers bravely for some time { at last, endeavouring to 
ehew the utanoat of his akill, in the midst of an high caper, he reached out 
his right hand too far, which gave him a teirible falL 

"Idost people imputed it to hia over-reaching himaelf; but he laid the 
fault partly upon the robea he waa obliged to wear before the Emperor, 
which, as he said, entangled his feet ; and partly upon the maliciousneBs 
of a hy-stauder, whom he accused of pulling the rope aside, as he was in 
the nudst of his caper. However that waa, poor Bullum broke his leg, 
and was carried to hia own houae, where he continued lame above two 
yearn, not being able to shew himself in public all that time ; and it w«s 
thought he would never have recovered, if the Emperor at last had not 
taken jnty on him, and sent one of his own eurgeona to him, who cured 
him immediately." Ibid. 
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CHAP. But either the poet found his taste questioned, for 
I73S. ^^^^ associating the first scholar of the age with a 
— — -^ herd of alleged dunces, or some circumstance oc- 
curred to induce him to sound a retreat. In the edi- 
tion of 1729, the first which was published with notes, 
all mention of Bentley is suppressed : but as the 
couplet in which he had been celebrated, though 
palpably altered from Hudibras, was thought too 
valuable to be sacrificed, Pope substituted for the 
name of Bentley that of Welsted ; and transferred 
the four next lines, with a slight alteration, from 
Welsted to Oldmixou, another of the Whig writers, 
who had fallen under his displeasure. 

After this retractation, I am not aware of any hosti- 
lities irom Twickenham, till the disastrous edition of 
Milton had exposed our veteran critic to the censure 
and derision of all rea'ders of English poetry. His 
genius was now pronounced to be in its dotage, and 
he was no longer an object of literary terror. Pope 
however still preferred to see him denounced by other 
pens rather than bis own. David Malloch, of the 
proscribed clan of Rob Roy Macgregor, being then a 
literary adventurer about town, attached hims^ to 
the party and interests of the great satirist. '"The 
Celtic termination of Malloch being reduced into that 
Hiiiet'i cf Mallet, this gentleman published a ' Poem on 
?^i"cri- Verbal Criticism, addressed to Mr. Pope,' eulogizing 
ticiim. jjjg illustrious poet in terms of flattery, of which, not- 
withstanding his frequent professions to the contrary, 
he was unquestionably greedy, and abusing verbal 
critics, but particularly the two great objects of his 
dislike, Bentley and Theobald, in a mode precisely 
similar to that adopted elsewhere by Pope himself. 
This performance seems unequal ; some of the lines 
are extremely good, and exactly convey the feelings" 
of the superior bard : which circumstance, joined 
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with Pope's anticipation of Bentley's resentment chap. 
against himself, convince me, that in the most pun- j^_ 
gent parts of the attack he had lent the assistance of ---—- ■ 
his pen'. Mallet was rewarded by the place of under- 
secretary to Frederick, Prince of Wales, procured 
him by Pope's iutereat : although a man of consider- 
able genius, he seems to have been as unscrupulous 
and indiscriminate in his attacks upon the characters 
of others, as his kinsmen, the Highland freebooters, 
were upon their neighbours' lives and properties. It 
is well known, that after the death of Pope, he was 
employed by Lord Bolinbroke to expose' the moral 
character of his deceased patron. 

About a year afterwards Pope declared public war Pope'i di- 
against Bentley on his own account : in the ' Epistle upon Bent- 

brr. 

* Pope says in a letter to Bdchardaon, in Uie latter part of 1733, " I am 
glad jrou published your Milton. Bentley will be angry at yon, and at me 
shortly for what I conld not help, a satirical poem on Verbal Critdciam by 
Mr. Mallet, which he has inscribed to me : bat the poem itself is goodi 
atiotktr eaiue <tf f'ff*'' ^ ""S c*'*'." 
The following is a specimen of this satire : 

" While Bentley, long to wrangling schocJa confin'd. 

And but by books acquunted with mankind. 

Dares in the fulness of the pedant's pride 

Rhyme, dio' no genins ( tho' no judge, decide; 

Yet he, prime pattern of the captious art. ^ 

Out tiblmlding poor 'Hbbald, topa his part ; 

Holds high the scourge o'er each fam'd author's head. 

Nor are their graves a refuge for the dead : 

To Milton lending sense, to Horace wit. 

He makes them write what never poet writ ; 

llie Roman Muse arnugns his Tnanglmg pen. 

And Paradise by him ia lost again. 

Such was his doom impoa'd by HeaVn's decree. 

With ean that bear not, eyes that shaU not see. 

The low to swell, to level the sublime. 

To blast all beauty, and beproee all rhyme. 

Great eldest-bom of Dulness ! blind and bold. 

Tyrant ! more cruel than ProcrtiBtea old. 

Who to his iron bed by torture fits 

Their nobler part, the souls of suff'ring wits." V. 133. 
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CHA?. to Dr. Arbuthnot,' one of Uie moat nervous and 
^~^ finished of bis compositions, appeared the following 



=' lines : 



" Did Bome mort aober critic come abroad ? 
If wrong, I amil'd ; if right, I Idsa'd the rod. 
PaiiiB, reading, stndy are their just pretence. 
And all they want is eptrit, taste, and sense. 
Commas and pointa they set exactly right. 
And 'twere a sin to rob them of th^ mite. 
Yet ne'er one eprig of laurel grac'd these ribalds. 
From daring Bwitley down to piddling 'Kbbalds." V. 157. 

In 1735 Pope printed a new edition of his poems, 
in folio, when he reinstated Bentley into his former 
place in the Dunciad, bearing, however, only his 

initial B , and restored to Welsted the lines in 

which he was originally celebrated. Two years after- 
wards, in his imitation of Horace's Epistle to Augustus, 
he returned to the attack : 

" Milton's strong pinion now not Heav'n can bomid ; 
Now, serpent-like, in prose be sweeps the groond : 
In qoibbles Angel and Archangel join. 
And God the Father tm-ns a school divine. 
Not that I'd lop the beaaties from his book. 
Like tlatMng Bentley with lus desp'rate hook." 

The epithet which he now fastened upon the critic 
pleased his fancy so strongly, that in a revision of the 
Epistle to Dr. ArbutJbnot, he substituted the same in 
place of the less distinguishing term ' daring Bentley.' 
These details of the cautious progress of Pope's satire 
against the Doctor, will have reminded the reader of 
the elaborate passage devoted to him in the fourth 
.book of the Dunciad ; as well as the ridicule which 
Warburton assists in heaping upon him, in his o£Bce 
of commentator on the poet. But this would antici-. 
pate several years of our history ; and it will be found. 
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that the period to ;trhich those satirical, attacks vera *^"^^' 
deferred, really forms one of the moBt curious and uss. 
remarkable circumstances in the transaction. ,=a- 

We left Dr. Bentley still stru^ling in the midst of '*''*•''* 
' troubled -waters,' widi the same unbroken spirit with m>iid*Tinu 
which he had for so many years maintained the con- Bc'ndi. " 
flict. In the Michaelmas term 1735, Dr. Walker, his 
faithful Achates, made a return in the Court of King's 
Bench to the writ of mandamus, which ordered him 
to execute the Bishop of Ely's sentence, by depriving 
the Master.' He alleged the same topics so often 
advanced by Bentley, respecting the visitatorial power 
over Trinity College ; that Queen Elizabeth's statutes, 
having superseded those of King Edward, the pro- 
vision of the latter, whereby the Bishop was constitated 
General Visitor of the College, had been cancelled. 
He used no argument to justify his own disobedience, 
except that, as Vice-master, he owed no allegiance to 
the Bishop of Ely, but was amenable for what he didt 
or neglected to do, to no power or authority except 
the King himself, whom, as representative of the 
Founder, he considered General Visitor of the College ; 
and concluded with submitting to the Court, whether 
he was compellable to give any other answer to their 
writ. Lord Hardwicke, who now presided on the . 
Bench, had formerly, while Attorney-general, given 
bis decided opinion, that the Bishop of Ely was Gene- 
ral Visitor ; and his three learned brethren had seve- 
rally declared themselv^ to be of the same mind a 
few years before. But the difficulties which seemed 
always to arise whenever the affairs of Trinity College 
came before this high tribunal, were as great and 
intricate as ever. First, the Judges declined inter- 
posing their authority in compelling Walker to do his 
duty, upon the ground of its being contrary to prac- 
tice, and inconsistent with their dignity, to aid an 
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CHAP, inferior court in enforcing its juriadictton. Thereupon 
„gg the form of the process was altered, and a writ was 
- obtained for a mandamus to the Bishop to compel 
u. «d-" Dp- Walker to execute his sentence. It was now 
Tbu^v believed that the right method was at last discovered, 
that this mandamus must be confirmed, and that the 
extraordinary personage who had so long baffled and 
eluded his pursuers was fairly hunted down, and must 
submit to his fate. The Bishop was passive, and 
awaited the decision of the Court. Had he been 
backed by their authority, he would either have com- 
pelled the Vice-master's obedience, or have suspended 
him on his refusal : in the latter case. Dr. Colbatch, 
as the oldest Fellow, would have become his statut- 
able substitute, and have immediately and joyfully 
executed the sentence of deprivation. The various 
steps of this action occupied the year 1736 : in the 
course of the proceedings, Bentley obtained leave for 
his College to be admitted, in its corporate character, 
as a party in the action, and to show cause against the 
in. 37. rule. In January following the case was matured for 
^^' a hearing ; Mr. Strange, a barrister rising into high 
reputation, who shortly became Solicitor-General, 
argued against the mandamus upon the ground of 
there being no precedents for such a measure, and of 
its being virtually an attempt to force the Court to do 
that which they had already refused, it being below 
dieir dignity to assist the proceedings of an inferior 
jurisdiction. The Bishop's counsel merely alleged, 
that he had carried the special authority with which 
the House of Lords had armed him as far as he thought 
himself empowered, but was ready to obey the direc- 
tions of the Court. Serjeants Eyre and Wynne argued 
for the prosecutors, and showed the hardship and in- 
justice which must ensue, unless the Court interposed ; 
for that Doctor Bentley had received a trial before the 
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Bishop, upon a jurisdiction confirmed and fianctioned ""j^^- 
by the Bret tjourt in the kingdom, had been convicted jjgj, 
of the misdemeanore with which he stood chained, - 
and sentenced to lose his office ; but kept possession 
of the place in defiance of all law : unless therefore 
the Court of King's Bench interfered, there would be 
a failure of justice, without a remedy from any quar- 
ter. They alleged precedents of mandamus' being 
sent to visitors obliging them to discharge their func- 
tions ; but here, as well as in all other stages of the 
proceedings gainst Dr. Bentley, no cases could be 
discovered which perfectly tallied and agreed with his 
extraordinary predicament. The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Page appeared to lay great stress upon 
the precedent of a mandamus having been sent to 
Bishop Moore, calling upon him to take cognizance of 
the first accusation preferred by his Fellows against 
Dr. Bentley ; but they all felt great difficulty in 
making up their minds upon the present question, and 
after much conversation, took refuge in another post- 
ponement, for the purpose of having the Crown-Office 
searched for precedents to assist them as guides. On 
a subsequent day Lord Hardwicke and Judge Lee 
declared a view of the case differing from that ex- 
pressed by any of the counsel : they held that the writ 
wasfdodese; since its object was to procure the 
Court's assistance in enforcing the Bishop's jurisdic- 
tion, at the same time that it considered him to be 
the Visitor ; if he actually possessed that character, he 
might proceed to suspend and deprive the Vice-master 
for disobedience, and the Court itself could not do 
more ; if he had not such an authority already, they 
could not give it him. They still however paused as 
to the step most proper to be taken, whether of quash- 
ing the writ, or allowing the return made by Dr. Mandsmw 
.Walker ; after a little further delay, they quashed the X* couru 
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CHAP, writ ; declaring at the same time, that they did not 
j^ intend thereby fo decide the question Whether the 
^=^ Bishop was or was not general Visitor of the College. 
A twni Connsel were still of opinion that by a slight varia- 

procured to tion in the form of process, a judicial decision might 
uacutiaa of he obtained which would effect the object of Bentley's 
^^^" deprivation. This was by a mandamus to the Bi^op 
of Ely, to do lus duty as General Vixitor, in compelling 
^e Vice-master's execution of the sentence. The 
change seems so small, that at first sight it is not 
very obvious in what this process differed from that 
which had been just overruled : but it was thought 
that Uie mandamus in its present shape could only be 
resisted hy contesting the fact of the Bishop's being 
General Visitor ; a point upon which the Judges were 
known to have formed an opinion in the affirmative. 
Colbatch therefore entertained strong hopes of the 
result, and thought that one more hearing would dis- 
pose of the question in their favour : his confederate, 
Smith, was not so sanguine, and judged that thev 
Tune n- were ' Certain of nothing but delay.' Their party had 
p^^ton. lately received an accession by the return of Mr. 
Pame : this gentieman thought that the conditions of 
his treaty with the Master, though strictly observed 
by himself, had been neglected hy the other party ; 
and that, while he had abstained from giving any aid 
to the prosecution, his pupils were excluded from 
their fair access to scholarships and fellowships ; ac- 
cordingly, after a strong and menacing letter to 
Bentley, calculated to produce nothing but hostility, 
he declared open war, and assisted the prosecutors 
with his money and advice. The Doctor's resent- 
ment on this occasion *as very great ; and traditionary 
stories are still in existence, of the indignation witft 
which he was heard to speak of ' that rascal Pame.' 
One proof of his resentment I can discover from the 
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Conclusion-book: Bentley, who had absented himself chap. 
from all College meetings for nearly three years, now, j™ 
for the last time in his life, presided at a Seniority, ^ 
for the purpose of renewing and enforcing the order 1^7, ' 
passed in 1729, obliging the tutors to pay in advance 
the dues of their pupils to the College : a mewure 
which it is clear, from the time and circumstances, 
was intended as an annoyance to- Mr. Pame, and was 
likely to pre-occupy the spare mcmey which he might 
have destined for law expenses. This order was sub- 
scribed, as in extraordinary cases, by the Senior Fellows, 
and among the rest by Johnson, the late promoter, 
who bad obtained the sentence of expulsion against 
the Master. From this circumstance, and firom his 
being admitted about the same time to the office of 
pandoxator, it appears that he had acquiesced in those 
measures, which counteracted and rendered nugatory 
all his long and painful exertions in the cause ". 

In the meantime the new action pursued its course Feb. 21, 
through the Court of King's Bench. Lord Hardwicke, 
just after he had pronounced the decision on the last 
case, was invested with the Great Seal, which became 
vacant by the death of Lord Talbot ; and continued 
for several months to unite in his own person the two 
highest l^;al offices of Lord Chancellor and Chief 
Justice. At length he was succeeded in the latter by Jnne i737- 
Sir William Lee, the Judge who bad in 1731 expressed tiee'LecT 
an opinion stronger than the rest of the Bench in 
favour of the validity of King Edward's statutes, and 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ely. But it seemed 
as if -a spell attended the affairs of Trinity College, 
whenever they were brought into the Court of King's 
Bench. Although the cases were managed by some 

" Hr. Johiuon gare up to Dr. Colbatch bis papers and letten relatiiig 
to the proaecotioD which he had carried on for five or nx jean agunit Dr. 
Bentlejr : the; have been preaerred along with Ccdhatch'a own pi^era. 
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^xx^' ^ ^^ ablest lawyers at the bar, yet they nerer could 
1738, be mOQlded and ^hioued into ench a shape, as to 

^=— =■=- extract a definite and substantial judgment from the 
Court. The cause was not brought to a final bearing 

April sx. till Easter Term in 1738, when Bentley's cooDBel 
made two objections to the Rule : first that the Bishop 
was not General Visitor ; secondly, that supposing 
him to be such, yet the sentence had been pronounced 
not in that character, bat as Special Vi»tor : that it 
was therefore inconsistent to compel the execution as 
General Visitor, and that the Vice-master could not 
be obliged by the statutes of Edward VI. to execnte a 
sentence founded on those of Queen Elizabeth. The 
latter plea went the full length of maintaining in 
ai^ument, what had been for some time apparent in 
fact, that the 40th statute of Elizabeth was inefiectual 
and nugatory, since the Bishop had no means of en- 
forcing the sentence which he might pronounce ; and, 
consequently, that there existed no authority which 
could bring the Master of Trinity to punishment for 
collegiate misdemeanours. The counsel on the other 
side denied that the two jurisdictions were incon- 
sistent ; nor did the Judges give any countenance to 
such a position : but they refused to compel the 
Bishop to exercise the power of a General Visitor, 
because it was doubtful whether he possessed it or 
not. The suit, they said, should have been renewed 
in a different way ; either by disputing the validly of 
Dr. Walker's return in the first cause, or ' by bring- 
ing a feigned action by consent.' The latter method 
was intended, I presume, to subject the question of 
fact, as to the Visitor of the College, to the verdict of 
a jury : which resource, obvious as it may seem, was 

Court ai^ now hinted at for the first time. The Court thinking 

ch«i^ ih* tjjJB a question not fit to be decided upon motion, dis- 
chai^ed the Rule. 
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Thus finally terminated all attempts to procure the chap. 
expulsion of Dr. Bentley from his mastership : the ^.^ 
lawyers suggested, that as the mode of action recom- ' <• 
mended by the Bench would prove difficult and ex- 
pensive, the Fellows would be wise if they determined 
to push the matter no further. However, I think it 
probable that Dr. Colbatch, who considered it a duty 
due to his injured College, never to relax in the pur- 
suit of justice, would have embarked in a new pro- 
cess, had not an event almost immediately followed, 
which rendered further proceedings impracticable; 
this was the death of Bishop Greene, at the age of '^^'"'f 
fourscore : thus in (act, the course of nature, and not kUy iT"'' 
the determination of law, put a period to the con- 
test". 

The success of this struggle kept up with unex- Termim- 
ampled spirit and obstinacy for ten years, must be effor^^o''^ 
attributed principally to the acuteness, address, and J™,"". 
skilful tactics of Dr. Bentley himself, seconded by the "puiaion. 
zeal of his professional friend, Mr. Greaves. Many 
persons would have sunk under the agitation of such 
proceedings, every stage of which threatened his ruin : 
but he was cool and collected in his operations, he 
never gave his enemies an advantage over him, nor 
ever failed to seize the right occasion for a successful 
manosuvre. His aim was always to distress and baffle ' 
his antagonists ; while it must be allowed, that he 
seemed strangely regardless of the opinion which 
might be entertained of the rectitude of his own 
conduct. 

In the perusal of the foregoing narrative some, 
perhaps, may have remarked that Dr. Bentley might 
have been an excellent lawyer; others may have 
thought his talents adapted for military command : 

" Bishop Greene WM succeeded at Ely by Dr. Robert Butta, the Bishop 
of Norwich, an dd member of Trinity Cdlege. 
VOL. II. C C 
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CHAP, bat all most agree that such a di^Iay soited any 
,«g^ character rather than that of a learned and dignified 



- clergyman. 



Of the contributors to this long and complicated 
suit, macb the largest share of expense, and all the 
responsibility of management, fell to the lot of Dr. 
Colbatoh". We have more than once mentimied 
that the Master defirayed the whole of his own ex- 
caOcgcdb- penses from the College stock. The amount of tboae 
^^^tt charges, as I find them separately stated in the bnr- 
ortbcHJL sar's books, was 36572. : bat part of them being placed 
rnider other' heads, I apprehend that the sum was 
really not less thaa 4000/. This extraordinary bar- 
then, being double the amount of a year's dividend to 
the whole society, was beyond the means of their 
revenue to sustain : a great and increasing deficit 
appeared in the annual accounts, and the immediate 
prospect of starvation presented itself to the College. 
In this emei^ency, the late contending parties com- 
bined to relieve the common distress. Lai^ snms 
were borrowed at interest : Walker and Johnson ri- 
sited in company the College estates in different parts 
of the kingdom, and took measures for improving the 
revenues : both Bentley and Colbatch refrained for 
. several years from receiving their dividends and other 
dues, and only took the arrears when they found that 
the great pressure was relieved. However, the Col- 
lie was not able, for a long course of time, to ex- 
tricate itself from the debt which the Master's defence 
had occasioned. 

Bentley having attained his seventy-seventh year 
before he was delivered from the danger of expulsion, 



■* WhistonnyBthat Colbatch expended nearly a thouaandpoanda of Us 
own monej in thii cause : a statement which probably lalls thort of the 
fact. Mtmoirtqfhuotml^e, vol. i. p. 430. 
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the reader will expect to see him pass the remnant of chap. 
his days in the noiseleBS repose so naturally coTeted j-^g 
by old age. He will therefore be startled at learning ■ ' 
that, so far from this being the case, be scarcely gare bn^'u 
himself time to enjoy the sense of his security, before " ^ ^^ 
he pluneed into a fresh law-snit, and became in his ■>*^>' ■■ 
turn the prosecutor of his persevering and unappeas-ofBij. 
able enemy, Colbatch. The latter had refused to 
pay the small sums annaally demanded of him as 
Rector of Orwell, at the visitation of the Archdeacon 
of Ely, maintaining that those chaises, called pro- 
curations, or proxies, were only due to an Archdeacon 
who personally visited the parishes within his juris- 
diction, as being intended to defray his expenses in 
travelling. Bentley had never once during the diirty- 
fleven years that he had held the office, inspected the 
chnrches and parsonage-houses personally and in de- 
tail : the annual visitations, held at Cambridge by 
himself or his Official, were calculated for no par- 
pose, as his adversary contended, but to receive those 
procurations to which he had no claim by canon, 
civil, or statute law. It must be remarked that this 
n^lect of parochial visitations was by no means pe- 
culiar to Bentley, but was frequent and even general 
at that period : the zealous attention to their import- 
ant functions which diBtingnisbes most English Arch- 
deacons of the present day, was then very rare ; and 
to this cause we may attribute the decayed state of 
some of our churches, and the neglect and ruin of 
many parsonage-houses, which has in nnmerons cases 
entailed upon the Establishment the evils of non-re- 
sidence. 

As Colbatch had systematically refused to pay his 
proxies for the last ^fiteen years, it is probable that 
the Archdeacon had long meditated to call him to 
account, whenever he might have his hands at liberty. 
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CHAP. Accordingly, just before his visitation this year, his 
173a P^coctoT, Burrowes, made the demand of proxies and 
— ■'■ — arrears, giving at the same time a notice of process 
lie^ ftd- in case of non-compliance ; and upon Colbatch re- 
52^*^ plying that they were not due, he immediately insti- 
tuted a suit against him in the Consistorial Court of 
the Bishop of Ely, before Dr. Wharton Peck, the 
Chancellor of the Diocese. The sum demanded of 
the Rector of Orwell was three shillings and sixpence 
for each year. While joining issue in this new liti- 
gation, one party undoubtedly conceived himself to 
be acting upon public principles, such as animated 
Hampden when he resisted the payment of as small 
a sum, the quota assessed upon him for ship-money : 
the other believed that he was discharging a duty 
due to his station and preferment, in thus vindicating 
the rights of his successors with the trouble and ex- 
pense of a law-suit. But it is probable that bye- 
standers gave a different interpretation to their con- 
duct, and could discover in their proceedings only a 
specimen of exasperated and implacable animosity, 
ill befitting persous arrived almost at the limit of 
human existence. It did seem, indeed, as if these 
gray-headed litigants were so habituated to a state of 
controversy, that the excitement of a law-suit had 
become as necessary to them as that of hazard is to 
the inveterate gamester. 

Henry Monson, LL.D. a Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
the same who was afterwards made Professor of Civi) 
Law, was commissioned, as surrogate of the Chan- 
cellor, to discharge the office of judge in this cause. 
The proceedings were opened with all formality in 
Great St. Mary's Church ; but the sittings of the 
Court were generally held at Dr. Monson 's college- 
rooms. Thomas Burrowes, one of the Esquire- 
beadles, acted as proctor for the Archdeacon ; and 
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Thomas Bennet, who was afterwards elected to the chap. 
same office, for Dr. Colbatch. The adjournment, ij^a. 
deliberations, and arguments upon points of form, " ■ 

were so numerous, that this httle court seemed to 
mimic the procrastination of those high tribunals 
with which our readers have been lately conversant. 
The ecclesiastical law affords abundant resources for 
delay ; and although the question at issue lay in a 
very small compass, the Court contrived to postpone 
its decision for the full space of a year and a half: 
and in all this time the defendant was not permitted 
to adduce those arguments, which he had accumu- 
lated from his legal reading, to prove that the claim 
for proxies could only be justified in a parochial visi- 
tation. 

We need not be detained with the several stages of 
this petty action : I apprehend much of the time to 
have been really employed in consulting eminent 
civilians in London upon the merits of the question, 
involving, as it did, a point of considerable import- 
ance to most Archdeacons in the kingdom. Opinions 
were entirely in favour of a right, which was estab- 
lished by the undeviating practice of above a hun- 
dred years : but it was also proved that the ancient 
claim apon the Rector of Orwell was only one shil- 
ling. At length the cause was ripe for a decision ; Decirfon in 
and Dr. Monaon pronounced his judgment in January ravour. 
1740, in favour of Dr. Bentley, condemning Dr. 
Colbatch in the payment of six shillings for proxies 
and arrears from the year 1734, and in 201. for a bill 
of costs, reduced by taxation to that amount. 

"Colbatch, believing the proceedings of the court cotbauh't 
to have been irregular and partial, and convinced p^p*^*- 
that the judgment was in opposition to the maxims 
of civilians and canonists, with whose writings he 
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CHAF. was pecoliarly conversant, determined upon an appeal 
i~, from the Bishop's Commissary to the Court of Arehes : 
. but finding that the opinions of the profession were 

decidedly against him, he was induced to forego that 
purpose, and to make his appeal to the public in a 
pamphlet, comprising his grounds in law, jnatice, and 
reason, for withholding those payments which had 
been the subject of the action. This tract, called 
* The Case of Proxies payable to Ecclesiastical Visi- 
tors,' conveys a good deal of information concerning 
the early discipline and practice of Chnstian churches, 
and displays an extensive acquaintance with writers 
upon the canon law, and ecclesiastical history : its 
perusal is by no means unattended by amusement ; 
and it should be mentioned to Colbatch's credit, that 
he so far subdued his personal feelings, as to abstain 
from any thing like invective against the great adver- 
sary, whom he was compelled once more to leave in 
possession of the victory. Nearly half the publica- 
tion is occupied by a reply to a posthumous tract of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, recently published with his works, 
which took a different view of the question, and con- 
sidered the payment of proxies as intended to exoner- 
ate the clei^ from the expense of entertaining the 
Archdeacon on his visitation. Of this great autho- 
rity against him Colbatch had not been aware, till 
afiter the termination of the trial : it was an Arch- 
deacon's chaise, but not printed by the Bishop him- 
self among his ecclesiastical tracts i nor does it bear 
marks of great research. In regard to the propriety 
of maintaining a long established practice, the genend 
opinion must be with Stillingfleet; but if it be con- 
sidered merely as a question of antiquarian curiosity, 
it is certain that Colbatch, whose mind had been long 
exerted upon this particular point, had carried his 
1 
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enquirieB further, and eetabliebed his positions more chap. 

securely than that illustrious prelate'*. ^ 

The last time that I find Dr. Bentley appearing in ^=^= 
public, it was in the capacity of judge, on an extra- rfH^'^ 
ordinary and alarming occasion. It was discovered a"*^'*- 
tbat atheistical principles had insinuated themselves 
among a party of young men in the University; who 
having formed a society with some persons in town, 
were anxiously employed in prop^;ating their tenets. 
We may generally remark that they who throw o£f 
all dependence upon revealed religion, with great 
inconsistency attach their faith to some one leader, as 
infallible, and embrace all his dogmas with the most 
slavish submission. The oracle of this confederacy 
was Mr. Samuel Strutt, of the Temple, a writer now stmu. 
forgotten, who had dressed up the arguments of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and other enemies of religion, 
in a new shape, and published them a few years 
before in a book called ' A Philosophical Enquiry 
into the Physical Spring of Human Actions;' this 
his disciples were satisfied to make their code of faith, 
and the panacea for every doubt '*. Of the members 
of this fraternity, one only is known to posterity, Paul 

" "Hie title at length ia, " The Can <^ PnunetpE^aib to Ecetaiatlic^ 
Vinton JiMif ttated: and the ^itttiiM ditetuted,iiiluihertkoiepaymait* earn 
Mpon (Mjp acvomit beeomt due from tt« Parochial dergt/ to an ArcMdeaeoH, 
vio doth not vitU tliaiumdiieir Chm'eie* inperMotif With tome Rtmark$ 
(M part ijf a patthiaaimt Diteoane (ff the late Bithop StiUmgfieet, on M* 
OMtiqiahi imd kgalUy qf Arelukaeoru' Vitiiatiotu. By John Colbatcb, 
D.D. Rector qf OrweU, intheDioceMt <tf Ely, and Catmttieal Pnifeator qf 
DiointyiKihe Uimenity iff Cambridge, 17*1." 

" Thia book was published in 1733. Strutt, who wna dead at the time 
of which we are ipeaking, bad been a writer in the CraAamai), the oppo- 
■tion joonul which aaaailed Sir Robert Walpole'B goTenunent with great 
ability. In the GnUicnua'* Magaiine, vol. ix. p. 198, is an amuwBg 
attempt of the editor of the (^"aftaman to exoneratfl himeelf from the hu»- 
ficxM of Btmtt'a istiiDacy or friendship, which however ii fairly proved 
upon him by the mimstmsl writer in Ae Daily Gatetlter (p. 203, of the 
same yt^ome) who hod gained acc«M to Stnitt'a papers. 
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CHAP. Whitehead, a poet who trod closely in the steps of 
j.j^ Pope, and assailed the friends of Ministers with the 
- lash of furious satire : his poem of ' Manners,' the 
most successful imitation of Pope's style, had just 
appeared : but his infidel principles, pursuing their 
natural course, procured him in time a different kind 
of notoriety, as secretary of the too notorious bro- 
therhood of Mednam Abbey. Tinkler Ducket, a 
Fellow of Caius College, who had joined this so- 
ciety of atheists, was pursuing a system of proselytism 
in his College, when the existence of the sect was 
discovered by a letter from him addressed to one of 
his converts. This paper being dropped in the quad- 
rangle, was picked up by another Fellow of the Col- 
lege, Mr. Burrough, then Esquire Beadle, and after- 
wards Master of Caius, who enjoys the reputation of 
architect of the Senate House. His reading a letter 
so found, gives us but a mean opinion of his delicacy 
or sense of honour : but upon discovery of its con- 
tents he felt it his duty to lay them before the autho- 
rities of the University. The letter amounted to a 
full confession on the part of Ducket, of his having 
reached the 7i« plus ultra of atheism ; displayed his 
veneration for ' the adorable Father Strutt,' the 
founder of the sect, and expressed his anxiety to 
remove all scruples and prejudices which might yet 
linger in the mind of his corr^pondent It also re- 
vealed incidentally the names of five or six of the 
fraternity ". 

This discovery occasioned great uneasiness to the 
University ; Dr. Whaley, the Vice-chancellor, went 

" Ducket's letter itself may be seen in the Qenlbmam't Magagku for 
1739, ToL ii. p. 203. It had been written Oct, 1734, four yeara before die 
disoorery; from which dreumstance, I cannot help euapecting that it wu 
dropped intentionally by his correspoodent, with the deaign of betraying 
the writer and hie compeeri. Thu snppoaition, if true, may account for 
its not being rettorad onread to the owner. 
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to town to consult Archbishop Potter and Bishops chap. 

Gibson and Sherlock upon the expediency of public ,jgj_ 
proceedings. In the mean time, the existence of a — =— = 
school of atheism in the University became a matter 
of general conversation ; and it was found necessary 
to bring Ducket to a public trial upon the chaise of 
entertaining and propagating such opinions ". The 
Vice-chancellor's Court was held in the Law-Schools, PuW'* «™i- 
March 9th, when the accusation was proved by the 
production of his own letter ; and was confirmed by 
a remarkable specimen of the practical results of 
atheism. He had been endeavouring to seduce a 
female, who was the object of his affections ; and 
strove to remove her conscientious and religious 
scruples, by persuading her that matrimony was but 
an institution of human authority, that it was an 
afiiront to God to imagine that he would first implant 
passions in his creatures, and then forbid the grati- 
fication of them ; adding, as a natural consequence 
of this reasoning, that her compliance, instead of a 
sin, would be the highest act of benevolence : at the 
same time, he endeavoured to remove her fears of 
discovery, by assuring her that he possessed drops 
which were a sovereign preventive against pregnancy. 
These facts were deposed at the trial by the lady her- 
self; who also produced a letter in his hand-writing, 
containing ailments to the same effect. Ducket's 
defence was a premeditated speech, delivered, as an 
eye-witness records, ' with g^ce and intrepidity :' 
he justified, by quotations from Locke and other 

" Dr. Wftterland writing from WindBor to Dr. Zach. Grey, Jan. 31, 
173S-39, njv, " I am very •ony to hear the iU-newi ftwni Cvdm College, 
which is apt to town, it seenu, and slaniu many good men there." Mr. 
Nichola, who ptintB thia letter in his nbutraAmt ttf Uttrattre, vol. iv. 
p. 390, obeervei in R note " What thia ' ill-news' wu, I leave to be dig. 
corered by tome future commentalor." It now require* no cranmentator 
to discover the alluuon. 
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CHAF. writera, freedom of thought and priTate judgment, 
ifjB. luid muntained that the atheist was as capable of 
— "" - " moral and social virtue as the believer. He declared, 
however, that he had been for some time convinced of 
the fallacies of the ' Philosophical Enquiry,' and was 
become once more a believer in God and Christianity : 
and to prove the truth of bis repentance, he brought 
the evidence of some persons who had heard him 
condemn the ' Philosophical Enquiry.' But as it 
appeared that he had used the ailments of an infidel 
to debauch die principles of a female, subsequently 
to that pretended recantation, bis apolc^ availed 
him nothing. The Court however adjourned, to de- 
liberate upon their sentence. 
Much S3. Upon the next Court-day, only eight Heads of 
^TOdw colleges appeared in the Schools; whereas a majority 
^^'' of the whole number was indispensably required to 
sanction the judgment which the Vice-chancellor was 
then ready to pronounce. Dr. Bentley'a liability to 
catch cold did not suffer him to leave his house : ac- 
cordingly, in compliment to the Father of the Univer- 
sity, and the early refuter of atheistical tenets, the 
court was adjourned to Trinity Lodge. Here some 
persons who generally condemned bis words and 
actions, were scandalized at instances of levity, as ill- 
suiting the solemnity of the occasiou. Tradition ia 
the University still records a jest tben uttered by 
Bentley : he enquired of those about him, < which 
was Uie atheist?' and on Ducket being pointed out, 
who was a small and spare personage, he exclaimed, 
" What! is that the atheist? I expected to have 
seen a man as big as Burrougb the beadle"." The 



" I caomit detenmne whether the chancter in this je«t wu Mr. Bur- 
rough, or his brother-mace Mr. Borrowes, not knowing which wm the 
larger mui : the truth h that the portly appearance of the three Eaqoin- 
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alleged ofence being proved in. its fall extent, sen- chap. 
tence was pronounced upon Ducket of expulsion from ^. 
the University, and the Senate passed a vote for 
taking away his degrees. His fete excited no com- ^^X 
passion, since he was a vicious as well as a vain man; 
and it was no small aggravation, that he was about 
the age of thirty, and had taken holy orders in the 
Church 'V 

In the year 1736, an association was established in SoOetjtia 
London for the ' Encouragement of Learning,* con-^^^^ 
sisting of numerous personages distinguished for rank |^°' 
and genius ; who subscribed to assist authors by pub- 
lishing their works- under the auspices and in part at 
the cost of the Society. It was an important object 
for this institution to start with eclat, hy printing the 
work of some great author ; and accordingly they 
offered to commence with the publication of Dr. * 
Bentley's Manilius, which was known to be ready 
for the press. The Doctor, to their surprise and morti- 
fication, instead of gratefaUy accepting the proffered 
honour, started certain objections to the tendency of 
such a society, which had never occurred to its liberal 
supporters, and condemned with great freedom the 
whole undertaking. Piqued at this unexpected re- 
jection of their offer, they addressed a similar pro- 
posal to Bentley's old enemy, Conyers Middleton, 
who was at that time engaged u{>on his Life of Cicero, 
which they solicited his permission to publish. He 
however preferred the more lucrative method of print- 

beadlei at that day, did mncb credit to UniTcmty cIieeT. They are 
deecribed by Chiiatapher Smart, in a cop; of Lalin venn, by the follow- 
ing peiipliraaia, 

" Pinifwa teryemMiorvm abdomiMa BedtBorum." 
" My acconnt of the procwding* against Ducket ia artpplied partly by 
the Unirertity Regiatera, partiy by Cole, and Tnnatall, the Public Orator, 
in a letter to Lord Oxford. Berth th»e gentlemen wete preacnt at the 
trial. 
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CHAP, ing by subscription : and the Society were obliged 
jf^ to content themselves with authors of less celebrity. 
^™= The experience however of a few years proved the 
justice of Bentley's exceptions : the design of the 
Society, liberal and spirited as it undoubtedly was, 
could not be executed without interfering- with the 
interests of the booksellera, who are in reality the most 
efficient patrons of literature : it became therefore the 
policy of that whole fraternity to oppose the success of 
their general rival. In a short time, it was found 
necessary to take in the co-operation of some book- 
sellers, as partners : but even then the liberality of 
the Society to its authors left for the traders such small 
profits, that they felt no interest in the circulation of 
it3 books : and after twelve years' perseverance, it was 
found that the whole funds of the Society, consisting 
of abont 2000/, had been expended, without any ef- 
fectual advance towards compassing its public-spirited 
objects ". 

Dr. Bentley having resolved to give to the world 

" A fnD account of the opendons trf this Society, a list of its original 
members, and of the books printed hj it from 1736 to 1749, the tinieof 
il8 dissolution, is given by Mr. NicboU, in hia interaating and Tohuble 
repository, the Literary Anecdote*, toI. ii. p. 90-97. Mr. Alexander Gor- 
don, the SecietBTy of tbe Society, writea to Dr. Richardson, the Master of 
Emanuel College, begging him to communicate tb^ offer to Dr. Middle- 
ton, and speaking with great indignation of Bentley's rejection of the 
honour intended for him : " You hare no doubt heard in what a dis- 
couraging way Dr. Bentley has used oar Society : for tho' bis work of 
Maniliua was ready to be printed, and be desired by several people to have 
it pubhshed by the Sodety, he not only raised such ill-grounded objections 
against the institution itself, but chose to throw it into tbe hands of a 
common bookseller, rather than into those of the Society ; which has not 
only made sereral gentlemen of letters and high life exclaim against the 
disconraging and ungenerous act, but will be recorded in the learned 
world, perhaps, when he is dead and rotten. Such men deserve fleecing 
from booksellers ; and I am mistaken if be or his editors will not meet 
with it ; I am sure none will regret them. But it is hoped, nay expected, 
from the excellent character Dr. Middleton bears in the world, that oar 
Society will meet with other treatment frnn him." 
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hiB Maailiufl, which had been prepared for pablication chap. 
no less than forty-five years before, it was printed at j^^ 
the newlv-eatablished press of Henry Woodfall. In ' "■ 
elegance of type and paper it is eupenor to any oiofBenticy'i 
Bentley's other books, and is as beautifol in appear- ""'■""■ 
ance as the Society itself conld have made it. It is 
embellished with a remarkably fine engraving, by 
Vertue, of his own portrait painted by Thomhill in 
1710*', and illustrated by a representation of the 
celestial sphere of the ancients, taken from a model 
of the globe in the Farnese Palace, lately brought 
from Rome by Mr. Martin Folkes, the eminent anti- 
quarian scholar, and the well-known President of the 
Royal Society. The Doctor thinking his edition of 
Homer the utmost that he could now hope to accom- 
plish, committed to his nephew, Richard, by whom ' 
this volume was carried through the press, the task of 
writing the preface ; the object of which was to defend 
his opinion of the age and character of Manilius, and 
to explain the subMdia used in this edition. He es- 
tablishes satisfactorily, as I think, by internal argu- 
ments, that the author of the Astronomicon, whoever 
he might be, wrote in the reig^ of Augustus ; and 
accounts for the frequent harshness of his diction, by 
supposing him to have been a foreigner. 

The remarks which we have had occasion to make 
upon our critic's editions of other Latin poets, are for 
the most part applicable to that of Manilius. His 
observations are always ingenious, acute, and well 
worthy of consideration : but a great many of his 
emendations had better have been spared ; and most 

*• Ram this portiut u taken the engnving, which fbnna the {hmtupieco 
of thJB work. Vertne'i engraTing wu alwayi conridered by those who 
had wen Bentky as en admirable likeness. It ii within the recollection of 
persona still living that his barber, who used to dress him in his latter 
years, said, whenerer he saw this print hanging op in any CoU^e rooms, 
" ItisM kkt km 0$ ifht was rptaimg (o jreti.'" 
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CHAP, of the versei which he condemns as spnrions, appear 
,~Q, as much the oflbpring of the poet as any others in the 
— - book : apwi the whole however, the reader will find 
more to approve than to condemn. But to say the 
truth, no great accession of reputation could be ob- 
tained by an edition of Manilina, since he is a poet 
never likely to be generally read : with the exception 
of three or four digressions, both the beauties and 
faults of which strongly remind us of Ovid, the peru- 
sal of the poem is a work of rather severe study : this 
may be owing principally to the abstruse and un- 
inviting nature of the subject; as Manilins himself 
declares, 

Intendat (unihm ; nee dulcia earmina qutraa ; 
Ortutri ret ipM negat, contentu doceri. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help recollecting with what 
poetical charms even this subject is invested, when it 
fidls into the hands of the aurfior of the Georgics *'. 
BtaOtjbM I believe it to have been shortly afler this time that 
iJS^'^' Dr. Bentley was afflicted by an attack of palsy, and 
was in consequence forced to abandon all hope of 
executing his edition of Homer, or any other literary 
work. Perhaps the reader may be surprised, after so 
much minute detail of the life of my hero, that I 
should be unacquainted with the precise time when 
he was struck by this warning of mortality. Nothing 
however that I have ever seen, notices the period of 
the blow ; but of the fact itself, there can be no doubt. 
It is a tradition in College, that in his latter days he 
was paralytic ; and Mr. Cumberland distinctly records 

" Sane very able ud intemrting obaerratiom upon ManiliiiB, as wdl 
M upon Bentlej'B cntictBim, maj be found in an article of the MtmMj/ 
Bmew. voL liii. p. 4S6, which proceeded fiom the pen of Dr. Pur. It 
ia a critiqne of an edtdm of HardSoi, pnbliahed in 17S3, by Mr. Edmnad 
Burton, a gentleman of fbrtone, fonoeriy a Felknr of TVinity CoUt^. 
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tbat when he remembered his grandfather, he was chap. 
disabled by that malady from quitting his chair with- ,j^ 
out the BBflistance of a servant. At the trial of Ducket, — ' — — 
in the early part of 1739, an eye-witness observes that 
he appeared in perfect heal^ : and Taylor, in his 
ZectiottesJjysiactB, published the same year, expresses 
the general and anxious expectation of Bentley's edi- 
tion of Homer, upon which he was then daily em- 
ployed **. After this year, I hear no more of his i< dinbied 
pursuing that work : his notes, which he was writing ilXn^ 
out in a copy-book for the press '*, end abraptly in the "°™'' 
sixth book of the Iliad ; so that I have little donbt 
of their having been broken off and the hopes of the 
classical world defeated by his paralytic seizure. I 
apprehend that the stroke was not very severe, and 
that he partially recovered from its effects : he cer- 
tainly continued able to amuse himself with reading 
till a few days before his death ; but all possibility of 
continuing his editorial labours was precluded. 

In the early part of the following year Dr. Bentley "*>• 
sustained a calamity of a still severer nature, by the DfOx of' 
death of his wife, in the fortieth year of their union **. ^ "*"'' 
Deprived of the comfort and support of her society 
and virtues, he felt for the first time the real afflictions 
of mortality. His daughters were both married ; the 



B Taylor, Leetiona hfAu*, ca.p. 9. (torn. tL 387- ei- ReubO 
" TUs little numuscript volume must be that which Professor Tbietsch, 
in his Greek Gramnur, calls Bentley's ' full and elaborete Treatiae' on the 
DigBmma; he aaya, that it waa shown to him, along with the Codtt Bent' 
UoH MM, (the Yolnme which had been sent to Hejne, being in fact bis correc- 
tionsontheniargiuofSte^ena'a edition) in IVinity Library hi the year 1815. 
The abort and cursory inspection which the Professor gave to this copy- 
book, seems to have led him into the error : it is nothing more than what 
I hare deicribed in the text. 

" Hw Register of All Sainta pariah mentioas, on Feb. 39, l^sg-^O, the 
payment of the cbancel~fee for the wife of Dr. Bentley, who died in Trinity 
Lodge, and waa buried in Huntingdonshire. Cumbuland in bis Memoira, 
p. 15, gives some acconnt of her chaiuter and deatb. 
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CHAP, eldest had first been the wife of Mr. HnmphTey Ridge, 
1739. ^ gentleman of good family in Hamf^hire, who in less 
— than a year left her a widow. After his death she 

returned to her father's house, aud solaced by her 
attentions the a£3ictioQ of his decliuing years. In this 
duty she was joined by her sister, Mrs. Cumberland, 
who, after the death of her mother, passed much of 
her time with her family at Trinity Lodge *'. Sur- 
rounded by such friends, the Doctor experienced the 
joint pressure of old ^e and infirmity as lightly as is 
consistent with the lot of humanity. He continued to 
amuse himself with reading ; and though nearly con- 
fined to his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the society 
of his friends, and several rising scholars who sought 
the conversation of the veteran Grecian : with them 
he still discussed the readings of classical authors, 
recited Homer, and expounded the doctrine of the 
dig^mma ; and, as it appears from the recollections 
of one of his visitors. Dr. Salter, used to communicate 
the earlier events of his own literary career. "Walter 
Taylor, the Greek Professor, an eleee of his own, was 
much in his society ; as well as his more distinguished 
namesake, John Taylor. Markland is also mentioned 
among those who were admitted to his conversation ; 
and his two nephews, Thomas and Richard fientley, 
both of whom were attached to him with filial regard, 
and had shaped their studies agreeably to his taste 
and advice, were the frequent companions of his old 
^e. But his constant associate, at all times except 
in his hours of study, was the Vice-master, Walker, 
whose firmness and attachment had borne him safe 
through the perils of the late prosecution. His good- 
humour and veneration for his aged superior, con- 
tributed to make the attentions of Dr. Walker a great 

•• Cnaberland'M Memotri, p. 36. 
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comfort to the declining days of the Master. Mean- chap. 
while the whole government of the College was left in ^^' 
the hands of the Vice-master, who aeems to have . 
managed matters with such address, that iJie four 
years of Bentley's life, subsequent to the prosecutioD, 
were, as far as I can discover, free from disturbance 
or Jineasiness. It is a proof of no common tact and 
judgment, that after so violent an agitation for many 
years, he should have been able to calm the excited 
and angry feelings with which the Society had been 
distracted. 

As the minor particulars of the lives of great men hu Jomee- 
are objects of curiosity, it is recorded that Bentley en- ^^ '"''"*■ 
joyed smoking tobacco with his constant companion ; 
a practice which he did not begin before his seventieth 
year : he is stated also to have been an admirer of good 
Port wine, while he thought contemptuously of Claret, 
which, he said, ' would be Port if it could.' He 
generally wore, while sitting in his study, a hat with 
an enormons brim, as a shade to protect his eyes ; and 
he affected more than ever a fashion of addressing his 
familiars with the singular pronouns thou and thee. 

Some amusing recollections of Bentley in his old Cumber- 
age have been printed by his grandson, Mr. Cumber- ,^n'oT 
land, in the ' Memoirs of his own Life.' It wbuld be '''°°" 
injustice to that author to give them in any words but 
his own ; since the lively and characteristic style in 
which the anecdotes are told, constitutes their chief 
value. As he was a child of ten years old at the time 
of his grandfather's death, it is not likely that his 
impressions were very vivid of any particulars, except 
the old man's personal kindness towards himself. He 
had opportunities, indeed, of learning from his mother 
and other relations accurate particulars respecting his 
distinguished ancestor, but that he did not avail him- 
self of them, appears from the frequent mistakes which 

VOL. II. D d 
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CHAP, he commits. It was his object to paint the domestic 
,-^ character of the great scholar in a pleasing and amia- 
=^->'^^ ble light, and to counteract the general impression 
which prevailed of hie stem and overbearing man- 
ners : to this purpose he devotes the best e^rts of his 
polished and agreeable style. 

" Of Doctor Richard ikntley, my matema] graiuUkUia', I ahall 
next take leave to speak. Of him I have perfect recoIlectiaD. His 
pereoD, his 'dignity, hia language and hie love, fixed my eariy atten- 
tion, and stamped both hia image and his words npon my metnary. 
His literary worka are known to aD, hia private character ia stOl mii. 
understood by many ; to that I shaD confine myself, and, potting 
aside the enthtmasm of a descendant, I can assert, vHth the veracity 
of a bi(^rq)her, that he waa neither cynical, aa some have represented 
him, nor overbearing and &stidious in the degree, aa he has been 
described by many," Ciaiberlmid'i Memeira, p. 7. 

" I had a Htter** aomewhat elder than myself. Had there been 
any of that atemneas in my grandfather, whidi is bo ^Jsely imputed 
to him, it may well be supposed we should have been awed into 
•ilence in his presence, to which we were admitted every day- No- 
thing can be fiuther from the tmtii ; he was the unwearied p«tron 
and promoter of ell our childish sports and sallies ; at all timea ready 
to detach himself from any topic of conversation to take an interest 
imd bear his part in our amusements. The eager cariosity natural to 
our age, and the questions it gave birth to, so teazing to manv 
parents, he, on the contrary, attended to and encouraged, as the 
claims of infant reason never to be evaded or abused ; Btrongly 
recommending, that to alt such inquiries answer shonld be given 
according to the strictest tmth, and information dealt to us in the 
clearest terms, aa a sacred duty never to be departed bam. I have 
broken in upon him many a time in bis hours of study, when he 
would put his book aside, ring his hand-bell for his servant, and be 
led to his shdves to take down a picture-book for my amusement. 
I do not say that his good-nature always gained its object, as the 
pictures which his books generally supplied me with were anatomical 
drawings of dissected bodies, very little calculated to communicate 
delight ; but he liad nothing better to produce ; and surely such an 
effint on his part, however unBuccessfn], was no feature of a cynic t 



" Cumberland bad three sisters, and all living about the period of theae 
anecdotes. See the will of Dr. BMitley, ^iptmHti, No. IV. 
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a ' CTiiic ilionld be made of Btemm- staff.' I have had frota him, at chap. 
times, whilst staading at his elbow, a complete and entertaining oar- ^^' 
Tative of his sdiool-boy days, with the characters trf his difierent '^*'- 
masters very hnmonrousty displayed, and the pnnislunents described, 
which they at times would wrongfully inflict upon him for seeming 
to be idle and regardlesB of his task, ' When the donees,' he would 
say, ' could not discover that I was pondering it in my mind, and 
flziug it more firmly in my memory, than if I had been bawling it 
out amongst the rest of my school- fellows.' 

" Once, and only once, I recollect hia giving me a gentle rebuke 
for making a most outrageous noise in the room over his library and 
diatorbing him in his studies ; I had no apprehension of anger from 
him, and confidently answered that I could not help it, as I had been 
at battledore and shnttlecock with Master Gooch, the Bishop of 
Ely's son", 'And I have been at this sport with his father,' he 
replied ; ' but thine has been the more amusing game ; so there's no 
harm done.' " Ibid, p, 7. 

" His ordinary style of conversation was natorally lofty, and his 
frequent use of thou and thee with his fomiliars carried with it a kind 
of dictatorial tone, that savoured more of the closet than the court ; 
this is readily admitted, and this on first approaches migiit mislead a 
stranger ; but the native candour and inherent tenderness of hia heart 
could not long be veiled from observation, for his feelings and affec- 
tions were at once too impulsive to be long repressed, and he too 
careleesofconceahnenttoattempt at qualifying them." Ibid. y. 9. 

" How liable be was to deviate from the strict line of jostice, by 
his partiality to the aide of mercy, a^tears from the anecdote of the 
thief, who robbed him of his plate, and was seized and brought 
before him with the very articles npon him : the natural process in 
this man's case pointed out the road to priBou ; my grandlather'a 
process was more summary, hnt not quite so legal. While Commia- 
sary Greaves, who was then present, and of counsel for the College 
Ex affido, was expatiating on the crime, and prescribing the measure* 
obviously to be taken with the offender. Doctor Bentley interposed, 
saying, ' Why tell the man he is a thief? he knows that well enough, 
vrithout thy information. Greaves. — Harkye, fellow, tbou see'st the 
trade which thou hast taken np is an unprofitable trade, therefore get 
thee gone, lay aside an occupation by which tbou can'st gain nothing 
but a halter, and follow that by which thou ma/st earn an honest 



" Ttua is an antidpation. Dr. Gooch did not become Bubop trf Ely 
till several yean after Bentley's death. He was at that time Bishop it 
Norwich. 

Dd2 
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CHAP. livelDiood.' Having Hud Out, lie ordered him to be set at liberty 
^^' agaioat the remonfltrttncee of tiie by-etanden, aiul ineistiiig upon it 
'?**■ that the fellow waa duly penitent for his offence, bade him go his way 
and never steal again." Und. p. 14. 

Fope'ifrMh It was at this time, when Bentley was too much 
^1^ sunk under the load of years and infirmity to be an 
*•"'*'■ object of jealousy or resentment, that Pope chose to 
write against him a severe satire, and Warburton 
assisted his iiiend in holding him up to ridicule and 
contempt. The spleen of the satirist appears to have 
been lately increased and irritated by the interference 
of Thomas Bentley, who had, indiscreetly perhaps, 
taken up die cudgels in his uncle's cause, and ad- 
dressed an angry letter to Pope in some of the journals. 
As none of the commentators hare given a clue to find 
this epistle, I can only conjecture from circumstances, 
that it was written in 1740, and that it was intended 
to resent some ridicule cast upon our Aristarchus. 
That point however is of no importance ; few people, 
except Pope, would have suffered themselves to be 
disturbed by such effusions ; and a writer who passed 
his life in satirizing others, ought not to have com- 
plained of occasional attempts at retaliation. It ap- 
pears from his correspondence with Warburton, that 
the latter had suggested to the poet some ludicrous 
comparison, as applicable to the uncle and nephew : 
Ort.»T, Pope's reply betrays much asperity and anger: 
"Your simile," says he, "of B — and his nephew, 
would make an excellent epigram. But all satire is 
become so ineffectual, when the last step that virtue 
can stand upon, shame, is taken away, that epigram 
must expect to do nothing even in its own little pro- 
vince, and upon its own little subjects"." Not long 

" Pqpe'« Work*, vol. ix. p. 379- "niere is an epigram upon Bentley, 
girenbyMT.Bovlei,aBFope'fl, behaving found it in his hand-writing : but 
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afterwards, the scheme of the fourth Book of the chap. 
Dunciad, was suggested to the satirist by Warburton ; j„, 
here it was arranged that the AristarchuB of Cam- - ' 

bridge should perform a conspicuous character. Evea b^k of tin 
the greatest admirers of Pope must acknowledge that ^""^^ 
this piece, relating as it does to subjects which have 
no connection with those ridiculed in the three former 
books, is an iscongruous appendage to his poem : nor 
was it very decent to introduce his sarcasms upon 
such characters as Bentley, Clarke, and Mead, the 
ornaments of the age in which they lived, as the 
sequel of a satire, designed to ridicule the dulness and 
poverty of the scribblers who wrote for bread in the 
purlieus of Smithfield and Grub-Street. The long 
oration assigned to Bentley, who appears as the repre- 
sentative of the two Universities, consists in reflections 
upon the whole system of academical studies, whether 
classical, philosophical, or metaphysical. Though 
some of the verses are excellent, the satire is too 
general to be felt, the irony is not happily sustained, 
and the fiction of the speaker is inappropriate. The 
opening lines are personally applicable, and are meant 
to describe his appearance and manner : 

" Ab many quit the atreama that mmrn'ring ftU 
To lull the bods of Marg'ret and Clare Hal), 
Where Bentley late teiupestuoos wont to eport 
In bonbled waters, bnt now sleeps in Port. 



even the evidence of bii hand-writiiig ia hardly Ruffident to make ua 
beliere that the great poet was the father of so paltry a production : — 

" Did Whon's prose, O Cbarlea, thy death defend ? 
A furious foe oneonarious proves a friend. 
On Milton'a verse did Bentley conunent ? Know 
A weak, officious friend becomea a foe : 
While he but aought his author's fame to further. 
The mnrd'roiu critic baa aveng'd thy murder." Vol. iv. p. 33. 
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CHAP. Before them march'il that awM Arietanli ; 

^^^ Flow'd wes his front vith maaj a deep remark : 

*'^**' His hat, which never vail'd to human pride. 

Walker vrith rev'rence took, and laid aude. 
Low bow'd the rest : he, kingly, did but nod ; 
So opright Quakers please hath man and God. 
' Mistreae 1 dismiaa that rabble from yonr throne : 
Avaant — Is Ariatarchoa yet unknown ? 
Thy mighty scholiast, whose unweaiieil pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton's atraina. 
Tnm what they will to verse, their toil is vain : 
Critics like me shall make it proae again. 
Roman and Greek grammaiiana ! know yonr bett^ 
Author of something yet more great than letter ; 
"While tow'ring o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma, and o'ertopa them all,' " 

The conclusion of the scene E^n exhibits the 
individnal character : 

" ' Walker, our hat !' — nor more he deign'd to say. 
But stem ae Ajax' spectre, strode away." 

Cumberland is seriously displeased with this allu- 
sion, and very gravely maintains the improbability of 
his grandfather's erer commanding the Vice-master 
to reach his hat : but it does happen that for this scene 
the poet had some authority in the following anecdote 
uuieith« which had been related to him. Philip Miller, the 
celebrated botanist, and author of the ' Grardener's 
Dictionary,' went on an embassy to Cambridge to 
consult the Aristarchus upon some classical subject, 
for the advantage of a foreign scholar. He was hos- 
pitably received at Trinity Lodge, and after dinner 
propounded his question ; when Bentley, perhaps not 
approving this style of consultation, recommended 
him to ' drink his wine.' Miller however took three 
opportunities of recurring to the object of his mission, 
when Bentley, offended, called to his faithful com- 
panion, "Walker! my hat — " and quitted the room 
1 
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in a manner not unlike that deacribed by the poet**, chap. 
The Vice-master himself was so far from being moi- j^^^ 
tified at the manner in which his name was connected -^^— 
with Bentley's, that after the Doctor's death he pre- 
served the identical hat, hung upon a peg in his 
College rooms, and used to point it out to persons who 
visited bim, as a relique and memorial of his revered 
friend. 

This satire first appeared in 1742, and, I believe, 
just before the decease of the aged critic. Thomas 
Bentley was not forgotten ; but ere the opportunity 
occurred for discharging the bile which was nourished 
against him, he was no longer living to be sensible 
of its effects. In 1741 he published his handsome ihomu 
and well-known edition of the Hymns of Callimaehusj puCuI^on. 
which seems principally intended for the use of 
schools. His preface consists of a remonstrance 
against a method, then prevalent, of reading Greek 
with attention only to the accent, and a neglect of 
quantity ; or, to speak more correctly, of changing 
the quantities of Greek words, in order to make them 
correspond with the accents '° : but of the exact 
nature of accent and quantity themselves, it exhibits 
no very distinct knowledge. The next year appeared 
his edition of Caesar, in which the notes of his friend, 
Dr. Jurin, are given along with his own. In both 
these publications, the devoted attachment of Thomas 
to his venerable uncle is conspicuously shown. The 
termination of the nephew's career was now at hand : 
being in a bad state of health, he was sent by 
medical advice to Clifton : here he was making an 

*• Thia anecdote in told by Mr. Georg:e Ashby, in some maniucripta in 
the poeeesaion of Sir Thomas Cullnm, Bart., communicated to me by liia 
kindness. 

" The only point wor^y of notice in this piece is the hct that it was on 
ordinary practice at that day to pronounce the follow^ words, with the 
quantities as here marked i rWrp, tmHyot, dapT^qr, itniM^yiit. 
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CHAP, excursion on the water; when, being very ill, he 
1742. ^^SS^^ ^^ ^ P"** ^hors '■ hut before the boat reached 
— the bank he expired *'. About a year after his 

iiMjsa, death, Pope published his Dunciad complete, with 
^^ its lai^ commentary; and although the object of 
his resentment was sheltered from htm by the grave, 
he exhibited his anger by a severe reflection. It 
may be recollected that Thomas had printed, thirty 
years before, a small edition of Horace, with his 
ancle's text, dedicated to Lord Harley. It was there- 
fore determined to ftisten upon him the couplet in 
the second book of the Dunciad, which had hitherto 
been understood, as it was undoubtedly designed, to 
apply to the great Aristarchus, and his well-known 
dedication of Horace to the Earl of Oxford. Bentley 
his mouth with clasac flattery opes, &c. The sting 
however was comprised in the following commen- 
tary : 

" Not spoken of the femoiu Dr. lUchard Bentley, bat of one Thomas 
Bentley, a small critic, who aped hia uncle in a lUtk Horace, The 
great one was intended to be dedicated to the Lord Halifax, but (on 
a chan^ of the ministry) was given to the Earl of Oxford ; for 
which reason the little one was dedicated to his son, the Lord 
Harley."— 

This note, to which Warburton's name is subacribed, 
goes on to give an extract from the dedication, ver- 
bally translated, and concludes with mentioning his 
offensive letter to Mr. Pope. 

In this edition of the Dunciad appeared the nume- 
rous notes bearing the signature of Bentley, written 

*i Communicated by Mr. Bentley Warren. He is buried in the church 
of ClifCoD, with the following inscription ; 

Hie jacet Corpus 

Tboha BaNTLKT, LL.D. 

Qui obiit zxviii Mail 

Anno 1743, 

JEM.. 50. 
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either by Pope or his friend, in imitation of our chap. 
critic's style : the idea of making an adversary the j_^ 
commentator upon his work being probably borrowed ...- 

from the example of Swift in his ' Tale of a Tub.' 
At the same time a dissertation, burlesquing tfaewubnr- 
style of Bentley, under the title of ' Richardus "„"« in ^ 
AristarchuB upon the Hero of the Poem,' was pre-g**^"' 
fixed by Warburton. This great writer has attained 
such high and well-merited reputation for command- 
ing genius and unbounded learning, that it would 
be but a small addition to his glory to pronounce 
him an able mimic. But in truth, this performance 
seems a very ordinary one of its kind ; while the 
publication of such bufFoonery against an illustrious 
scholar, lately dead, for whom, in his sincere judg- 
ment, he entertained the highest admiration, is a 
proof neither of good taste nor good feeling. In- 
deed the whole conduct of Warburton in relation to 
Bentley is remarkable. He had not any cause of 
offence against him ; nor did he, like his friend the 
poet, regard the race of critics with aversion : on the 
contrary, no one more fully appreciated the value of 
criticism, or better estimated the learning and genius 
of Bentley**. His literary ambition, however, which 
took aim at the highest objects, had led him to exert 
uncommon pains in his ' Divine Legation of Moses,* 
to controvert Bentley's positions respecting the laws 
attributed to Zaleucus and Charondas, maintained 
in the dissertation on Phalaris. Of all the antago- 
nists of our critic, "Warburton was m<«t worthy to be 
matched in such a combat : both his reading and his 
logical powers admitted a comparison with those of 

» Warburton, writing advice to Mr. W. Gnene, in 1738, on a conrw 
of ertudiea, directs him totliestudf of the beat mticB, such u Jos. Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Lipeitw, Turnebna, &c. ; " but, above bH, Dr. Bentley and 
Bishop Hare, who are the grtatait mat n lU* way that tver were." 
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CHAP. Bentley ; and had they been more nearly of an age, 
jj^ it ia probable that the world would have seen the 

—-n- powers of both called out in a controversy. But 

Warburtoo's classical education not having been re- 
gular, his learning was neither so sound nor so secure 
as that seen in the dissertation on Phalaris ; and 
there is much justice in the well-known remark at- 
tributed to Bentley, on reading the ' Divine Lega- 
tion,' that the aatJior had a voracious appetite for 
knowledge, but he doubted whether he had a good 
digestion. Although he treats the veteran scholar 
with the respect due to his merits and character, yet 
it is easy to discover from this and other parts of his 
g^eat work, that he was jealous of his fame, and 
1741. proposed himself as his rival. In the second part of 
the ' Divine Legation,' Warburton's reply to Collins' 
book * On the Grounds of the Christian Religion,' 
plainly emulates the celebrated answer of Phileleu- 
therus to his ' Discourse of Freethinking"'. In some 
places there may, I think, be discovered a spirit of 
detraction, and a desire to degrade Benfley in estima- 
tion ". Whether it ia to be attributed to this cause, or 
a wish to gratify the spleen of his friend Pope, that 
he condescended to turn his style into ridicule, in 
neither case is the fact creditable to his own cha- 
racter. It is more satisfactory to remark that War- 
burton shows an anxiety to make some amends by 
the introduction of a note on another part of Pope's 
works, in his edition published after the poet's death, 
in which he expresses a wish ' to do that justice to 

M DivMe LegatuM. B.VI. Section fi. 

■* pEirticuhTly in the long note on the Divine Legalion, B. II. Section 3. 
in which he lahours to convict Bentley of want of veracity reladve to hia 
alleged plagiarism from ViEzanius in his DintTt. on Phal. p. 54. But he 
does not make out his case in a way which can aatisfy any liberal mind in 
admitting auch a charge. The subject haa been already mentioned in 
VoL I. p. 106. 
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Beudej, which he never met with while alive ".* In ch^- 
the same spirit, in a letter to his hieni Hurd, he i^^^ 
declares himself ' charmed with the latter'e generous ""^' •- 
concern for the character of a truly great and much 
injured man, Dr. Bentley"." 

Shortly before Bentley's death, justice was pnb- singula 
licly done to a very remarkable instance of his critical Better', 
sj^city, and intimate acquaintance with the Greek JJJ^^njJ', 
language. Chishull had inserted in his Aniiquitatet ^^^ 
AmaticcB an inscription taken from an ancient marble, 
which had belonged to the temple of Jupiter Urius 
in the Bosphoms, at the entrance of the Euxine sea. 
This had been separately copied long before by the 
two travellers, Wheeler and Spon ; and Chishull 
printed the eight elegiac lines of which it consisted in 
a somewhat corrected form : hereupon Bentley wrote i7»- 
a criticism, restoring them according to his own judg- 
ment, as he imagined they must have been intended 
by the author, and supposing the errors to have pro- 
ceeded from the two travellers by whom they were 
copied. These remarks being sent in a letter, pro- 
bably addressed to his friend Dr. Mead, were com- 
municated, without the author's name, to Chishull ; 
who replied in two letters, partly approving and partly 
rejecting as inadmissible, the corrections of the anony- 
mous critic. It must be allowed to have been no 
common instance of boldness, to dispute the testi- 
mony, separately given, of two learned eye-witnesses. 
But not long afterwards the marble itself was brought 1731. 
to England ; and, improbable as such a thing might 

" Pope's imitatum of Horace's Epui. to Angytit. V. 104. In another 
part of his Commentary on Pope's works, Waiburton applies to Bentlej 
the following quotation from Cicero : " Habuit a natnra gcnns qnoddun 
aenminis, quod etiam arte limaverat, quod erat in reprehendendiii verbis 
verHutnm et solera ; Bed siepe stomachommi, nonnunqoam fHgidum, intop- 
ditm etiam facetum." 

" L^ltri film a late eimMiil Pnlatt toon* (^ kit Riemb, Svo. ^ 9- 
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CHAP, appear, every word of the inscription, when examined, 
]j42. turned out to be literally and exactly as Bentley had 
'^ — ^^^ conjectured that it ought to be read. John Taylor 
was at this time publishing a Latin Thesis, which he 
had delivered in the Law-Schools when keeping his 
Act: by way of appendix to this essay, he transcribed 
and printed &fac-simle of the inscription itself, along 
with Bentley's Letter and Ghishull's reply, copies of 
which had been given to him by the veteran critic, 
whose sagacity he had thus the satisfaction of dis- 
playing by such a signal example". In the same 
publication Taylor inserted another letter of Bent- 
ley's, written in 1735, and containing a specimen of 
his accuracy in a different way : it was the explana- 
tion of the date of a Persic manuscript just given to 
the Public Library, showing that the term Yonane 
1504, implied that year of the sera of the Seleu- 
cidse, corresponding with A.D. 1193,' Yonane or 
louTum being the name by which the Eastern nations 
called the people of the Greek Empire under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. 

My narrative has now reached its last stage ; and 
no more remains but to relate the terminalioa of 
Bentley's mortal career. He nsed in his old age to 
compare himself with ' an old trunk, which, if yoii 
let it alone, will last a long time ; but if you jumble 
it by moving, will soon fall to pieces *'.' Tradition in 
Cambridge has recorded that he said, he thought 
himself likely to live to fourscore, an age long enough 
to read every thing which was worth reading ; ad- 
ding in his peculiar manner, 

Et tunc magna met svi terris Hit imago. 

" GMtnwNturfM ad Ltgent DecenrnnUem dt inapt DMiore inpartet dit. 
ttcando: quent in SchMt Jtiridicia Cantabrifftx, Jimii xzii. 1741, rtcUaoU 
Joannes Tatloii, LL.D. 

" Marklamd'e Letter to Bowyer. NiehoW Lit. Ante. vol.iY.p.3$l. 
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In January 1742 he completed hia eightieth year : chap. 
in June, 1 find that his health and spirits enabled him j-^ 
to officiate as examiner and elector to Lord Craven's =^-= 
two University Scholarships ". About a month after- ^^ .^ 
wards he was seized with a complaint which is said >"' !"■""■ 
to 'have been a pleuritic fever. He himself suggested ^' 
that his case required bleeding ; but Dr. Heberden, 
who was then a young physician practising at Cam- 
bridge, would not venture upon that remedy. The Hti dMih. 
illness appearing serious, his family sent to Stamford 
for Dr. Wallis, who lost no time in going to Cam- 
bridge to visit his venerable friend ; but before his 
arrival, Dr. Bentley was no more. He expired on 
the 14th of July. Dr. Wallis is stated to have ex- 
pressed much regret that the patient's own sugges- 
tion had not been complied with. 

His remains were interred on the north side of the 
communion-rails of the College chapel ; after the 
ceremony, a funeral oration in Latin was spoken in FunmL 
commendation of the deceased, by Mr. Philip Yonge, 
one of the College tutors, who became shortly afiter- 
wards Public Orator, and in process of time Bishop of 
Norwich*". A small square stone in the pavement 

" The ScboUre elected were John Hardy Craren, and Christopher 
Smart. From a memorandum in the RegistraiT'e Office, it appean that 
the former was chosen solely on account of hia name, in compliance whh 
a douse in the founder's will. A abnng protest was entered by Taylor, 
the Greek Professcn*, against his election, upon the ground of his insnC- 
ficiency in learning. 

** It happened that on the day of BenUey's funeral, the celehrated phy. 
aician. Sir George Baker, first weiU from Eton to be admitted a scholar of 
King's College. The reputation for scholarship which he brought with 
him waa so high, that a prognostication of his future fome wu expressed 
by this quotation : 

■ao omUo, not) deficit aUtr 
Aaretu, et tintilifiixideieit virga netaBo. 

Tha prediction may be said to have been verified, though not in the in- 
stance of Baker himself, yet in that of an dew of his, whom his liberality 
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CHAP, comprises the only memorial of Dr. Bentlej ; and it 
1741 ^ ^ remarkable circumstance, that the inscription on 
■^^^^ this Btone withholds from him his title of Master of 
the College. This omission obviously proceeded from 
that part of the Fellows, wfao contended that after the 
Visitor's sentence of deprivation, he had ceased to be 
their legitimate Head ; and I infer from it a proba- 
hility, that Colbatcb's party happened at that moment 
to be sufficiently strong to make the suppression of his 
title a condition of the interment taking place in the 
chapel with the usual honours*'. The feelings re- 
sulting from the late feuds vrill account for no monu- 
ment being erected to the memory of this illustrious 
character. 
Ki^itioii The particulars (^ the Doctor's will do not enable 
peit5^^"' us to jiscertain the extent of his property. He be- 
queathed 500/. to each of his daughters, and 500/. to 
each of Mrs. Cumberland's four children ; his proper^ 
in Bank-stock to his son Richard Bendey, and the 
residue of his effects to be divided equally between 
his son and two daughters : but what was the amount 
of the Bank-stock is not specified. From information 
which I have gathered from connections of his lamily, 
I apprehend that Dr. Bentley, although accused by 
his enemies of amassing money almost all his life, was 
really able to leave but a very moderate provision for 
his family. Although he had several pieces of pre- 
fermmt, yet the amount of the whole did not, I think, 
exceed 1300/. or 1400/. a year, at the utmost. His 

enabled to goto tiie Unirenitf ot Cambridge — Bielutrd Pom», the perton 
who, of all •dxdan mbsequent to Bentlej , can best be compared with hit 
great modeL 

•■ The fallowing u the inscription on the stone : 

H. s. e. 

RtcBiiDve BsNTLiy, S. T. P. R. 

ObiJtOTJuL 1742. 

jCtalisSO. 
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BOB, who was brooght up to no profeasion, had occa- chap. 
sioned him considerable expense. Upon the whole, ^j^ 
I doubt whether the savings of his long life were more =^=^^ 
than five thousand pounds. 

The most valuable bequest of Bentley was that of Hiiiitmrr 
his library and papers; the whole of these (except"" '*'*^ 
some old Greek Manuscripts brought from Mount 
Athos, which he left to the College) he made the 
property of his nephew, Richard, the sole executor of 
his will ; probably expecting that he would give to 
the world his edition of the New Testament, and 
others of his unpublished lucubrations. But this 
gentleman never edited any posthumous works of his 
uncle ; and returned the money of the subscribers to 
the New Testament. Part of the books were sold 
immediately, the possessor not having a house lai^e 
enough to contain the whole ; the remainder continued 
in his parsonage at Nailstooe, in Leicestershire, till 
his death in 1786**, when they also were sold by 
auction : but with one important exception. The 
whole of Bentley's manuscripts and critical apparatus 
for his edition of the New Testament, his corrected 
copy of Homer, and copy-book of manuscript notes, 
his Hesychius, and Hepheestion, were bequeathed by 
Doctor Richard to Trinity College, of which he con- 
tinued a Fellow till his death. He had many years 
before given a raluaUe portion of his uncle's classical 
books, bearing his mai^nal notes, along with his 
literary ccvrespondence, to Mr. Cumberland, the well- 
known dramatist and poet, by whom ^e papers were 
transferred to Trinity College, and the volumes sold 
to Lackington the bookseller : by the public spirit 
and right feeling of the latter, his entire purchase be- 

" Th* account of Dr. Richard Bentley, ^ren in the obitiuiy of the 
Qtnlltmam't Magaeine for 1766, p. 366, eonfoanda him with hia anuin. 
Dr. Tfaomaa Bentley, who had been dead forty-foui years. 
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CHAP, came the property of the British Museum, and, as I 
i7*j. '^^^^ understood, without any advance of price. 

_ After Dr. Bentley's death, his eldest daughter, Mre. 

MBmujr. p^jjjgg^ married the Rev. James Favell, a Fellow of 
Trinity College, of high character, and an admired 
' preacher in the University pulpit. Mr. Cumberland, 
his other son-in-law, became in proeesa of time the 
Bishop of Kilmore. His son, Richard Bentley, is 
well known to fame both by his writings, and his inti- 
macy with Bubb Dodington, Horace Walpole, and 
Giray. All his contemporaries agree in acknowledg- 
ing the extent of his genius, and in lamenting that his 
pursuits were so desultory and various, as to preclude 
him from obtaining in any line that eminence which 
his talents qualified him to reach. 

Remufciini It may be expected of a biographer that he should 
^^^^"^f at the end of his work give a careful and well-balanced 
Dr. Beniky. summary of his hero's character. But this is a task 
which I must confess my disinclination to undertake. 
Having spared no pains in collecting every particular 
which I could discover respecting the conduct and 
opinions of Dr. Bentley, and in comparing and weigh- 
ing different representations of them ; and having 
carefully and impartially communicated the results to 
my readers, I have enahl'ed them to form as just an 
estimate as I can myself do, of the character of that 
extraordinary personage. Were I now to sum up my 
own opinions of his mind, his principles, disposition, 
and talents, it would be presumptuous to expect that 
they should coincide in all respects with those of a 
reader who has accompanied me throughout my nar- 
rative. But 1 have another reason for my unwilling- 
ness to descant further upon the particulars of Bent- 
ley's character : it appears to me that his passions 
were not always under the controul, nor his actions 
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DQder tbe guidance, of Christian principles ; that, in *'^*^' 
consequence, pride and ambition, the faults to which yJ^^ 
his nature was most exposed, were suffered to riot ^e^^- 
without restraint ; and that hence proceeded the dis- 
play of arrogance, selfishness, obstinacy, and oppres- 
sion, by which it must be confessed that his career 
was disfigured. That nature however had not denied 
to him certain amiable qualities of the heart, and that 
he possessed in a considerable degree many of the 
social and endearing virtues, is proved beyond a 
doubt by the warm and steady affection with which 
he was regarded by his family and his intimate 
friends. 

Upon Bentley's literary character I have already hu Htmry 
made frequent observations, which it would be su- 
perfluous to repeat. It ia now sufficient to remark, 
that his merits have been universally acknowledged 
by subsequent scholars, both in this country and on 
the continent : the disposition to censure the faults 
of his writings, which we have so firequently observed, 
appeared to cease with his life ; and the learned of 
all countries have joined in assigning to bJm the 
title of Prince of Scholars. Not that they have 
been blind to the errors of his criticism, particu- 
larly his unnecessary and tasteless alterations in 
Latin poetry ; but they have discovered and acknow- 
ledged the signal benefit of his productions, in the 
information which they convey, and the exercise 
which they supply to the judgment. 

The reader of the foregoing Memoirs will have 
observed, how greatly the literary career of Dr. 
Bentley was affected and influenced by the extraordi- 
nary complexion of his personal history : no one can 
fail to regret that so lai^ a portion of his time 
should have been worse than wasted in unseemly 
contests, or to remark that, however great and du- 
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CHAP, rable the reputation which he has actually achieved, 
^J^lg^ his literary performances might have been still more 
=— >^ honourable to himself, and more beneficial to the 
public, had he not been occupied in an incessant 
struggle to retain his rank and preferment. But, 
putting this consideration aside, I am disposed to 
think that he did not correctly understand the nature 
of his own qualifications, and that his powers were 
not always exerted in the field where they were most 
capable of benefiting the world. At the time of 
composing the most learned of his works, the en- 
laced Dissertation on Phalaris, Bentley was in his 
thirty-eighth year; and although he continued his 
literary labours to more than double that age, yet he 
never produced any thing equal or similar to that 
admirable piece. His Remarks on Freethinking, al- 
though a hasty composition, serve as a specimen of 
the powerful efiect which he could produce, when he 
brought the enei^es of his mind and stores of his 
erudition to serve in the maintenance of truth, and 
refutation of sophistry. In such a line he would, I 
conceive, have exercised his leamii^, acuteness, and 
powers of application, with far more benefit to man- 
kind, than in that conjectural criticism, which should 
have been the sport and amusement, rather than the 
serious and staple occupation of a genius like Bent- 
ley's. In this favourite pursuit he displayed his in- 
genuity and quickness, often at the expense of sound 
judgment and correct taste ; and his learning was 
too much employed in defending his fanciful altera- 
tions of the text of a Latin poet, when it ought to 
have been devoted to maintain and illustrate truth. 
Notwithstanding this frequent abuse of his erudition, 
such is the power of genius, and so great the pre- 
ponderance of his solid and unshaken merits, that 
Bentley has established a school of criticism, of which 
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the greatest scholars since his time have been proud chap. 
to consider themselves members ; and, in spite of the ,j^ 
envy and opposition of his contemporaries, has at- ~^=^= 
tained a more exalted reputation than has hitherto 
been the lot of any one in the department of ancient 
literature. 
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It is not improbable that some readers, who have 
_ felt an interest in the particulars about Trinity Col- 
lege unavoidably connected with my narrative, may 
wish for a little information respecting the subsequent 
history of that Society, and the steps by which it 
rose to its present eminence. Having given in the 
seventh Chapter a brief account of the College pre- 
vious to the mastership of Dr. Bentley, I will here 
annex an outline of such later occurrences as are 
moat worthy of record. 

Dr. Robert Smith, the. relative and successor of 
Cotes, became Master upon Bentley's death. He 
had been a partizan of his predecessor in the recent 
feuds; nevertheless, he seems by his equitable and 
judicious conduct to have healed all wounds, and 
conciliated all parties. The peace of the College 
was, however, sometimes disturbed by the violent 
temper and eccentric conduct of Dr. Fame. This 
gentleman officiated as deputy to Dr. Whaley, (who 
succeeded Bentley as Regius Professor of Divinity) 
and is said to have acquitted himself in the Schools 
with much ability and a gracefiil manner. But 
in the meantime he became embarrassed with debts, 
probably resulting from his tutorship ; and the agi- 
tation of such circumstances operating on a mind 
which seems always to have been in a high degree 
of excitement, produced unequivocal symptoms of 
insanity ; whereupon he was exiled from the College 
with an allowance for his support. Just at that time 
the death of Dr. Colbatch occasioned the revival of 
those proceedings, to which he had devoted so lai^ 
I. ,C.oo^:^lc 
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a portion of his life ; and a fresh attempt was made chap. 
to ascertain the Visitor of Trinity College. The " 
rectory of Orwell was taken by Dr. Vemon, who 
already possessed the living of St. George's Blooms- 
bury ; the statutes ordain, that no one shall bold two 
livings along with his fellowship ; but as St. Geoi^e's 
was one of the churches recently built, and therefore 
not in the King's books, Vemon contended that it 
ought not to be regarded as a benefice contemplated 
by the statutes. The Master and Seniors holding a 
different opinion declared his fellowship vacant, and lyso. 
he immediately appealed against their decision to 
the Bishop of Ely as Visitor. Dr. Gooch, the Master 
of Caius College, who had performed so conspicuous 
a part in Bentley's history, then occupied the see of 
Ely ; but he, warned by the example of his prede- 
cessors, was not forward to interpose in the affairs 
of Trinity College ; and the Court of Kill's Bench 
was moved to compel him by a mandamus to dis- 
charge the office of Visitor. "The Master and a ma- 
jority of the Seniors, having been of Bentley's party 
in the former disputes, adopted his view of the 
question, and resolved to maintain that the King 
alone possessed that authority. The action which 
ensued bears a close resemblance to the last that 
we detailed, in 1738 : on this occasion however 
the Court directed that the Attorney-General, Sir 
Dudley Ryder, should be heard on behalf of the 
rights of the Crown. This action concluded, like 
the last, with determining nothing : Chief Justice 
Lee pronounced that the question, in whom the 
visitatorial power existed, was not to be settled by 
the Court, but ought to be decided by a jury. 
Pame, who being incensed against his brethren, had 
joined with Vemon in this action, died shortly after 
its termination. Thus ended the Utigatiuns which 
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had agitated the College with little intermission for 
_ above forty years : at the close of that long term the 
question was left in exactly the same state of uncer- 
tainty as at the beginning. I am not aware of any 
subsequent attempts made to litigate the point : the 
Society, seemingly in despair of ever obtaining a 
decision from the law, settled it among themselves ; 
and all personal feelings having subsided, the mem- 
bers have ever since acquiesced in what happened to 
be the sense of the majority when it was last under 
discussion, and have regarded the Crown as Visitor 
of the College. In the few and trifling cases of 
appeal whiclt have since occurred, justice has been 
administered promptly and without difficulty, by the 
Lord Chancellor on behalf of the Sovereign. 

From that time the College was enabled to pursue 
undisturbed the main objects of its institution, the 
education of youth, and the cultivation of philosophy, 
literature, and religion. Its advance in reputation 
corresponded with the spirit of industry and study 
which, when not interrupted by domestic jars, be- 
came again the pervading principle of the society. 
In the meantime its revenues, under the judicious 
management of Mr. Stephen Whisson, who continued 
bursar for about thirty years, not only recovered from 
the embarrassment occasioned by the defence of Dr. 
Bentley, but improved the incomes of the Fellows, 
rebuilt part of the febric, and, what was an object of 
at least equal importance, enabled the Society to give 
considerable sums towards the augmentation of their 
small vicar^es. It has been mentioned in our me- 
moirs of Dr. Bentley, how much the state of the 
College preferment was to be regretted, and what a 
judicious plan he had meditated for bettering its con- 
dition. This was effected, in part, about forty years 
^;o, by a Royal Letter, enjoining that the College 
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livingB (except five or six in the neighbourhood of chaf. 
Cambridge) should in iiiture be oSered to the Fel- =^,^'-^ 
lows, not to hold as before with College-preacher- 
ehipa, but upon condition of vacating their fellow- 
ehips. Of the prospective benefit of this regulation 
to the College there could be no doubt : but it was 
equally certain that the immediate views of many of 
the existing Society, who were in the expectancy of 
livings, must thereby be prejudiced : it deserves 
therefore to be recorded as an instance of the triumph 
of public spirit over private interest, that the resolu- 
tion to solicit this order was carried, not by a majority 
only, hut by the express consent and approbation, in- 
dividually given, of every one of the sixty Fellows. 

The custom which had been introduced by Dr. 
Bentley of private examinations for fellowships and 
Bcholarships, was attended with much inconvenience. 
The various examiners formed their opinions of the 
candidates' merits upon different data; too much 
latitude ,was given to the private taste of individuals 
in the choice of subjects for examination ; in some 
hands the enquiry might be slight and superficial, in 
others altogether n^lected : a door was thus opened 
to abuse, and confidence was diminished in the justice 
of the decisions. Some instances having occurred of lyse. 
Seniors taking a part in the elections, who had never 
examined the candidates, a strong memorial was pre- 
sented to the Seniority by ten of the junior Fellows, 
remonstrating against a practice which was in oppo- 
sition to the statutes, and tended to destroy the objects 
of the foundation *'. The matter of this remonstrance 

** Hie effects which have flowed from this Memoiial have been eo ain- 
golarly beneficial to the College and the pnhHc, that the names of the ten 
roemorialiMa deserve to be placed -apon record : they were, Oeotye Wad- 
dimgttm. Mm Baynet, Tkomas Caattty, MUet Popple, Tluma* Jona, Hmrj 
Poritr, K%nMti BoAeil, Jo)m HeUilone, Maaiie» Mttr/Ul, and Maltiev 

WUtfM. 
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CHAP, was nnexceptioDable ; but the governing part of the 
^— Society, offeoded at what could not be denied to be a 
censure of themselves, and regarding it as an act of 
insabordination on the part of their juniors, after an 
ineffectual attempt to induce some of the metnoiialists 
to withdraw their names, pronounced an admonition, 
cautioning them to behave with more deference to 
their superiors. The object of the memorial was 
however immediately effected: the Master, Dr. Hincb- 
liffe, Bishop of Peterborough, insisted on each of the 
electors becoming bona fide an examiner : and upon 

17S9. his resignation about two years afterwards. Dr. Postle- 
thwaite, who succeeded, instituted the present system 
of public examination, in which the merits of the can- 
didates are fully and foirly tried in the different 

tTW- branches of academical study. Under the auspices 
of the same Master the annual examinations of the 
students of the College were established **. The 
wonderful effects of these institutions in exciting in- 
dustry and emulation among the young men, and 
exalting the character of the College, are such as 
must have even surpassed the hopes of their pro- 
moters. It was not till this system came into full 
operation, that Trinity College could be said to have 
resumed the station which it originally held amoi^ 
the establishments of this kingdom. Since that period 
its history is comprised in the record of academical 
rewards adjudged to its students, and of the distinc- 
tions which they have subsequently obtained in the 

1883. different professions, in the paths of learning and 
science, and in the great theatre of public life. ' The 
only particular incident to be noticed in the later 

** Hie etwninatioiw then instituted were for Undergraduate* of the first 
two yean. A plan for a similar examination of the third year was adopted 
by the Master and Seniors in 181B, at the instance of Uie writer itf this 
^XKk, who at that time GUed the office of Head Lecturer. 
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annals of the CoU^e, is the addition of a new and '^'■ 
handsome quadrangle, erected principally through ==• 
the exertionB of Dr. Wordsworth the present Master, 
which accommodates more than an hundred students. 
But the benefits, like those of other public spirited 
measures, have extended much beyond their imme- 
diate object. The example was hereby set to other 
Colleges, and has been promptly followed, of en- 
lai^ng their buildings for the reception of an in- 
creased number of students, and extending the ad- 
vantages of education in an English Uaiversity to a 
larger proportion of the liberal classes of society. 
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DR. BENTLEY'S DEFENSIVE PLEA.— June 23, 1733. 
See Vol. II. p. 337. 

1. Whereas it is all^^ in the sixth article of the pre- 
luded articles, exhibited and objected to the said Dr. BesUey, 
to the efiect following, to wit, ' That by the second chapter of 
the statutes of Trinity Collie, it is amongst other things 
ordained and provided, that the Master of the said College for 
the time being, shall be a person no less eminent above other 
members of the said College in his piety and int^ri^ of life, 
than be is superior to them in the digni^ of his place, notwith- 
standing which, he, the said Richard Bentley, hath for more 
than twenty years past, in violation of the said statute, lived a 
very irreligious life, and notorionsly neglected the public wor- 
ship of God:' It is therein alleged &lsely and untruly, and 
the truth was and is, that the said Dr. Bentley always was and 
is a devout, pious, and religious man, and was always accounted^ 
reputed, and esteemed so to be, and tlus was and is tnie ; and 
so much the said Kobert Johnson hath heard and doth know 
and believe in his conscience to be true, and the parly propo- 
nent doth allege and propound evety thingjointly and severally. 

2. And whereas it is also alleged in the said sLKth article, 
of the said articles, that the said Dr. Bentiey, for more than 
twenty years last past, preceding the time of exhibiting the 
said articles, did notoriously n^lect the public worship of God, 
and particularly hy constantiy and habitually absenting him- 
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APPEND, self from divine service in the chapel of the said College, at the 
^ g^jjj_ usual hours of momiiig and evening prayers : It is therdn 
lej't Defen- alleged falsely and untruly, and the truth was and is, that the 
said Dr. Bentlej, &om the time of his heing made Master of 
the Collie, and until he was ahout fifty years of age, which 
was about the year 1709, the said Dr. Bentley constantly 
attended morning and evening prayers in the chapel, and 
that firom that time the infiiinity of his constitution pre- 
vented his attending momiog prayers, when at five or six 
o'clock in the morning, but he always attended when morn- 
ing prayers were later at the times of celebrating the 
sacrament : That Jrom 1709 he constantly attended evening 
prayers in summer, till he was about sixty years of age, which 
was about the year 1718 or 1719. That about that time the 
infirmity of his age and a tenderness contracted by his seden- 
tary and studious life prevented his being so constant at evening 
prayers as he before had been. But the said Doctor, from 
about the said year 1718 to 1725 or 1726, was frequently at 
evening prayers, and at the celebration of the sacrament always 
when his health permitted. That from about the year 1718, 
when his age and the tenderness contracted as aforesaid, sub- 
jected him to almost constant colds and dangerous coughs by 
changing his habit and putting on a collegiate or academic one, 
yet he was so unwilling to be prevented attending chapel so 
constantly as he before had done, that in order to enable him- 
self to stay in that spacious chapel, and to secure him from the 
cold and damp of the marble, the necessary time of prayers and 
administering the sacrament, he had a carpet carried' by his 
servant to chapel for that purpose ; but as his age and tender- 
ness increased, and aU means he could use proving ineffectual 
to prevent his indisposition, which he almost constantly con- 
tracted by being in so spacious a room in his collegiate or aca- 
demic habit, about the year 17^ or 1736, two or three years 
before the said articles were exhibited, he was necessitated to 
decline going thither, or to, any other place out of his own 
house, by advice of his physicians. And this was and is teue, 
and the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

3. That accordingly from that time the said Dr. Bentley hath 

not, by reason of his tenderness and indisposition, gone out 

of his own house to visit any one Fellow of his own Society, 

or any one acquaintance in the UniversiQr, nor once been in 
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the Colle^hall, even at any public festival, thougli it adjoins APPEND. 
to his own apartments. That from that time iilso, he being Dr. Bmi- 
the King's Professor in Divinity, he has been forced to obtain W' Defei^ 
a deputy at his own annual end considerable expense, to pre- 
side in his stead at disputations. That since that time, when 
his present Majesty did the University the honour of a visit, 
it being the duty of the King's Professor in Divinity to receive 
him with a Latin oration in the University Schools, he, the 
said Doctor, performing the said exercise in person, did thereby 
^t such an illness that he was for several days very danger- 
ously ill, and accounted by his physicians as a dying man, and 
the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

4. That during all the time the said Dr. Bentley hath been 
Master of the said Collie, there have been every year at 
least the number neceBsarily required by statute, and gene- 
rally more. College preachers in his time, than there were in 
his predecessor's time for tlie like numbn of years, as appears 
by tiie College books and appointments of College preachers, 
to which the party proponent refers himself, and this was and 
is true, and the party proponent doth all^e and propound as 
before. 

5. That the Catechetical Lectures being by statute ap- 
pointed only in order for the Coll^;e preachers to be more com- 
modiously chosen out of them, and there having never been a 
defective number of College preachers, there was not any 
necessity of appointing Catechetical Lecturers in order to 
choose College Preachers. But, however, there have been 
three times as many in the said Dr. Bentley's time, as there 
were in the same number of years in his immediate predeces- 
sor's time, as appears by the usual appointments of lecturers, 
and this was and is true, and the par^ proponent doth allcse 
and propound as before. 

6. That it does appear by the College books, to which the 
parly proponent refers himself, that "Mx, Mailed, who is all^^ 
in the twelfth and thirteenth articles to have been refused to 
be put up to catechise in the year 1719, was actually put up 
for that purpose on the 4th of June, 1716, and so continued in 
1719 ; and this was and is true, and the par^ proponent doth 
all^e and propound as before. 

7. That Dr. Bentley was not present at, or any way privy 
to, the putting the seal to the instrument mentioned in the 
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APPEND, twen^-ninth article of the eaid articles objected to the said 

_ _^ Dr. Bentlej. But the same was put in his absence by the 

by'i Defen- Yice-master, after a meeting duly summoned, and agreed to 

F>«*> ]jg pgj ^j ^ majority of the sixteen seniors ; and this was and 

is true, uid the par^ proponent doth allege and propound as 

before. 

8. That by the statutes as well as the usage of the College, 
the seal is not required to be put to any instruments in the 
presence of the sixteen seniors in College. For that by the 
sud usage and statutes, the sixteen seniors in Colle^ are to be 
duly summoned, and if a majority of the said sixteen seniors 
agree to the putting of the seal, with the consent of the Master, 
or in his absence the Vice-master, the same is to be put ac- 
cordingly. But in case any of the sixteen seniors in CoU^e 
shall not appear at the said meeting, the next senior Fellow in 
College in course, is to supply the Tacaucy ; and this was and 
is true, and the party proponent doth all^e and propound as 
before. 

9. Thai it doth not appear by any of the College books that 
the seniors going out of College, have deputed any persons to 
act for them, or that ever any such deputations were made. 
But all College acts luive been done at meetings composed of 
the proper seniors, and the next immediate seniors resident in 
College, without any deputation from the absent seniors ; and 
this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege and 
propound as before. 

10. That the meetings to transact the College affiiira are 
appointed by the Master, or Vice-master, and the eenion are 
thereto always summoned, according as they appear in seniority 
resident in the CoU^e Books, And the said Dr. Bentiey 
hath not at any time given orders for summoning any persons 
in particular, but only in general to Bummon the seniors in 
the same manner as hath been always customary ; and upon 
the &th day of August, 1738, the sixteen seniors resident in 
College were duly summoned for the meeting upon the day 
following, being the 10th day of August, the day mentioned 
in the thirtieth article of the said articles. That sixteen 
Fellows duly assembled, of whom were the fifteen proper 
seniors then resident in College ; that Mr. Myers, who was the 
sixteenth proper senior then resident, and who had been duly 
summoned, but not attending, the next Fellow in seniority 
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to him was smnmoned, and did auemble on the said 10th da; append. 
of August, and the seal was put to the petition mentioned in ^ ^ 
the said article, bj the direction of thirteen, or at least twelve, ley'iOeftn- 
of the said sixteen so assembled ; and that no joniors were ''" ^'••• 
purposely sent for, nor were any Fellows at that time resident 
in College absent from the said meeting who were of longer 
standing than any of those present, except Mr. Myers, as 
aforesiud ; and this was and is true, and the party proponent 
doth allege and propound as before. 

11. That the Promoter himself being one of tiie sixteen 
so assembled, was so &r conscious that the said assembly was 
regular, that though he, tt^ether with Dr. Colbatch, the Casu- 
istical ProfessoFt and Mr. Thomas Pame, two other Fellows 
of the said College, assembled on that occasion, did on that 
day draw up and deliver a protest in writing against the setting 
the seal to the sud petition, yet he or they did not in the said 
protest even surest that the said assembly had not been duly 
summoned, or that there were not sixteen assembled, or that 
the said sixteen were not the proper seniors resident in Col- 
lege; the said protest being founded wholly on the snl^ect- 
matter of the instrument tendered to be sealed, and not on any 
irr^ulaxi^ of tiie said assembly, either as to the manner of 
summoning them, the impropriety of persons assembled, or the 
defect of the sufficient number; and this was and is true, and 
the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

1^. In supply of proof of the preceding article, the party 
proponent doth exhibit and hereunto annex the said original 
protest, and doth allege that the same is subscribed by and 
with the proper hand-writing of the said Dr. Colbatch, Mr. 
Pame, and the said Robert Johnson, the Promotor in this 
cause ; and so much was and is true, and tiie party proponent 
doth allege and propound as before. 

13. That the close, or piece of inclosed ground, in the parish 
of Kirby Kendal, in the thir^-eighth article mentioned, was 

copyhold of inheritance, and held by ■ Copland, of and 

from the stud College, who were lords of the manor the same 
was held of, under a quit-rent of four shillings a year, and 
other duties and services. That the said Copland did, in 
1 708, mortgage the same to Mr. Robert Shepheard, of Natland, 
in Westmoreland, and Mr. William Wilson, of Kirkland, in 
the said county, for the sum of 34^; that soon after the said 
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AFFEND. Copland vu convicted of felony, and whs executed for the 
_ g^ same, whereby the said piece of ground escheated to the said 
i^iDcfen-.CollE^e, as lords of the said manor, subject to the said mort- 
^** ^''** gage. That the cha:^ of conviction of the said Copland 
amounted to ten pounds, and the said Copland leaving a wife 
and several small children, the neighbouring gentlemen and 
justices of the Peace petitioned the College not to take ad- 
vantage of the said escheat, in compassion to the poverQr of 
the said widow and iiunily ; that the said CoU^, finding the 
annual value of the said piece of ground to be 32. a year, agreed 
to re-grant out the same to Mr. Josiah Lambert, he paying 
for the same 642. out of which 441. I5i. was to be deducted for 
the said mortgage and chai^ of conviction, and of the remain- 
ii^, 191. 5s. 91. 5t. was ^ven by the College as an act of 
charity to the said widow, and books were bought into the 
Coll^^ Library with the remaining sum of 102. ; and this was 
and is true, and so much does appear by the College books, and 
an ^reement of the Master and Seniors assembled together 
in 171S, in order to regtttat the same ; and this was and is 
true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

14. That the said piece of ground is not alienated for ever, 
nor by the deeds of conve3rance purported to be so ; but the 
same was only regranted out by the College to the said Joalah 
Lambert for life, only to be held of the said College at their 
will, under the same rents, dues, duties, and services, which 
the siud Copland held the same by, as by the said ori- 
ginal deed remaining in the said CoU^e will appear, and which, 
as lords of the said manor, they were enabled to do, in order 
to preserve and support their manor; and this was and is 
true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

15. That when the said Dr. Bentley was made Master, the 
Master's lodge was in a very ruinous condition, little or nothing 
having been done towards repairing of it from the year 1640; 
and towards the repwrs of the said lodge the said Dr. Bentley 
gave out of his own proper money, in the year 1700, the siun 
of 100/. sterling ; and in the same year, the said lodge being a 
-considerable part of the fabric of the College, the Master and 
the eight Seniors finding the same to be much out of repair, 
unanimously agreed and ordered that the said lodge should be 
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repaired, and finished, with new ceiling, wainscot, flooring, and append. 
other convenient improvements, which by the sud statutes of ]),_ Btm- 
the said College they have the power to do ; and this was and i«y'» Dtftn- 
is true, and the party proponent doth allege and propound as 
before. 

16. That in pursuance of the said order, now remaining in 
the Collie books, the same was repaired and fitted up with 
convenient improvements, which did amount to the sum of 
1171^ and no more, which was necessary to be laid out thereon, 
and that the several sums of money which have been at any 
time laid out on the said lodge, and improvements of it, were 
ordered and approved of by the Master and Senior Fellows of 
the said College ; and th^t the rest of the said fabric hath had 
as much laid out in repairing the same in Dr. Bentley's time as 
the lodge hath had in proportion ; and the said lodge is not in 
better condition, or better fitted up, than the lo^es of several 
other Maatera in the said University, though it is the residence 
of the Royal Family when they honour the University vrith 
their presence, as also of the Lords the Judges in their circuits ; 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege 
and propound as before. 

17. That about the year 1718, or 1719, the said Dr. Bent- 
ley's infirmities and indispositions requiring a milk diet, and 
there being two pieces of ground belonging and near to the 
said College, in which the Senior Fellows had a right to turn 
their horses, and which were not of the yearly value of twenty 
shilUngs, be, the said Dr. Bentley, did apply to the said Seniors 
to hire the same of them, in order to keep a cow or two, at the 
yearly rent of two guineas, which the said Seniors let him have 
in the year 1730, at the said rent, by an order of the College 
for that purpose ; and the same were not then, or at any other 
time, seized by him, as is lalsely alleged in the fifty-second 
article exhibited against him ; and this was and is true, and 
the party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

18. That t^e College being exempted from paying the duty 
of excise for beer brewed in their own brewhouse for their own 
use, and there being an old pigeon-house, with a lumber-room 
adjoining, belonging to the College, the same were fitted up 
by the approbation of the Seniors, for a place to lay the Col- 
lege stores, or grain in, when they should have occasion ; but 
the said Dr. Bentley did not convert the said two edifices, or 
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APPEND, any other edifices, into a large qtadoua granary, at the expence 

[j^ 3^^_ of 4002. or any other sum, for his own private use, to cany on 

lay'* Defen- the trade of a farmer, or toaltster, aa is &lsely allied in the 

' * said fifty-second article, which trade he never at any time used. 

or followed, or ever used the said edifices ot graoaiy for his 

own use, or for any such like purpose ; and this was and is 

true, and the party proponent doth all^e and pro]>ound as 

before. 

19. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-second article 
exhibited a^nst the said Dr. Bentley, that the said Dr. Bent- 
ley hath, since the year 1715 or 1716, exorbitantly and unne- 
cessarily laid out 20001. of the CoU^e stock on his lodge, 
garden, and other buildings, which in .the said article are men- 
tioned, it is therein alleged, falsely and untruly; and the tnidi 
was and is, that the sum of money laid out thereon did amount 
to 9l\i, and not more. And that in October, 1717, when hia 
late Majesty, King George the First, designed to honour the 
University with his presence, some of his Majesty's surveyors 
being sent before to view the presence-room, called ' Hemy 
the Eighth's. Chamber,' and other rooms for his Majesty's 
entertaimneDt, at the said Dr. Bentley's lodge, the mils of 
the said chambers were found so decayed and weak, that they 
were then ordered to be underpropped and shored up for his 
Majesty's security during his stay there, and were thereupon 
pulled down and rebuilt, and a considerable part of the said 
911/. were laid out in the some, and the rest thereof in the 
other buildings belonging to the College, and the whole sum 
waa paid by order of the Seniors of the said Collie ; and the 
party proponent doth allege that the other buildings mentioned 
in the said fiily-second article, and pretended to have been 
built for the me of the Master, in tJie back side of the said 
College, were not built for the use of the Master, as is falsely 
alleged in the said article, but for the use and conveniency of 
the Fellows of the said College ; and this was and is true, and 
the party proponent doth all^e and propound as before, 

30. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-second article 
that Dr. Bentley had made himself a bath in his garden, and 
caused it to be supplied with water and other conveniences for 
bathing, the party proponent doth allege that there was a foun- 
tain near the place where the said bath now is, when the said 
Dr. Bentley first came to be Master of the said College, and 
8 
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that the [»pe which had for a century oi two before supplied append. 
the same with water, was only lengthened by an addition of 
two feet o£ lead to supply the cietem of the sud bath, and that lefi Defni- 
there is no other summer-house in the said garden save the said ***' '*''*' 
bath ; and this was and is true, and the party prop<ment doth 
allege and propound ea before. 

21. And whereas it is alleged in the fifty-third article, that 
Dr. Bentley built a fine new country house upon part of the 
College estate at Over, for the use of himself and &mily, fit 
for the reception of a person of rank and quality, which cost 
eight hundred pounds of the College money, though not then 
finished or furnished ; it is therein alleged falsely and untruly, 
and the truth was and is, that the College being endowed with 
the great tithes of the parish of Over, and the glebe land 
belonging to the awd rectojy and the parsonage-home being 
fallen to decay, by a former tenant running out his lease, it was 
agreed by the Master and Senior Fellows of the said College, 
to rebuild the said parsonage-house, which was done accord- 
ingly ; that as the vicarage of the said parish is in the gift of the 
said Collf^e, and the vicar has no house to live in, and the 
profits of the said vicarage are exceedingly small, it was thought 
proper to rebuild the said house, so that it might not be incon- 
venient to the tenant or lessee of the rectory to let the vicar 
for the time being have two rooms or a fioor for his use when 
necessary ; that when the said house was rebuilt it was in lease 
to a tenant, and was so at the time the said articles were exhi- 
bited ; diat it was not built by Dr. Bentley for the use of him- 
self or family, that neither the said Doctor nor any of his 
family ever lived there, nor was any of his family ever there, 
or the Doctor himself, save only once when he went with the 
Seniors, to view the said estate ; that the said place is so &r 
from being fit for the reception of a person of rank and qua- 
lity, or for the residence of any person who can live elsewhere, 
that it is situate in the worst, the most dirty and unhealthfiil 
part of Cambridgeshire, on the brink of the great level of the 
Fen, and worse supplied with conveniences of life than any 
village in the said county ; and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

32. That whereas it is allied in the fifty-seventh article, 

that there is not any allowance by any of the statutes to the 

Master of the Collie for bread, beer, fuel, or other provisions 

ff2 
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AP PEND, {qy himself and family at home, yet, notwithstanding, that he 
t)r. Bent- hath consiUDed great quantities of the stores of the College to 
^'y'B'^'^' t^^ amount of several hundred pounds a year ; the party pro- 
ponent doth allege that the said Dr. Bentley hath never since 
he was Master of the said College received so much of the 
stock or stores of the College, or any other profits what- 
soever firom it, aa hy the statutes of the said College he is 
entitled to, due allowance being made for the decrease of the 
value of money, from the time when the statutes were given to 
the time of exhibiting the said articles ; the Master of the 
said College having an allowance, by the 43d chapter of the 
said statutes, of 104/. a year for stipend and commons or pre- 
vious, and 41, a year for livery, besides three servants and 
three horses to be kept and maintained at the College expense 
for his use ; and by the ii2i chapter of the said statutes, no 
deduction is to be made from his allowance for commons or 
provisions at such times as he shall be absent from the said 
College, as by the said 43d and 3Sd chaptei^ of the said sta- 
tutes, reference being thereunto had, may more fully appear ; 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege 
and propound as before. 

2S, That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-seventh article, 
that the said Dr. Bentley hath consumed in bread, beer, and 
meal, one hundred and fiily pounds a year, it is therein alleged 
falsely and untruly, and the tmth was and is, that he has not 
consumed in bread, beer, or meal a hundred pounds a year ; 
and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth allege 
and propound as before. 

24. That whereas it is likewise alleged in the fifly-eighth arti- 
de, that Dr. Bentley,in the last year before the said articles were 
exhibited, spent of the College stock in linen and pewter ninety 
pounds, as will appear by the said College books ; it is therein 
untruly alleged, and the truth was and is, that the said Dr. 
Bentley had allowed him only in the said books thirty-five 
pounds three shillings and eight pence half-penny, as by the 
said books will appear ; and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

25. That some of the Fellows of the College having in the 
year 1711 and afterwards, employed Mr. Serjeant Miller in 
carrying on their contests in relation to some collegiate r^hts 
claimed by them before the Right B^verend Bishop Moore, 
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the tben Lord Bishop of Ely; and in cairying on a pre-^^^^^°- 
tended prosecution against the said Dr. Bentley, before the ^T^^H^ 
sud Lord Bishop of Ely, and afterwards on the said Bishop ley'iDefen- 
Moore's death, a petition or two to his late Majesty in"'*''''^ 
Council, and his said late Majesty or his Privy Council not 
proceeding therein, and the said Mr. Miller being urgent on 
some of the Fellows for the expence he had been at on 
their account, it was in 1719, by some of the said Fel- 
lows mentioned to the said Dr. Bentley, that it might pro- 
bably be the opinion of hia said late Majesty and his Honour- 
able Privy Council, that the matters in difference shoiild be 
ended and accommodated by themselves, and the said Dr. 
Bentley was desired by the said Fellows to take the opinion of 
some of the King's learned counsel on a question to the fol- 
lowing efTect : whether, as the said contest carried on before 
Bishop Moore had been concenung some collegiate rights, 
concerning which the Fellows of the said Society had been 
near equally divided in their opinions, and no decision of the 
same had been made, the College might not equitably and 
justifiably pay the expeoces of both sides out of the common 
stock of the said College, after the dividends to the Fellows 
and Scholars were paid, which question being thereupon stated 
to Mr. B«eve and Mr. Lutwyche, they were both of opinion 
the College might do so i and this was and is true, and the 
party proponent doth allc^ and propound as before. 

26. That some of the Fellows of the said College, in or 
about the month of July or August 1719, informed the said 
Dr. Bentley, that many of the Fellows of the College being 
very desirous that an end might be put to the contests which 
had so long disturbed the College, bad drawn up a certificate 
to the following effect, viz. " I hereby declare that I sin- 
cerely wish that an end may be put to the contests de- 
pending, which have for so long time disturbed the College, 
and in order thereto, I desire that the charges of each side 
may be de&ayed out of the pubHc stock of the College ;" and 
that the said certificate, or one to that effect, was at that time 
signed by two thirds of the Fellows of the Collie, of whom 
the said Robert Johnson, the promotei, was one ; and this was 
and is true, and the party proponent io^ aUege and propound 
as before. 

27. That some time after (viz.), ^^^ , ^ ^<iR 4ay ot Decem- 
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^f^^'>- hex, 1719, during the stated annual statutable meeting of the 
Dr. Bent- Setuon, One of the senior Fellows of the CoU^ge came to 
Uj't De&n- Dr, Bentley from the said nLeetiog, aod desired of faim that, 
as so many of the Fellowa had so fuDy declared their denre 
that an end mij^t be put to the said coateots, and the chai^ea 
of both sides defrayed out of the common stock of the C<dlcge, 
he would propose the sud question to the Semois, and call a 
meeting for that purpose, which accordin^y the said Dr. 
BenUey caused to be duly summoned, and the ea^tt soiiw 
Fellows then residing in College, in pumiaoee of such sum- 
mons, assembled accordingly, when it was agreed by &maj(«^ 
of them, that the charges of both sides should be defrayed out 
of the common stock, and Mr. Miller should give a discharge 
to every member of the said College for all claims occasioned 
by or depending on the said law-sujt, but that no part of die 
chaj^es of the said law-suit should be in any year paid, un- 
less the CoO^e was in such a state of pltmty that a whole 
dividend was first voted. And the said Dr. Bentley did not 
make use of any indirect practices in order to obtain the 
consent of the Seniors so assembled ; but the same was agreed 
to voluntarily and freely by five of the eight Seniors t^^ther 
with the said Master, so as aforesaid summoned and assem- 
bled ; and this was and is true, and the party proponent doth 
all^^ and propound as be&re. 

28. That whereas it is all^^ in the fifty-ninth article, that 
Dr. Bentley did fraudulently, unjustly) coUusively, and un- 
known to the several members of the said College, moke the 
contract and agreement in the said article referred to, with the 
said Serjeant Miller; the same is falsely and untruly alleged, 
and the truth was and is, that the said agreement was not 
only well known to the several members of the Collie, bat 
desired by them, and wss agreed to by him at their deure, he, 
the said Dr. Bentley, having had no intercourse by himself or 
any agent with the sold Mr. Miller for several years before the 
said agreement was entered into, nor had he any, either at 
that time or since, the persons who settled the some being 
agents for the College ; and this was and is true, and wdU 
known to the promoter in this cause, and the party proponent 
doth allege and propound as before. 

^. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifly-ninth article, 
that the contract or agreement with Mr. Sei^jeant Miller, re- 
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lating to the payment or allowance of four hundred and fifty- append. 
three pounds to him the said Serjeant Miller, waa made d^b^mT 
by Dr. Bentley wjth a view only to avoid the pursuit of ju»- lfr'« De&n- 
tice, by engaging the said Serjeant to withdraw a certain peti- 
ti<HL that had been presented to Ms said late Majesty, in order 
to ascertain the mitatorial power ; it is therein ati^^ ialsely 
and imtruly, and the trulh was and is, that the only motive 
the SEud Dr. Bentley had in coming into the said agreement, 
was the restoring the peace and quiet of the College, which 
the greatest part of the College so earnestly desired, and in 
that saise it was taken and understood by the then Fellows of 
the College, or the major part of them ; and that he, the said 
Dr. Bentley, was ao far from avoiding to have the visitatorial 
power settled, that it was what he always wished end endea- 
voured to have done, and bad even himself petitioned the 
Crown to direct the same to he settled before any of the said 
artidee were exhibited ; and this was and is true, and the 
par^ proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

90. That whereas it is alleged in the said fifty-ninth article, 
that Dr. Bentley procured the aforesaid sum of four hundred 
and fif^-three pounds to be paid to the s^d Serjeant out of 
the Coll^ stock, over and above the sum of one himdred 
pounds to him before in hand paid ; it is also falsely and un- 
truly alleged, and the truth was and is, that the said sum of 
one hundred potmds was not paid to the said Serjeant by 
order or consent of the said Dr. Bentley, but that die same 
and several other sums which had before been paid out of the 
smd stock to the said Seijeant, were actually paid without 
and against this the said Dr. Bentley's consent, and were paid 
the said Seijeant by the then Seniors in 1710 or 1711, and 
their adherents, to encourage him, the said Serjeant, to go on 
with the prosecution before Bishop Moore, against him, the 
said Dr. Bentley ; and this was and is true, and the party 
proponent doth allege and propound as before. 

31. Whereas it is further alleged in the NxtjSxst of die 
said pretended articles, that the said Serjeant Miller, in consi- 
deration of four hundred and fifty-three pounds, did by writ- 
ing or instrument under his hand and seal, hearing date the 
nineteenth day of December, 1719, covenant and agree that 
he would not at any time after prosecute or proceed upon the 
before-mentioned petition to his said late Majesty, but would 
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APPEND, withdraw, or cause the same to be wiUidrawn ; the party pro- 
Dr Bent po'ieiit doth allege, that at the meeting of the Master and Se- 
ley'i Defea- niors, had OD the fifth day of December, 1719, it waa by ama- 
tive Pie«. JQjity then present ordered and agreed, that the said Mr. Mil- 
ler should release the several Fellows of the said CoU^^ &om 
all demands he had upon them upon any account whatsoever ; 
but that no order or agreement was then made diat the said 
petition should be withdrawn ; and if there be any such cove- 
nant in the said writing or instrument, the same waa therein 
inserted at the desire of the promoter or others, the agents for 
the said Fellows, and not at the desire of the said Dr. Bent- 
ley, be, the said Dr. Bentley, having always been desirous, 
and having several times endeavoured to have the said visita- 
torial power ascertained by a judicial or other proper determi- 
nation; and the party proponent doth all^e, that the said 
Dr. Bentley consented to the aforesaid agreement, at the desire 
of the major part of all the Fellows of the said College, who 
well liked and approved thereof, and in order to restore the 
peace of the said College, and that all or most of the said Fel- 
lows having been one way or other concerned in the said dis- 
putes, were desirous the same might be amicably adjusted, 
and that the expence thereof might he paid out of the said 
College stock in the manner before set forth, as by the law 
and statutes of the said College they were empowered to do. 



Sentence pronounced upon Dr. Bentley, hy 
Bishop Greene. 

" We, Thomas, by Divine permission Bishop of Sly, and 
Visitor specially autiiorized and appointed, by the fortieth 
chapter of the statutes given by Queen Klizabeth of blessed 
memory to the Master, Fellows, and Scholars of the Collie 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, in the Town and Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of King Henry the Eighth's foundation, to 
examine the Master of the said College for the time being, of 
and concerning certain crimes and enormities mentioned and 
expressed in ^e second member of the stud fortieth chapter, 
having in a certain cause of office depending before me as Vi- 
sitor aforesaid, promoted by the H,ev. Kobert Johnson, clerk, 
Bachelor of Divinity, one of the Fellows of the said College, 
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BgtaoBt the Her. Richard Bendey, Doctor of DiTini^, Mastn appewp. 
of the said College, fully and mBturely conmdeted the evidence d,. bcm- 
read on both sides, as well upon the several articles exhilnted ■«;'• Ocfen. 
and admitted before us on the part and behalf of the said Ro- " 
bert Johnson, and upon which his Majesty's writ of Consulta- 
tion hath been awarded, as on the all^ations given and 
admitted in the said cause on the part and behalf of the said 
Dr. Richard Bentley ; and having likewise considered the 
several arguments of counsel upon the same with great care 
and attention, as I shall answer it to Ahnighty God hereafter, 
am sincerely of opinion, and I do hereby solemnly and finally 
declare, pronounce, and adjudge, as Visitor aforesaid, that the 
said Dr. Richard Bentley, party in the said cause, and Master 
of the said College, is guilty of dilapidation of the goods of 
the said College, and also of violation of the said statutes, and 
that he is duly and legally convicted thereof, before me, as 
Yisitor aforesaid ; and that he, the said Dr. Richard Bentley, 
has thereby incurred the penalty of deprivation of his office of 
Master of the said Collie, inflicted in such eases by the for- 
tieth chapter of the said statutes : and I do accordingly, and by 
the authorily aforesud, pronounce, declare, and adjudge him, 
the said Dr. Richard Bentley, to be duly and legally convicted 
thereof before me, as Visitor aforesud. 



••AprU27ik,n3i:' 



" Thomas Ely." 



DR. BENTLEY'S WILL. 

Extracted from the Registry of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. 



To all whom it may concern. Know ye that I, Richard 
Bentley, Doctor in Divinity, Master of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, being in good health and perfect memory, and 
mindful of the accidents human nature is liable to, do make 
this my last Will and Testament for the disposition of such 
estates and effects as it hath pleased God to bless me with. 
Whereas my son-in-law, the Reverend Deimison Cumberland, 
is indebted to me in the sum of two thousand five hundred 
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APPEND. poimdB, I do herdb; dispose of the same as follows ; viz. To 
Dr. Bent- ™y dftu^ter, Joanna Cumberland, hia wife) five hundred 
iar"! WUL pounds ; to her dau^ter, Joanna, five hundred pounds ; 
to her Bon, Bichard, fire hundred poands ; to her dau^ter, 
Slizabeth Bentley Cnmberiand, five hundred pounds; and 
to her daughter, Maiy, five hundred pounds: tite said 
sums of five hundred pounds to each of the said children 
I win to be paid them when they come of age re^ectively ; 
and in case of t^ death of any of them before they come 
c€age, or of the death of their mother, Joanna, I will that tite 
■hare or legacy of the persons so dying go unongst all the 
Burrivors, equally to be divided amongst them whom I hare 
^ven the aforesaid legacies to. But my mind and will 
is, nevertheless, that in case tho said Joaana, the mother, 
shall have one or more child or children hereafter by the said 
Dennison Cumberland, that in such cose the share or legacy 
of either the said Joanna, the mother, or of any of the afore- 
named children dying before they come of age as aforesaid, 
shall go to such hereafter bom child or children to make up 
to them fire hundred pounds each, or such a proportion 
thereof as the same on an equal diriaion amounts to, and then 
an equal distribution shall be made of any of the aforesaid 
l^iades, which may happen to &I1, equally amongst all <^ 
them. And I will, that my son Cumberland shall have the 
said two thousand five hundred pounds after my decease in 
his hands without allowing any interest for the same till the 
legacies become payable, in consideration of his educating 
them respectively. 

Item, I give to my daughter, Elizabeth Ridge, five hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid her out of my remaining personal es- 
tate; and to Mrs. Mary Ewer one hundred poimds also 
thereout. And I give and devise to my son, Richard Bentiey, 
all my bank stock, and the dividends and produce due thereon. 
I also give and devise to Trinity College the five following 
pictures, viz. Joseph Scaliger's, Sir Isaac Newton's, my spouse, 
Joanna Benti^'s, deceased, and my own, and Baron Ezekiel 
Spanheim's, which I will to remain in the gallery in my lodge 
they are now in. And I further also bequeath to the said 
College all my Greek manuscripts, which were broi^ht from 
Mount Athos, and by me purchased. The rest and residue 
of my library I give to my nephew, Richard Bcntley, whom I 
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make sole executor of my last wiU. And all the test and resi- appbmr 
due of my goods and effects not Kereby before particul&rly p, g,„^ 
bequeathed, I give and bequeath, after my funeral erpeuces, i'j'* WiU. 
to my son Richard Bentley, and my two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Joanna, to be equally divided amongst them. In witness 
whereof I have heretmto set my hand and seal this twenty- 
ninth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and fbrly-one. 

Richard Bentley. 

Sealed, published, and declared by the testator as and for 
his last Will and Testament, in the presence of oa, who sub- 
scribed our names ea witnesses thereto, in his presence. 

William Greaves, 
William Carter, 
John Porter. 

Proved at London before the Worshipful Edward Simpson, 
Doctor of Laws and Surn^te, 10th August, I74@, by the 
oath of Richard Bentley, the nephew and executor, to whom 
administration was granted, having been first sworn duly to 

Chas. Uynelby, ^itegigters. 
John Ioqulden, J 
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him in hit Account of the ita(e of 
learning in Lllliput, ii. 374 ; and note. 

Archdeacon'i parochial riaitadona, much 
neglec(ed formeily, ii 387 r queidoa 
reipectlng the graund of Iheir claimi 
to procnraiioni, il. 388. 

Ariitophanei, Kutter'a edition of, parti- 
culara respecting, L 193; Bentley'a 
obierrHtioni on the two Arat playa, i. 
194. 

Ashenharat, Dr. Ward, aupporta Bent- 
ley, i. 333 ; ia appointed by bim Fhy- 
tic-lellow, i. 246; hta ditrespeeCful 
remark! concerning the Qneen, i. 261, 
962; trial in the Vice Chancellor's 
court, I. 263 : tocka up Clarke, the 
Eiqnira-beKdle, iL 60 ; hi* device for 
airnting the progren of (he grace of 



the Senate against Bentley, U. B9 ; 
bis death, il. 309, melt. 
Aahlon, Dr. Chiilea, Haiter of Jeaua 

College, deaigned for the Prafeaaor- 
ahip of Divinity, Ii. 14 ; aflVonted by 
a remark o( Benttey'a, ii. 48 ; aup- 
poaed to have auisted Middleton in 
hia ' Further Remarks,' &c, il. 144 ; 
hia obaervationa on Thirlby'a Justin 
Martyr, ii, ie7-& 

' Atheiam, Confutation of,' roltfecl of 
Bentley's flrat series of Boyle Lec- 
tures, i. 3a 

Atheisti, diacoiery of attempts by aome 
to propagate their principle* in the 
UniTeriity of Cambridge, Ii. 391 ; 
Mr. Samuel Strult the Oracle of thi* 
sect, ibid. ; remarkable iaeonaist- 
ency of atheittical profeaaDra, ibiil, ; 
Whitehead and Ducket adherents of 
this society, ii. 3j)2. 

Atterbury, Bbhop, tutor to the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, i. 6fi ; hia share Id the 
Pbalaria controiersyi 1. 90 ; probably 
the author of a trad called ' A Short 
Eeriew,' i. 178 i controrersy occa- 

of Bennett, 1. 188, Mti ; hia letter! 
to Dr. ColbaCch, i. 263-4 ; his letter 
to Bentley on hi* edition of Horace, 
i. 323; Is attainted and exiled, il.SOO; 
is auccceded by Bishop Bradford, ii. 
212: his attempt* to ettabliih the 
validity of letten-patent of Jamea I, 
reapecling the election of Weatmin- 
ater acholara lo (ellowahipa of Trinity 
College treated with derision by Beat- 
ley, il. 207 ; Bentley's keen reply to 
an obserralion of his, ibid. nele. 
Atwood, Esquire-beadle of Cambifdge, 
his Journal, IL 33, nole ; arrests Bent- 
ley, il. SI i dies him togire evidence 
before the Vice Chancellor'a court, iL 
178. 
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■•brldi, ■ Greek poet, the originil ewn- 
poeei of the preeent eollectliiD of 
Mtat't FabU*, 1. SS; Tfnrhitt'a 
IHiMTtUion an, i. &7. »<■■ 

Bkker, Dr. John, hii chuacter «nd Kt- 
lachnwnt loBenlley, li. S4i procnrei 
■igtwtuiei tn &TDI1T af Bentlej'i 
■cheme fat t, bargiia with Seijeatit 
HIUer,1i. 86; nmaiki o ' 
action, U. 86. 



mettjr, ii. 83. 

Barnei, JcMbua, hii chancter, coire- 
■poodi with Bentley reipecting Eptg- 
tlea ueribed to Euripldei, i. 63 ; hii 
ringyttr behsTiDDT, i. 64; publiihea 
Ui cdlliaii of Honwr, L 391 ; hii hoi- 
tllltj to Benllej, ibid. ; aeverely crl- 
tidied by BsDtler in hit letter to 
D»Tlea, I. SgSi hi* death and du- 
raner, i. 396. 

Bamliei, Jobn Philip, repotti of hi* 
miracnlau* altalnmenti rnt upon in- 
mffldent authority, i. 9. uott. 

Barrow, Dr. Itiac, fund* provided by 
him fbr the erection of a librai; for 
Trinity Collar, L 206-7- 

Battie, VillUm, candidate for a Un[>er- 
dty tcholanhip, li. 214 ) ii elected in 
preference to Richard Bentley, ne- 
phew of the Doctor, U. 216; fbandi 
the icbolanhip called after hi* name, 
ii. 317 ; regulattoni reipecling the 
election* to it, jUd. 

Benedictlnei of St. Haur, high literary 
reputation of that Sodecy, IL 133 ; 
aiHitance given by them to Benlley 
In hii edition of the New Tertament, 



ibid.; 



■«pect- 



g the Itdic venioD of the Scrip- 
tum, li. 124 ; they are akimed by 
aningemouiciitidin] of BentJey upon 
aieatencelnAuri«ine,iL126i their 
Ueh coiDBundation* of Bentler, ii. 
186. 

Beonelt, the bookieller, his application 
to Bentley liii the Manoacript of Pha- 
larii, i. 68. 98 ; fait death and fiueral 
■enson, i. 183, note. 

BcoUey, Richard, hit birth and pa- 
rentage, i. 1 , 2 i lent to the Qtammar 
School of Wakefield, i. 3 ; sent to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, i. S ; hi* 
college atudiei, L 6, 6 ; specimen of 
his Gngliah verses, 1. 7 ; hi* conlem- 
porariessttheUnlvenily, L 8; com- 
mence* B.A., i. 10; app^Dted Mas- 
ter of Spalding School, L 13; ap- 
pdnted tutor to Biabop SlilllngBeel'* 
■on, i 18 ; hi* thecrit^ical and Hebrew 
■tndica, i. 14; Ua-claaaieal pomiita. 



i. IS ; his late entrance Into holy 
orders accounted for, I 16 ; his real* 
dence at Oifbrd, L 18; hia literary 
acquaintance and employmenta there, 
L 19, 30 ; ord^ned deacon, i. 21 ; 
appointed Chaplain to the Blibop of 
Worceater, iUd. I blls in hi* attempt 
to puRhaae for the Univenity of Ox- 
ford the celebrated Voiiian libtnrj, I. 
21,23; eogagea in a collection of the 
Fragments of the Greek Poeta, i, 38 ; 
and in preparing an edition of the 
-eek Leiicograpben, 
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s, 1. 34 ; ' 



dispute with Hody reapecting the 
name Jf(ifilat,i. 39; commendations 
of cbe learned upon hia ' Appendix,' 
I 31 ; iU style, i. 3S1; his ruk re- 
specting the Sym^Aea, ibid. ; under- 
takea an edition of Maniliua, i. 34; 
his favouralile opinion of that author 
decried in the Phalaris eontroTersy, 
L 34, 35, >i«lei appointed the first 
Boyle lecturer, i. 38— 41 ; fi[*t gives 
a popular exposition of Newton' " 



loveries, i. 42; his c 
i.43; ■ 



a observation* 



with New 
on Gravity, i. 
style, i. 4G ; appointed Prebendary of 
Worcester, i. 47 : hia correspondence 
with Graviui, i. 49 ; and with Bsmea, 
I. B3; appointed Keeper of the King's 
Library, i. 05 ; his second course of 
Bovle's Lectures, i. 56 ; abandons hia 
editioo of PhlloatnluB to Oleariua of 
Leipsic, i. 58; tiecomea involved in 
the Phalaria controversy, i. GS, 65, 
69; origin of it, ibid. ; auiata Evelyn 
in bia ' Diacourae on Medala,' i. 71 > 
ia introduced by him to Mr. Pepys, 
itid. ; appolDled Chaplain to the 
King, i. 73 ; (akea the degree of D.D., 
L 74 ; his Commencement Sermon,!, 
75 ; his Collection of the Fngmenla 
of Callimachua, 1. 76 ; hia firat Dia- 
aertation on Phalaris. i. 78-86; hi* 
account of £aop's Fables, i. 86; ri- 
diculed by Swift In the ■ Tale of a 
Tub,' i. 93—94; proposei the erec- 
tion of a new Hoyal Llbra'ry, i. 95 ; 
forms a literary club, i. 96 ; absurd 
charge* against him, i. 100; Keill's 
attack upon him, i. 110, III ; cari- 
catured at Cambridge, i. 112; crili- 
dacd by Rymer, i. 113; assailed In 
■ The Battle of the Books,' 1. lUi 
his atticturea on Dodwell'a Dt Cytlit 
Vetenm, i. 119; prepares an en- 
larged reply to Boyle, 1. 120; cha- 
racter of it and quotations from it, I. 
121 — 136; unfounded charge of pla- 
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^>rin,i. lS8i fall nfalatloa of Dr. | 
King*! lUBdcB, i. 130 ; writtt an in< 
MTlptloD Jbr Buhsp BliiliageMf ■ mo- 
ouineiil, 1. 1S4, 1S5, IK>1>; hl> «- 
Kniling effbrti foi the pBrduae of the 
Biahop'ilibni7, 1. 138; hUcomplgte 
idccen In the Phduii coDtroTcnr, 
ibid. ; made lifaater of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, i. 140 ; bi« appmnt- 
ment unpopular, L 144 i bit conduct, 
i. 146^1491 li elected Vie* Chan- 
cellor, i. ISO ; his marriage, i- 161 ; 
Hn. Bentlejr'i character. Ibid. ; ad- 
dnw to the King, L 1A3; hii ma- 
lUgement of the UniTerdly preaa, i. 
154 ; otgea Kuitei to publiih an t6i- 
tian of Suidaa, ibid. ; made Aichdea- 
COD ofBIy, i. IM ; become! a mem- 
bei of Convocation, ibid, ; hi) edition 
of Uoran commenced, i. 158 ; hit 
regulatlona rnpecting feUowihipa and 
■cholarahipii i. 1A9 ; acconnt of hia 
early adminiitralion In Trinity Col- 
lege, i. 169— 104 ; hii diapule with 
(he aenior Fellowi, i. 17^ ; prlnti the 
text of Horace, i. 1S8 ; hia ' Critlsl 
Eplatlei' on the Plulv and Climdi of 
Arlati^hanei, i. 1M ; correiponda 
with HematerhuiB, i 196^198 1 hia 
children, I. 200; the Fellom com- 
tjiin of Um for taking papila u 
boarderi at the Lodge, i. SOI ; buildi 
an obwrratory, i. 203 r foandi a 
•chool of Natural Philo»phy, i. 903 1 
hia detigni for tlie repain of Trinily 
Cbapel, i. KOO; hia flnsndal mea. 
anrea, L 209—213 r malTcnation In 
electing a FeUoH, i. 214 ; eipulnon 
of Wyrill and Breril, L 215, 216 ; 
attemft* to deprive the Fellowi of ' 
Comblnation-rooiii, i. S19; upire 
tbcbiahoprickofChicheiter, i. 280; 
hia Appendix to Daviei'i Cicero'i 
Tuaculan Qneitloni, i. 223 1 chaiacter 
of it, i. 224 ; hie commendationa of 
Daviei, ibid. \ probable account of the 
ori^n of the Appendix, i. 225 ; aa- 
alata Needham in bia edition of Hle- 
roclea, L 226; cenaured by Wolflui 
and Warren, i. 237, 288 ; aucceedi in 
eHecting a plan for a netr and Im- 
proved edition of Sir Iiaac Newlon'a 
Prinefyia, i. 388 ; forma a pony 
among the Fellowa, i. 231 ; propoaea 
a new acheme of dividenda, i. 334; 
account of hia proceedings, i. 835^ 
23S! hia acheme fbr improving the 
Colli^ livlnga, I. 238; hii plan re- 
jected by the Seniors, I. 240; op- 
poaed by Edmund HlUer, i. 24' 
quaireh nilh the Seniority, L 34 
their declaration againat him, i. %4 
rcinaikt on hia eondnct, i. 248 ; 



27S : hia aenre (Mtoie tt La Clare, 
L 270 ; aoppoaed motlvea, ibid, i nyt- 
ttrj atteniflng the paMieatioa et the 
• EmendatioDa,' I. 973 ; repHn to La 
Clare's tbreatoing letter, L 274; eM>- 
iDiaa Oronovina, L S7ft-38a ; Ms 
perilous altnslloa on the acccadeai of 
the Tory liUniatry, L 381 ; Us d»- 



against hits, i. 881j m- 
aailedby Bamea in the Prefiua to his 
Hecaer, L 291 ; hia letter to Daiics, 



I of Bamea'a, L 303—298; bii 
interest with tile Queen and the IG- 
nistry, L 397 ! attempts to procure a 
Royal Letter in bis own fiivonr, i. 
898 ; Bishop Moore requires sniweta 
to the accusstions against him, i. 299 ; 
lie pelltiona the Queen against the 
Biahop'a Jurisdiction, Ibid. ; Hr. Se- 
cretary St John directa the Attorney 
and Solidtor General to eiamlne the 
allegatioDS, i. 302 ; their report, iUd. t 
Bentley'i Letter to the Lord High 
Treaanrer, i. 304; remarks on Ma 
change of party, i. 305 ; complstea 
his edition of Horace, i. 357 ; dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Oxford, L 308 ; 
arrogant language of the pre&ce, L 
300 ; hia opinions on the chranoii^y 
ot the wotlu of Hoiace, i. Sllj re- 
ception of the work, i. 813—310) 
bulta in the notes, L 314 ; bililnUa 
attempts to tenniuate the proaecntion 



againa 



I I- i 



deputy Vice Chancellor, L 3; 
sents an address of the Unlreraity to 
the Queen, L 334; severe giaee of 
the Senate agtdnst hin, Hid.} CMD* 
mendationt of him by leaned men, i. 
338—338 ; publication of ColUa^a 
• Discoarae of Free-lhfalking,' L 341 ; 
Bentley's reply to Collins, I. 344— 
S4a 300; character of it, i. 348) 
important remarks on sacred eriti- 
ciim, ibid. \ exposes Collint, I. 353, 
nail! ofhnds Lord Bolinghroke, I. 
353 1 his anawer to the articles of ac- 
cuaatlon Bgainit him, L 358; under- 
takea a new edition of Terence, L 
360 ; his trial commencei, iiid. ; Bi- 
shop Moore's sentence of deprivation, 
i. 363 ; ie reconciled with hia Fel- 
lows, 1. 387 ; his cfaa^w lo " 



i. 370; ■ 



X of the I 



n rtHdnded, i. 1 
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of Ihinlu to him b; the Unlrardly, 
i. S73 ; bit Million on Poftry, i. 379 1 
qaotidon fron it, i. S81 ; attack upon 
it, 1. S83 ; aDanrniaui replf, I. S83 j 
fail dlipool of CDllcg* lifiDgt, i. 889 ; 
nndertkkei an Edition of the Greek 
Tcatuneat, i. S97 ; hii letter Id the 
Archbiabop of CaDtcibuiy, i. 398 j 
corntponda with Biol, L 40S ; pro- 
Jecta an edition of cl«irical autban in 
•ttmi Priadpu Frtderiei, ibid. ; hli 
Tiolent meaiurea againit Uiller, i. 
406 ; till quarrel with Dr. Coibatdi, 
L 409 ; tnggeiti a compromiie nrith 
Hlller, i. 414 i •ncceed* in canyiag 
an addrru to the Throne, i. 419 : fei- 
menE of the Univenity againtt him, i. 
4SI, tn-. deUven a charge to the 
clergy, i. 497 ; attacked by Johnnn, 
in hii Ariitarchiu Aati-Benlleianui, 
il. I,S; and in ■ ballad entitled Tern 
Batlock, il fi ) extiacu Irom It, ii. 6, 
Mil ; bit aernuHi before the King, ii. 
7 ) extract from it, ii. 7, 8 i ia ap- 
pointed Regjiu Proteoor of Divinity, 
11. 8 : hli method! to obtain the ap- 
Hiotmcnt, 11. 11 ) deliTsra hii pric- 
Iccdoo. it 16; reject* 1 John, r. 7, 
ii. 18; hla inaugural ipeeeh, " ~~ 



ii. ai.ii 






gage in the Bangoi 
why ! IL 23; bia eipenalve impnie- 
menti of hia Lodge, ii. St3 ; hii gra- 
nary, ii. 24; accuaed of a colluiive 
aale of wheat, ii.. 37 ( hia receptioD of 
the King and Duke of Somenet at 
Trinity College, ii. 3S ; create* ume 
I>Dcton ofDirinityIn theKing'ipre- 

M^|e«y, Ii. 34 ; demand! an addi- 
tional fee fbr creating the new Doc- 
ton, ii. 37 ; the demand retiited by 
•ereral, eipedally by Conyera Mid- 
dlelon, ii. 38; appeal of the Vice 
Cfalncellor and Heads to the Chan. 
cclloT, ii. 39: oppoiition by the Uni- 
Teraity, ibid- ; grounda of bia claim, ii. 
40; diiappointed in hii eipectation 
of die lupport of Oorernment, ii. 43 ; 
dedinei, in coniequeace, to punue 
the third part of Phileleutberui'a Re- 
mark! on Free-thinking, though loli- 
cited by the Prineeu of Walei to 
fioiah it, ibid. ; bii quarrel with Dr. 
Ricbord Warren, il. 44; quarreli 
with Dr. Oooch, the Vice Chancellor, 
iL 46; and with the other Heidi, ii. 
48; a decree l^om the Vice Chan- 
cellor to arreit him, Ii. 49 ; hii beha- 
viour to Edward Clarke, the Eiquire- 
beadle,whDwai lent to Trinity Lodge 
with the decree of arreit, ii. 40, 50 ; 
bia theme to the eandldatai br fellow- 



ihlpi, Ii. U: Hibmila to be arretted, 
ii. S1 1 proceedlnga of the Vice Chan- 
cellor'a Court againat him, itid. j la 
luipended frma all hia degreei, ii. 63 ; 
appeala to the Delegatei from the aen- 
lence of Iha Court, ibid. ; the appeal 
refiued, U. 6i; prohibited from 
preaching aa R^iu ProfeiMT of Di- 
vinity, UM.; theVicieCbanccUaTand 
hii connaellon are alarmed attha pro- 
bable conaaqaencei of Ibeir own pro- 
cwdinga against Bentley, iL M; hia 
inbmis^ie liebaviour to tba (^lan- 
ccllor, 11. S6 ; who encouragei Che 
proceedingi against him, ibid, ; his 
conduct in cooiequenee of thii, ii. 07; 
Grace of the Senate for hii degrada- 
tion, ii. 68, 69 ; active efforU of bis 
friendi in hia fkvonr, IL S9 ; deprived 
of hii d^rees by the mqority, ii. 60 ; 
petitions Ibe King againit the Uni- 
veraity, ii, 63 ; unlvenal interest ex- 
cited by the quBtion, ii. 66 ; is de- 
fended by A. K. Sykei, ii. 66 ; and 
aiuiled by Sherlock and Middleton, 
ii. 67 — 69 ; writei a pamphlet >«ainit 
Middleton and Miller, ii. 7S; remiikg 
upon it, ibid. ; effect of the contest 
upon the University at large, ii. 76i 
the petition of Trinity College igainat 
him again read at the Council Board, 
ii. 80 ; his device reapecting the peti- 
tion, ii 80, 81 ; he concludes a treaty 
with Miller, il. 83 j opposition of the 
Seniority, ii. 83; his luceessful mea- 
■ures to procure their ranieuc, iL 84, 
66 ; remark! on the traniBcCion, ii. 
86; hii wanioa abuse of authority, 
pending Ml treaty with Miller, ii.89; 
Squire'! appeal to the Biihop of Ely 
against bim, ii.90; Middleton's pam- 
phlet against hii College gaveimmeiit, 
Ii. 01 1 Benlley procure! iti censure 
by (he Seniority, ii. S3 ; copy of the 
decree, ii. 93, 94, note ; be suipeda 
Colbitch of being the author, ii. 04; 
prosecute! the publiiher, il. 96 ; and 
afterwards proaecutes Middleton upon 
hii conteaiion of the luthonfaip, il. 
08 ; refiiiet to preienl Dr. Colhateh 
to the living of Orwell, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Slubbe. ii. 98; conteit 
between them, il. 99; proposes an 
accommodatiun, and is Anally obliged 
to give way, ii, 101, 102; hisconduct 
respecting Catechedcal Lectures, ii. 
103; his treatment of Hailed and 
Cruster, il. 104 ; and of Bouquet, iL 
106 ; patronizes Dr. Whitfield, ibid. ; 
the design of a Royal viii la tion aban- 
doned, ii, 107 ; an attempt ii made to 
deprive Benlley of hii profesiorsblp, 
II. 108; applfralion to the Court of 
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King'iBencb fbi the pnrpoK, H. 109; 
Bentley'i reply to the depoiitlDn, 
ibid. ; clectiDD Tor M.P. of the Unl. 



nity, effect 






future fortuoei of Benller, ii. 110, 
111! account of hiacbildienJL 112t 
and or fail intiinste scquslntsnce, ii. 
114; Dr. DaTlea' high CDmmendi- 
lioni of him in the Dedication of hit 
edition of Cicero Dt Ji^oJura DetrTm, 
ii. 115 ; copy «f Che D«dicBlion, ibid, 
note i ■Ingulir deference of Daviei to 
the authority of Bentley in his 2nd 
edition of lie Tuirulam Diipalatimu, 
ii. 116 T hia domestic bebits, ii. 
117; account of the progreuof hii 
edition of the New Teitameut, 
iL 118 ; zealoutly auitted by Wet- 
aUin, ii. 120: and hy John Walker, 
il. 122 ; and hy the Benedictinet of 
St- MaoT, ii. 123; curious cireum- 
ilance rEspecting the Itaiic Verttoit of 
the {Scriptures, ii. 124; Bentley's re- 
queit for collating of MSS. supported 
by Montftucon, ii. 125 ; he slamu 
the Benediclinet by an ingenious 
criticism upon a sentence in Au^i- 
line, ibid. \ his proposals for publish- 
ing an edition of the New Testament, 
ii. 1S7, nott I remarka upon his spe- 
dnen, il. 139i remarks of his ene- 
mies upon the proposals, ibid. ; espe- 
cially of Mlddleton in his ' Remarks,' 
Ii. 130; obseFTstions upon them, ii. 
132: Bentley suspects Colbatch lobe 
the author, ii. 134 ; his reply, ibid. ; 
virulent abuse of Colhstch, ii. 136 i 
the reply it ceniured by the Heads, 
and the printer prosecuted by Col-, 
batrb in the Vice Chancellor's court, 
ii. 139 ; Smalbroke's letter to him on 
the disputed text, 1 John *. 7., it. 
148; his edition of the New Testa- 
ment not stopped (as haa been sup- 
posed) by Middlecon's pamphlet, 

tion, 'iL 147 ; aUs io his attempc Id 
Import paper duly free, ii. 148; em- 
ploya Daiid Casley to rollate the 
Oxford MSS., ii. 149; Middleton, 
baTing been codTJeted of ■ libel lu 
bis ' True Sute of Trinity College,' 
begs pardon of him, ii. 153 i disputes 
the opinions of Edmund Chishull, re- 
■pecdug an ancient Greek inscription 
found St Sigeum, ii. 158; hia inge- 
niouB reatoralion of an old Dalian in- 
•criprion, ii. 160 ; Ms edition of Ho- 
race censured by Cunningham, ii. 
161—6; ia Tiolently attacked by 
Styan Thirlby in the preface and 
dedication of his edition of Justin 
Martyr, ii. 1^7; is h'«hly commended 
VOL. II. 
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by Professor Smith in the pre&ce to 
the Uarviaiia 'Mnunrarm of Cotei, 
ii. 168; revises (he Theriaca of Ni- 
cander, at the instance of Dr. Mead, 
iL 170 ; is attacked in ■ The Spy,' ii. 
171 ; Bentley's declared opinion of 
the character and talents of Mr. 
Boyle, ii. 172; copy of verses by 
Bentley, ii. 171; Col batch conlinues 
his prosecution against him foralibel, 
ii. 17a ; Bentley cited to give evidence 
in the Vice Chancellor's court, ii. 176; 
arthiUy eludes [he summons, ii. 177; 
' a rule granted by the Court of King'a 
Bench to stop (he proceedings of the 
University against him, ii. 178; (he 
proceedings >giins[ him dropped, ii. 
182 ; he prosecutes Colbatcb's Jut 






Middiet. 



a Lali 



tract respect- 



ing the arrangement of the books i 
the Univenity library, ii. 200; pro- 
secutes Middleton for a reSection on 
the Judges of the King's Bench, ii. 
241 ; the Judges give their opinions, 
on Bentley's suspension, against (he 
Unirertity, ii. 304 ; peremptory Man- 
damus of the Court to restore him to 
his dcgreei, ii. 205, 206 : is restored 
after a deprirstian of five years and 
a hair, ii. 208 ; Middleton's action for 
the recovery of four guineas renewed, 
il. 209; Bentley refunds them, ii. 
SIO; declines the olTer of Chebishop- 
rick oFBrlstol, iL211 ; great expense 
orhislaw-iuiU,iM(f.! his rough reply 
to the Judges at Trinity Lodge, ibid. ; 
atiecdole of bim, respecting his beha- 
iriour a> Moderator in the flr^I Diri- 
nity act aher his restoration, ii. 313, 
nelt ; bii conduct with reapect to his 
nephew, Richard Bentley, candidate 
for a Unliersily scholarship, ii. 214, 
215; " 



of Ten 



n of Ten 



id ii. 1 



ii. 217 i causes 
him and Dr. Han 



plant that of Hare, ii. 225 : character 
and contenta of Bentley's edition, ii. 
336-227 ; his hasty edidon of PhK- 
drus, ii. 229; exposed by Hare, in Ms 
Epitlab Critica, ii. 233 ; rupture be- 
tween him and Burmsn, ii. 238 ; edi- 
tion of Lucan, ii. 237 ; perseveres in 
his design oF publishing the New Tes- 
tament, il 239 ; obtains collations of 
a considerable part of the Vatican MS. 
ibid. 1 controversy with Burford re- 
apecting the selection of Public Orator, 
ii. 243 ; appoints Dr. Newcome his 
Deputy in the Divinity School, ii. 
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346 1 brief review of mwk [rsniai;- 
(ioni in the lail fin yeiit, ibid. ; op- 
pnition to him at an eud, ii. 348 ; 
fail tan ii choMQ Fellow, iMd. ; hii 
conduct nipecting the teaae of Muum 
Houw, in the City of Voik, u. 349 ; 
and reipecting the South Hemdow, IL 
Sftl ; builda & lumPieT reiidcnce it 
Over, neu Cunbrldge, wheie he hod 
KD anniiil fishing puty, tbid- ; coni- 
pleCN the repain uid decontloni of 
Ttinitr Cbapel, ind erecta (he clock, 
dUl, and belli, Ii. 2S3 1 prewnU the 
old dock to Dr. Coliulch for fail 
Church at Ornell, ii. 353; enumera- 
tion of diatlnguiihed icholui admit- 
ted by him to fellowihipi, ibid, note / 
r^ecti Benjamin StillingBcet, grand- 
«oo of the biihop, ii. 3M ; incur* 
much odium in canaeqnence, Ibid. ; 
Colbateh takei advantage of the out- 
cry agaioit him, Ii. 2M, 3S6 1 Bent- 
ley deniei the auumed validity of the 
Icltera of Jame* I., 11. 360 I and defie* 
bit opponents, ibid. ; the Seniority 
nnanimouily agree to support him, 
ibid, ; his eSbrU in aeoiTing the re- 
turn of the Hon. Edward Finch and 
the Hon. Tbomai Town*bend, as 
Members of Parliament for the Uni- 
versity, greatly itrengthen bis inte- 
rests against hit opponent^ ii. 303; 
freih attempts to procure a visitation 
oF Trinity College, iiid. ; Bve leading 
counsel concur in pronouncing that 
the Bishop of Ely is Visitor of Trinity 
College, iL S64; creates flfty-eigbt 
Doctors of Divinity on the occaiion of 
the visit of George II. in 1738, ii. 
S6S 1 entertains tbe King at his Col- 
lege, ibid. ; soon recovers from a dan- 
gerous illness, ii. 367 j ^ves hit 
daughter Joanna in marriage to Mr. 
D. Cumberland, ibid. ; Colbatcfa re- 
news bis eSorti to call him to account 
before the Visitor, ibid. ; his treatment 
ofRobertJohnsoti, Fellow of Trinity, 
who Joins Colbstch's party against 
him, ii. 269; he anticipateB his pro- 
■ecutors, ii. 370 ; draws up a peti- 
tion to the King, ibid. ; tumultuous 
meeting at the College Chapel, ii. 
371 ; the petition is presented to the 
King by Mr. Qreaves, ii. 372i writes 
a pamphlet entitled ' The Case of 
Trinitj- College, whether the Crown 
ar Bishop of Ely be the General VI. 
aitor,' ii. 373; Coibatch's reply, ii. 
374 i the Privy Council declines all 
interference, il. 27G ; Bentley'i dis- 
pute with Archbishop Wake on the 
library-keeper's place, ibid. ; decided 
by the Attorney General, ii. 278 { 



obtains an order of the Seniority that 
■II eipenset resulting Awn these 
proceedings should be deftrayed from 
the revenues of the College, ii. 280 ; 
is cited by Bishop Greene, ibid. ; ap- 
plies to the Court of Kiug'i Bench tor 
a prohibition, vrhich is refused, ibid. ; 
the Bishop sends him a copy of tbe 
articles agdnst him, ii. 382 ; charge 
of daily neglect of service in the Col- 
lege Chapel, ibid, f defends himself 
upon the ground of delicate health, 
iMdl and ii. 283 Bale ,' general remarka 
upon the articles, iL 283 ; he ^ipean 
at Ely House, ii. 384 ; his (AJecUons 
against (he articles, ibid. ; applie* a 
second time to the Court of King's 
Bench for a prohibition, ii. 286 ; the 
prohibitiou continued, IL 286; re- 
sumes bis edition of the New Teata- 

Delaay and Mr. Doyle reapecting tlw 
verse of the Heavenly Witnewet 
found in a Greek US. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, iL 387, 
and Bo(( ; corresponds sJso with 
Baron de Stoich respecting the Va- 
tican US., ii. 386 ; probable reason 
for the non-appearance of the edition 
of the New Testament, ii. 289; rule 
fbr a prohibition made absolute, ibid.; 
Bentley'i management in defeating 
the proceedings of the Bishop of Ely, 
ii. 290 ; reTuses the offer of the 
Deanery of Lincoln, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Gee, ii. 291 ; received 
In triumph by his adherents on hii 
return to Camiiridge, Ii, 393; sati- 
rical lines written upon the occaiian, 
ibid, nott; vindictive measures against 
his prosecutors, 11. 296; hia severe 
treatment of Ingram, Uason, and 
Pame, il. 396-8; hia pthy reply to 
tbe last, Ii. 398 ; the Court of King'* 
Bench overrules hia objections against 
Bishop Greene's proceedings ii. 399 ; 
tbe Judges entertain doubta respect- 
ing tbe validity of (he statutes of £li- 
labetb, ii. 300; new complexion of 
the case in consequence, ibid. ; they 
continue the prohibltioD on Bishop 
Qreene, ii. 301 ; termination of the 
cause, ii. 303 ; expenses of the two 
parties, tftU. ; situation of atblis afker 
the decision oF tbe Judges, ii. 303 ; 
Coibatch drawl up a new set of arti- 
cles, ibid.i Bentlcj's measures against 
the Visitor, il. 304; petition* the 
King, ibid. \ Bishop Greene greatly 
displeased at this, a 306; the At- 
torney General refuses thejinf, ibid.; 
the case carried by writ of error to 
the House of Lords, iUd,i Bentley's 
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leqtuiatMce wilh Lord Chuuellor 
Kiag, IL SOSi in in the Cattanlui 
Library, iL 30iB ; origin of Bentlc]''! 
edition of Millon'i Fvsdiae Loit, ii. 
309; hlawantofqimliflraUonforthii 
work, iL 310 { hla notion of a fictl- 
lioua roisei, iL 311 ; pruumptaoiu 
character of the book, U. 313; pub- 
lic opinion of it, tL 318 ; real 
mrrita of hit edition of Milton, 11. 
320 ; pnblicaliani igiinit it, ii. 323 ; 
eip«cially Peuce't ' «e«ien,' iL S23 ; 
Colbatch'i able pamphlet on the Vi- 
■ilatorialjuriKliction of the Biibop of 
Ely, IL 32S ; Bentley'i Ireatmei 
Mr. Porter Thomson, ibid. ; the c; 
between bim and Bithop Greene 
eomei on in the House of Lordi, il. 
328-7; Biabop Sheriock'a ponerful 
(peech agalnat him, ii. 337 ; the 
lionae rCTeriea the judgment of the 
Court of King'a Bench, ii. 328 ; detail 
of the proceedingi, iL 328. 337 : 
BenCle; commencei an edition of 
Homer, IL 331 ; hli aecond iHel at 
Ely HouK, II. 337 ; hit ' I>elenji*e 
Plea,' Ii. 337-8; evidence for the 
proaecution and defence, ii. 339 ; 
heada of accusation against him, ii. 
340 : expense of the defence, ii. 343 ; 
la sentenced to be deprived of bta 
Mastership, il. 344 ; repotted dissent 
of the Bishop's asBessors, ibid. ; his 
decice to frnitrate the lenience, IL 
&16; Dr. Hacket, the Vice-maiter, 
negleets to execute the sentence 
■gidnst him, il. 348 ; reaigna, and is 
locceeded by Dr. Richard Walker, 
it 349 i Bentley u enabled to main- 
tain hia iMtion, throagh a probable 
error in the statute, ii. 3fll ; Colbatch 
petitions the House of Lords Ibr exe- 
cution of the teutenee, ii. 363 ; Dr. 
Richard Walker eSbcIs a compromise 
between him and some of hia tnoit 
actlie opponents, ii. 354 ; resumes 
Ml edition of Homer, ii. 3A6 ; parti- 
cnlar account of it. ii. 360; great 
difficulty of the anderlaking, ii. 36A ; 
restore! the use of the Digaama, il 
361 ; history of bis discovery of !t, 
il. 362; Dawei's enmity ggaJnsC him, 
il. 367 ; probable causes of it, il. 
368-9; Heyne'i satiifactlon on re< 
ceiving his corrected copy of Homer, 
iL 371, and nolt I Pope's hostility to 
him,iL379; remarkson it, IL 372-3, 
his opinion of Pope's tranilation of 
Homer, ibid ; lines against hint 
by Pope in the Dunciad, ii. 375; 
the lines altered in a subsequent 
edition, ii, 378 ; attacked by Mal- 
let, in his ' Poem on Verbal Cti- 



tlciim,* lUd. ; and by Pope, in his 

' EplsUe to Dr. Arbulhnot,' IL 378; 
a Mandamus it addressed to the Bi- 
thop of Ely to cotnpel Dr. Walker to 

ii. 380 ! a tldrd Mandamus to enforce 
the exeeulion of the sentence against 
bim, iL 382) the Court of King's 
Bench discharges the rule, iL 384 i 
the contest Anally tenuituled by the 
death of Bishop Greene, in 1738, it. 
385 ! bring, an action against Dr. 
Colbatch for praiies due to him as 
Archdeacon of Ely, ii. 387 ; 'he ease 
is decided in his favour, il. 389 ; dis- 
covery of a sect of Atheiata in the 
University, ii. 391 1 his behaviour at 
the trial of Ducket for the propaga- 
tion of atheistical principles, iL 394; 
hia treatment of [he ■ Society for the 
encouragement of Learning,' iL396; 
publishes his edition of Manlllua, iL 
897; ohiervationa on it, iUrf. ; laaf- 
Aided with a paralytic stroke, ii. 398 ; 
is disabled ftom pursuing his edition 
of Homer, IL 399 ; death of Mrs. 
Bentley, ibid.; his companions and 
amusemenlit ii. 400 ; his domestic 
habits, ibid, ; Cumberland's account 
ofhim,lL 401-4; Is attacked by Pope 
in the fourth book of the Dunciad, il. 
405-6; hia behaiiour to Miller the 
botanial, iL 406 ; Warburton'a treat- 
ment of him, ii. 409; his sagacious 
correction of a copy of a Greek In- 
scription, IL 411-12) his last lllnei* 
anddeath, IL413; his foneral, ttU. : 
diapoaition of hia property, ii. 414) 
hia library and papers, ri.416| re- 
marks on his personal character, iL 
416 ; his literary merits, 417. 

Bentley, Richard, son of Dr. Benllejr, 
account of him in early youth, II. 112; 
made Felhiw of Trinity Collie, IL 
248: bis father's bequest* to him, 
iL 414. 

Bentley, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Doctor Bentley, faercharacter.lL 119 j 
married to Humphrey Ridge, Esq. 
i). 400 ; afterwards to the Rev. Jamet 
Faveil, il416. 

Bentley, Joanna, youngest danghter of 
Dr. Bentley, remarkaljle for the gracea 
ofhermind and person, IL 113) linei 
in commendation of her, Inserted In 
the Spectator, by Byrom, ibid.; mar- 
ried to Mr. Denlson Cumberland, IL 
287. 

Bentley, Richard, nephew of Dr. Bent- 
ley, particulars of his contest far a 
Univenlly Scbolatiblp, iL 2I4-1B; 
fendeavouri to dissuade his uncle from 
publishing hit edition of Milton, it. 

Gg2 )l 
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31A; edit! hii klUiiUiiu, li. 397 i 
Bentley'i booki luid papera bequest- 
cd lo hiiD, il. 413 i gt*et & put to 
Cumbcrliind, Ibid. ; leiivci i part to 
Trinity College, ibid. 

Bentlej, Thamu, nephew of Dr. Bent- 
ley, publishei B imill edition of Ho- 
race, i. 340; hii literary excurgion 
through France and Italy in 172&, ii. 
339; UiitU Dr. BenUey inhliedition 
af the Sew TeaEBmenl, by collating 
MSS. in Parii, Rome, ftc, ibiii. ; brief 
■ceount of hii literary punuits and 
trBve1>,ii.23S-42| Dr. Daviei'i paperi, 
committed to his care by Dr. Mead, 
■re, thrau);h hii careleunett, defray- 
ed by fire, ii. 3Ji7 i acconntof the aC' 
ddent, fUd. and avM; hia edition 
of the hymni of Callimachua, and of 
Caur'i Commentsrioa, ii. 407 1 bii 
death, il. 408. 

Bergler, Stephen, hii eminent ikili in 
the Greek language, i. 377 i rericwt 
the eonlroieny od Menander, ibid. 

Berkeley, Dr. George (Biahop of Clayne), 
repliei toColIini.i. 343. 

Bernard, Dr. Edward, hii correipond- 
ence otlh Bentiey reapecting the 
Appendix to the Chronicle of MoicAu, 

■ 1.28. 

Biblialhtca LUtroHa, ■ clastical miscel- 
lany edited by Dr. Samuel ieVb, ac- 
count oflt.U. 169. 

Bibliolheqiu UaivtruUe, John L« Clerc 
one of the principal nritcra in, i. 207. 

BibliBlheyue Cheitie, a quarlerijr re»lew 
of literary publicatioiia, conducted by 
Le Clerc, L S67. 

Blei, John ChriiliBn, coircipondi with 
Bentley reipectlng Heiychiui, i. 40fi. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, lee Si. JeAa. 

Boulter, Dr. Hugh, Dean of Chriet- 
Church, appointed Archbiabop of Ar- 
magh, li. 211. 

Boyle, the Honourable Robert; hia 
death and character i. 37; hia lec- 
tureihlp, i. 38; Bentley appointed 
lint lecturer, ibid, 

Boyle, the Honeurable Charles (Ear! of 
Oncry), appointed ediior of Phalarii, 
J. 64 ; hia character, L 64, 66 ; appliea 
to Bennet, the bookieller, for a colla- 
tion of the King'i manuacript, i. 6b ; 
hia rellectioni upon Bentley, l. 69; 
hii ExaminalloD of Bentley'a Diuer- 
talion, I. 97 ; rcmarki upon it, ibid. 
DOI; quotatloiufromil, I. 103-107; 
cauaea of i(a popularity, i. 107; ii 
himaelF ditutiiRed with the prrlbrm- 
ance of Atterbury and hia other u- 
riilaati, i. 109 ; add lo have riaited 
Bentley at Cambridge, ii. 172; ii 
c Tower on Buapicion 



of being engaged In the plat for the 

reatoration of the Fretender, ii. 309. 

DrcTal, John Duntnt, account of hiiei- 
pulaian from hie fellowihip by Bent- 
ley, i. 21S ; hia history, ibid. 

Brookbank, Dr. John, friend of Bent- 
Icy ; hii character, i. 186 : complaint 
againit him ai Official of the Arch- 
deacon, i. 334 : hia death, iL 212 ; hia 
epitaph, written by Bentley, ibid. 

Bunnan, Peter; hiahoatilityto LeClerc, 
i. 272 ; bis edition of Petroniua Arbi- 
ter, ibid. ; Le Gazettier MaHeur, ibid. ; 

iey'a ' Emendatiotia on the Fragmenta 
of Menander and Philemon,' ibid. ■. 
puhiiiheathemwitha preface, 1.273; 
Bentley'i renewal of hia correapoad- 
ence with him, ii. 118; publislica an 
editJoD of Fhodnu, 11. 23fi; rapture 
between Bentley and him, IL 236-7; 
hia edition of Lucan, ii. SSa 
Byrom, John ; linea in the Spectator, 
in commendation of Joanoa Bentley, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Bentley, 
written byblm, iLllS; remarki on 
tbem, Md. 

C. 



renlly of; extraordinary 
number oTatudenti there, at the time 
of Bentley'a admiiaiDn, i. fi ; objects 
of aludy at thai time, I. 7 ; unsatii- 
factory mode which Gitmerly pre- 
vailed in the diatribution of academi- 
cal honnun, 1. 10; preaent plan, i. 
II ; felinwabipa at St. John's College, 
ibid. ; Bentley renovatei the Unirer- 
aitjpreu, 1.73. 153; brief history of 
Trinity College,!. 140; Queen Anne'i 
Tiiit to, i. 183; deputation appointed 
to represent the Univeralty at the Ju- 
bilee at Frankfbrt on the Oder, L 191 ; 
omit! to address the Queen on the 
diamiaiai of the Whig miaiitry, I. 
280 ; itate of politics at the general 
election, IMd. ; eipuisionofProfeiaoT 
Whision, i. 290; address to die 
Queen, i. 334; remarks on Univer- 
sity politics, i. 37fi ; comparison with 
thoae of Oifbrd, ibtd. ; Royal preaent 
of Biibop Moore's library to the Uni- 
venity, i. 377 ; George 1. tIuIs the 
Uniienrity, ii. 31 ; great agitation 
produced by the quarrel with Bent- 
ley, ii. 76 ; the design of a Royal 
visitation abandoned, il. 107 ; election 
of M.P. for the University, ii. 110; 
■ rule from the Court of King'i 
Bench, to stop the proceedings of the 
Univenily against Bentley, iL 178: 
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BEnaejf petitiona the Court of King'i 
Bench to oblsln Erom the UniverBicy 
his reiLondon lo hit iegna, il. 190 ; 
the Uniiiereily employ) Sir Philip 
Torke a* counsel, iL 199 ; long rain- 
neiioD betveen Ibe UniTcnity and 
hii family, ibid.; itate of the cue 
between the Univeraity and BenUey, 
il. 203; the Judgei of the Cuurt of 
Xing'! Bench dellrer theii opinioni 
teriatim tgtiast the Univenity, ii. 
204 ; Chief Justice Pntt deliven the 
final Judgment of the Court against it, 
ii. 206; proceeding! of the Univer- 
lity in consequence, ibid. ; a protet- 
■orship of Modem HUiory founded 
by George I. ii. 210; the Senate 
gives a double vote lo the VicC'Chan- 
celior In equally balanced caees, ii. 
215 ; origin of that reguladon, ii. 
214-18; election of Public Orator, ii. 
242; political event! there upon the 
death of George I. in 1J27, ii- 261 i 
account of the general election, ii, 
262; George II. visit! the University, 
ii. 264 ; present! 20001: toward! the 
completion of the Senate House, IL 
266, and note ; the new Senate House 
completed, ii. 293; cereinoniea at its 
opening, ii. 292-3j Taylor', music 
speech, ii. 204 ; diacovery of an at- 
tempt to propagate alheiatical princi- 
ples there, ii. 301. 
Carielon, Lord,PresidentDf the Council, 
~ " la Dr. Colbatch, in the cue of 
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i. 194. 



Carteret, Lord, Secretary of Stale; Dr. 
Freind uses hii interest with him in 
behalf of ColhatcK, in tbe case of 7iu 
Acadtmican, ii. 184 ; tab promiaes, 
and !ub!equent conduct, ii. 188 ; holdi 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland at the 
lime when Wood's patent waa attack- 
ed by Swift, iL 323-4 ; hii intimacy 
with Bentley, and hii love of classical 
lileralure, ibid. ; amusing anecdote 
respecting him and Bentley, iAid.Rofe,' 
his speech in the House of Lords in 
the case of appeal between Bishop 
Greene and Bentley, ii. 332-3; urges 
Bentley to underttjie an edition of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, iL 364. 

Casley, David, Bentley's deputy in the 
King's and Cattonian librarle!, em- 
ployed bv him to collate the Oxford 
MSS. for hia edition of the New Testa- 
ment, ii. 149. 

Chiihull, Edmund, poblishe! a com- 
mentary on an ancientGreek intcrip- 
don found at Sigeum, ii. 166-7 j hia 
opinioni diiputed by Bentley, ii. 
168-9; Beniley'siagadauecoraecl' 
of a copy of ■ Greek iiiscriplioD, 



EX. iaS 

lerled by him in hli Jatifuitalti 

.^na(ic<I,ii. 411-12. 
Clarke, Edward, Eaquire-beadle, hIa 

conduct and treatment respectlntg Ihe 

decree of arrest against Bentley, ii. 

49-AO. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his edition of 

Cieiar's Commentariea, t. 336; hia 
of Bentley, 



337; Bentley'! letter to 



; his 



edition of Homer's IlUd, iL 36a 
Clergy, English, non-juring temper la 

1716, i. 425, 426. 
Colbatch, Dr. John ; correapondence be- 
tween him and Atterbury, i, 263 ; ac- 
count of him, L 383-6; his conduct 
in College, i. 388 ; Bentley offers to 
bim the Vice-maatership, i. 389 ; 
quarrels with him, L 410; his ietteia 
to Bishop Fleetwood, ii. 30 : his Com- 
memoration sermon, ibid. ; his earnest 
endeavoan to solicit the attention of 

College, ii. 7S; in vainaoilciti Biihop 
Fleetwood to interfere, ii. 88: urges 
Squire to appeal to the Visitor against 
Bentley'!rcjectionorhini,iL90; di!- 
putea Bentley'! interpretation of B 
College statute, ii. SI ; daima Ihe 
living of Orwell, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Stubbe, ii. 98; accused by 
Bentley of being the aullior of tha 
' Remarks' written by Middleton, on 
the ' Propooals' for a new edition of 
the New TeiUment, ii. 134 : is viru- 
lently abused by him, iL 13fi; seeka 
redresa for the iiyury, il. 138 ; proae- 
cutes the prUiter in the Vice ChanceU 
lor's court, iL 139; declines to present 
tbe Ihanka of the Senate to the Earl 
of Nottingham, ii. 141; is dissuaded 
from publishing hia ' Case of Richard 
Bentley,' &c, il. 151 ; contlnuei hia 
prosecution of Bentley for a libel, ii. 
175; writes ./u^cffiJenJiwn,!!. 179; 
eitract! from it, il. lBO-1 ; the pub- 
lication pmacculed by Bentley, ii, 
183; is greatly alarmed, IMii. ; inla- 
reat in his favour with Ihe Miniaten, 
iL 184; the publisher il committed, 
il. 186; his iaterriew with Chief 
Jus^ce Pratt, il. 185-6; il publicly 
declared to be the author by the pub- 
lisher, IL 186; aolicits the Xing'! 
pardon, 11. 187; (be encouraging 
promises of Lord Tnwnihcnd and 
Lord Carteret, ii. 188 ; fiirther ac- 
count ofhia case, ii. 193; parliculan 
ofbis treatment by Lord Town!hend 
and Lord MacclesSeld, ii. 19&-e ; >i 
committed, il. 197 ; hia sentence, iL 
196 ; speech of Mr. JiL'.tlce Poi 
concrrning Jm ifcadcaicHtH, il, 
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Benltejr oSen to bim the old clock of 
Trinity Collrge for hi> Church at Or- 
wfU, ji. 253 i Ukei idianlage of the 
outciy (gainst Benllcy, in consequence 
of bis rejection of Biihop Sdlling- 
Reel's grandson, to Tenew his efforts 
Bgainsl him, ii. 266; particulan of 
hia spplicalioD (o Bishop Gibson, iMd.1 
•oliciu the Dean and Chipler of Wat- 
miDBler to interfere to procure the 
■ppmntmeDt of a Viiilor for Tiiaily 
College, iL 356 i renews bis prose- 
cution of Bentley, ii. 2(». 267 )il 4^ 
listed only by Parne, Ingram, and 
Mason, ibid. ; u soon ahemardi join- 
ed by Robert Johnson, ii. 289 1 ac- 
count ofhim, ibid.; Colbalch's reply 
to Bentley's ' Case of Trinity Coil^e,' 
ii. 274; appeals (a Archbiibop Wake 
respecting Bentley's nephew, the Li- 
brarian, iL 27s : i> afflicted with ill- 
nest, and Johnson it deputed to act ai 
promoter of the suit against Bentlej, 
ii. 2781 is poweriUlly aided by Mr. 
Edward Smith, i&id. ; the Judges dis- 
cover a flaw in the proceedings, ii. 
SOli terroinalionafthecauseincon- 
■equence, iUdL ; eipentei of Colbatch 
and Sentley, ii. 302; situation of 
afTaira ofier the deciaioD oftbe Judges. 
Ii. 303 ,' Colbatch draws up a new set 
of articles, ibid. ; satisfies Bishop 
Greene respecting the eipenses of the 
pioceedinga against Bentlejr ; il 307 
aud nsfe ; his able pamphlet in de- 
fence of the Bishop of Ely's nntalo- 
lial power, ii. 32S ; tbe case coinea on 
in the Houm of Lords, ii. 326; the 
House reverses the judgment of the 
Court of King's Bench, ii. 328 ; is 
candidate to represent in ConTocation 
the clergy of the diocese of Ely, ii. 
350; petitions the House of Lords 
for execution of the sentence agaii ~ 
Bentley, ii. 363 ; Colbatch appUes 
Ibe Court of King's Beach for a Ml 
damus, wliich is granted, it. 356 ; ti 
minalion of tbe contest by the death 
of Bishop Greene, 1737, )L 386; Col- 
batch's expenses, ii. 386; Bentley.as 
Archdeacon of Ely, brings an actic 
against him, ii. 387; the case is d 
ciiled against him, ii. 380 ; hii ab 
tract, 'The case of Proxies payable 
ecclesiastical Visilon,' ii. 300; h 
deaib, ii.420. 
Complutensian edition of the Kbie, the 
Vatican MS. not uied in revising the 
- It of, ii. 140. 



(essor at Cambridge, i. 202 ; bis ob- 

•erralions and lectures, i. 203 ; super- 
intends the repairs of Trinity College, 
Cbapel, i. 208 ; the moat distinguished 
of Beulley's partiiani, 1, 233; hia 
shan in the new edition of Newton's 
Prindpia, i. 229.338; u^es Bencley 
to write the Pre&ce, i. 339; hia 
commendBtion of Bentley, ibid. ; bis 
death, L 401 ; the inscriptian on his 
irriueu by Bentley, i. 402, 



Crosse, Dr., is elected to taeeeed Dr. 
Oooch as Vice Chancellor, IL 140i 
bis character and conduct, ibid. ; li 
le-elecled Vice Chancellor, iL 176: 
grants Di. Colbatcb's petition against 
Bentley, ibid. ; lays Che first stone of 
the Senate Home, 1722, ii. 199. 

Cumberlandi Richard; bis remarks ttpon 
Dr. Bentley'i origin, L I, 2 r ioacra- 
rscy of them, note, i. 3^- publisbei 
Newton's four letleia to Benaey, L 
43, wti ! bis acoounC of Dr. Bentlejr, 
from hit ' Memoirs,' ii. 401-4. 

Cunningham, Alexander, diacoferi Btnt^ 
ley's authorship of the Emendations 
on the fragments of Menander and 
Philemon, i. 274 : some account of 
him, li. 161 ; distinguished from the 



Davies, Dr. John, Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, hit edition of 
Cicero's Tuscubin Questions, L 2S3i 
Bentley'i emendationt, ihid.\ Bent- 
ley's letter to him, exposing the 
errors of Barnes In hii edition of 
Homer, i. 293: appointed President 
of Queen's, ii. 13; supports Bender 
when candidate for the DtTinily Pro- 
fessorship, ii, 14, 16; created D.D. 
in the King's pretence, il. 34 ; opposei 
the vote for degrading Bendey, iL 61, 
Kiae I his edition of Cicers de Naitiru 
Deerum. iL 116; his death, iL 366; 
bii papers, committed by Dr. Mead to 
the care of Thomas BeDliey, are un- 
fortunately destroyed by Are, 11.366-7. 

Davres, Hichard, hit disingenuous treat- 



'•"n. U. 161 ; hi* ((count of the 
^«^ Higamma in hii Miictllaiua 
WWcB, ii. 367 1 his enmity «guiut 
""JW, iL 368 ; probable csuM ot it. 
'I- 969-70; hia extniordtiiary diU- 
frenee, ii. 3«g ; remarks on hii bank, 
■ntf. ; hit unjuai tmtmenE of Bent- 
«Tj iWd. : bii knowledge of the 
^Igamtaa derived whoLy ftom Bent- 
'1i ii- 370] hit yulpr and quanel- 
■ome habiu^ iL 371 ; failure of bii 
■ttempiito appropriate to hunaslf the 
credit dai to Beatley, ibid. 

Oelany, Dr. p., Benlley communicatea 
■ith him and Mr, Doyle reapecting 
the diiputed irau of the Heatenly 
Wltneue5,fbut>d in the Dublin Greek 
Ms. ii. 28a i hii opinion on that 
controTCny, Ii. 287, "("■ 

>>e Fauw, John Comaliiu, hli literary 
character, L 277 ; hit book agalnit 
Bentley, under die name ofPbilargy- 
riuj Cantabrigientia, L S7B-9. 

l^gamma, the Maik, the uie of it 
reatored by Bentley In hi* propoaed 
edition of Homer, iL 361 1 account of 
It, iL 361-66: employed by Mr. Payne 
Knight iD hit rtatoration of the Ho- 



. ii. 387, ■ 

Dodwtll, Henry, hia work Dt Cyr-Iit 
yetmm, improTcd by hint* Irom 
Bentley, L 119-20 ; diipula the 
opinion! of Bentley and Uoyd re- 
■pecting thcageofPythagoru, L180. 

Ducket, Tinkler, Peilow of Caiui Col- 
lege, hii elTbrti in pn^agating atheiil- 
ical piindple* in hii College, ii. 393 ; 
the eiiitence of hii lert diacorered by 
mean* of a letter of hia, ibid. ; hii 
trial, ii. 393 ; and lenlence of ex- 



EmlyD, the Arian, diapute between him 
and Hsrlin of Utrecht reipectiog the 
diiputed text in the flrtt epiitle of 
St John, iL 16. 

ETelyn, Mr., aotielt* Bentley to publiab 
hli teeond codtk of Boyle'i Lecturea, 
L66) bll* in hia endeavour to pro- 
cure (or him a Lambeth degree, i. 
71 1 aailat* him id hi* project for the 
erectiOD of a new Ro<^ Library, i. 
B5, 96 1 hit warm fricndihip toward* 
him, L 117. 



Faeinui, Gabriel, an illutltioui icholar 



EX. *55 

iL220; hiaeditiDnafTerencarccnn- 
mended to Hare by Bentley, ibiiL 

Finch, the Hon. Henry, Km of the Earl ' 
of Nottingham, contot between him 
and the Hon. Thoma* Wilioughby 
for the repreientatioD of the Univer- 
lily of Cambridge, iL 110. 

Finch, the Hon. Edward, brother to the 
last, U Bupported by Bentley a* can- 
didate fat the Untienily, IL 263; la 
elected, and continue* repreKntalive 
nearly fifty yean, ibid. 

Fiaher, Dr. Bardtey, Maater of Sidney 
College, appointed by the Vice Chan- 
cetlar to create thoK who withitood 
, Bentley's demand of an additional 
fee for creating Doclon in Diviidty, 
iLSQ. 

Fleetwood, Dr. aucceedi Dr. Hoore, 
Biahop t^ Ely, i. 367: refhiei to 
take cognizance of the article* of 
accuution igdntl Bentley, L 370; 
refiiaet a lecond time, ii. 88 i hit 
deitb, ii. 247 I iiiucceededby Kabop 
Oreene, ibid. 

Fontenelle, originitei the controveny 
respecting ancient and modam learn- 
ing, i, C9. 

FottcKue, Sir John, a Judge of the 
Court of Xing'! Bench, hat been eon- 
founded with Sir Wiliiam ForteKue, 
the friend of Pope, IL 187, »(■ ,- hia 
severity to the pubUaberof Ai..<cwli- 
nicim, ii. 186-7. 

Freind, Dr. Robert, Hutei of Wett- 
minater School, inurest* himself with 
Lord Carteret in Colbicch'i bvonr, 
ii. 184; co^peiatei with Dr. Col- 
batch againit Bentley, il. 9fi8. 

Fieind, John, H.D., hit share In the 
Phaluis controveny, i. 89, 90; It 
commilled with Lord Orrery to the 
Tower, ii. 209. 



O. 

Oale, Dr. Thomai, Dean of York, tutor 
to the Hon. Charlea Boyle, L 64, neU, 
itid. j niggeati lome correctioni in 
biibook, i. 110, 

Qarth, Dr.Samnel, Bentley'i contempo- 
rary at Cambridge, L 8; hii line* 
upon Benlley'a book, i. 112. 

Qattrelt, Biahop, made Boyle'i Lecturer, 
i. 77 ; upholda the right* of the Uoi- 
veralHe*, IL 140-1 ; belMend* Col< 
batch, Ii. 194. 

George L, hii Vint to Cambridge, iL 31 ; 
hii reception in Trinity College, ii. 
34 ; ^vca 20001. towards the erection 
of the Senate Houk, ii. 210; (bund* 
Profeuonhip* of Modem Hiitory at 
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Oxford sad Cambridge, ibid. ; hii 
death in 1727, ii. 361. 

George U., viiils the Univerdly of Cun- 
bridge, ii. 264 ; account of liis rerep- 
dOD, ii. 366; dine) in tbe ball of 
Trinity College, ii. 366 s pnienls 
20001. towards the rompleUon of iLe 
Senate Hovie, ibid. 

Gibson, Dr., Bishop of Loodon, hit high 
clucacter, ii. 256 ; Dr. Colbatch ap- 
pliei to hliD respecting the state ol' 
Trinity College, ibid. ; hi« advice and 
opinion upon the subject, ii. 255-6. 

jected by him, i. 49 ; hia opinion of 
the poet's age, i. 49, GO. 
GoDch, Dr. TbDoiaa, elected Vice Chan- 
cellororCB]nhridge,ii.42; hisramily 
and character, ibid. ; hii official con- 
duct gives offence to Govemmenl, ii. 
4Si depriied aC his Chaplaincy tu 
the King, ii. 46 ; Benlley quarrels 
with Mm, ibid. ; pronouncei the wn- 
tence against Bentley of suspension 
fram all his d^re«s, ii. G3 ; his smart 
reply to Bentley's inquiry reipeclinK 
the meaning and consequence of tlie 
s alimned at llie 



of li 






ii. 53; applies to the Chancellor, 
66 ; deliters a speech to the Senate 
agaiosl Bentley, iu 68 ; proposes a 
grace Tor his degradation, ibid. ; is 
le-elecled Vice ChanceUor, ii. 63 i 
lays an account of the proceedings 
before the King in Council, ii, 64 ; 
tbe matter is referred to a committee 
of the Privy Coundl, ibid. ; pretended 
plots againit him, ii. 77; is chosen 
Vice Chancellor for the third time, ii. 
IDS I attempts to deprive Bentley of 
his professorship, ii. 109; eierta him- 
self in favour of the Whig interest, ii. 
3t)3. 

Gospel, " Society for the Propagation 
of," auuled by Colling i. 346. 

Grieviue, John George, his commenda- 
tiont of Bendey, L 31, 61,64 i cor- 
teeponds -nilh him, i. 49 ; his edition 
of Callimachui, i. 63 ; published, i. 
76; his death, i. 160. 

Creates, Mr. Commissary, presents 
Bentley's petition to the King at 
Hampton Cnurt, ii. 373; bis long 
connexion with Trinity College, ibid. ; 
brief account of him, ibid. 

Greene, Dr. Thomai, Bisbop of Nor- 
wich, translated to the see of Ely 
upon the death of Bishop Fleetwood, 
1723, ii. 247 i ■hews himKlf avene 
to interfere with Iheaibirs of Trinity 
College, ibid-s petidons the King in 
Council, ii. 272-3; cites Bentley to 



li. 3B1-3; sends Bentley a copy of 
the articles against him, ii. 2B2 ; rule 
for a prohibition madeibsoiuteby the 
Court of King's Bench, ii. 389; pro- 
ceeiUngs of the Bishop thereupon, ii. 
300; the Court of King's Bench 
overrules Bentley's Directions against 
hisproceedingB|il.299; eltraordinary 
doubts entertained by the Judges re- 
Bpecting the validity of the Statutes 
of Elizabeth, iL 300; efi'ects of thia 
riew ofthe subject upon the proceed- 
ings, ii. 300-1 ; appeal) to the House 
of Lords to reverse tbe judgment of 
the Court of King's Bench, it. 306; 
his measure recpecting the fnture ex- 
pense of the proceedings, il 306-7> 
and natf 1 the case between him and 
Bentley argued in the House of Lords, 
il. 326-7. it b decided against the 
Court DfKing'iBench.ii, 338; det»l 
ofthe proceedings, ii. 336-36; cites 
Bentley to appear at Ely House, it. 
337 ; evidence for the prosecution 
and defence, 11. 339-43; sentence* 
Bentley to be deprived of hii Haiter- 
ship, ii, 344; reported dissent of hia 
assessors, ibid. ; a mandamus from 
the Court of King's Bench to him to 
compel Dr. Walker to execute tha 
sentence, ii, 380 i another mandamua, 
ii. 382 i his death, 1737, puts an end 
to the contest between Bentley and 
his prosecutors, i). 386. 

Grlgg, Dr. William, nominated with 
Bentley for the place of Vice Chan- 
cellor, i. 433; circumstances of his 
election, i. 425; makes Bentley his 
deputy, ii, 13; his behaviour on the 
rial at the King and the Duke of 
Somerset to the University, ii. 32, S3. 

Gronovlus. James, his hostility to Bent- 
ley, i. 226-6; his general character, 
i. 228; severely censured by Bent- 
ley, i, 376; his violent abuse of Bent- 
ley in bis iij/bflua Emtndatiiaiim, 
&tuibid. 



H. 

Hacket, Dr. John, made dean of Trinity 
College, ii. 90 ; some account of him, 
ibid. ; ii appointed Vice Master, ii. 
348 ; is commanded by the Bisbop of 
I^ly to execute the sentence of de- 
privation against Bentley, ibid.; le- 
signi his office, ii. 349; is succeeded 
by Walker, ibid. 

Hare, Dr, Frauds, Bentley's eincndi- 

,C.oo^:^lc 



tioiu on Menuidcr *ent to htat in 
HolUnd G>r publication, i. S74 ; 'Re- 
mark* OD PreetlilDkJDg' dedicsud to 
him, i. 344 i publishes the 'Cler^- 
miin'» Thanti to Phileleulberus.' i. 
S48 i inceresU himself in ftTauT of 
Colbatch, ii. 184; ctiiuea of oHeaix 
between Beatley and him, ii. 218 i his 
knoxledge of the Latin comic meCm 
derived from BentleT, (i. Z19; pub- 
liilio hia edition of Terence, ii. 2a0; 
Tenurka on it, iL 231 ) dedicates it to 
Lord Townihend, ii. 222 i character 
of tbe dedication, ibid, ; Bentlej's 
leaenUnent againit the editor, ii. 223 1 
occauona hii own edition, IL 226; 
oipoaei Bentley'i Phcdius in hii 
' Bpistola Critica,' ii. 232 ; character 
of thia epittle, ibid. ; Hare'a ineon- 
Hileocy, iL 233 i hii real admiralian 
ofBentley, it.234; ia appointed Oeui 
of St. Paul'i, and Biabop of St. Aaapb, 
ii.23&. 

Kawkina, John, Bentiej altempts to re- 
coone bim from the niunbec of Senior 
Fellowa, L 282. 

HeDUterhuia, TiberiuB, engaged to aup«r- 
jntend an edition of the OtumoMlUoti 
of Jultui Pollux, I 190 ; corretponda 
with Beutiey, i. 197; the effect of 
Bentiey'a lettera upon him, i. 19a 

Hearchiua, Lexicon of, Bentiey'a coi- 
recliona of it, L 124 ; Vcrwey's edi- 
tion of, lUd. I Kuater projecia an 
edition, t. 192 1 doei not lire to com- 
pleU it, I. 404 i Bentiey'a epiatle to 
Biel on Heaychiua, i. 405. 

Heyne, hb edition of the Iliad, ii. 371 ; 
Benlley'i corrected copy of Homer 
•ent to bim by the Maaler and Fel- 
lowi of Trinity College for hia uae, 
ibid. ; hia great aatiabction and grati- 
tude on receiving it, ibid, avinete, 

Hickea, Dr. George, the intentions ot 
the non-juring par[; diicovered from 
hia papen, i. 426. 

Hieroclea, Needham'a elation of, i. 226 ; 
the Florentine manuscript, i. 22?; 
Warren'a edition, i. 22& 

Hoadly, Bishop, hij connoveray with 
Atterbury, L 1S2, aoit; his reply to 
Collins, L 342. 

Hobbea, Tbomaa, hia doctrines confuted 
by Bentley in the Boyle'a Lectures, 
i. 39. 

Hody, Dr. Humphrey, hia great literary 
Teputalion, i. 19 ; appointed Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Worcester, L 21 : 
•lites the Prolegomena to the Chro- 
nicle of Makia, i. 26; bis dispute 
with Bentley respecting the word 
Haltla, i. SO, 30. 

HiHner, leviaed and altered by the 



Alexandria 
Bentiey'a edition of, commenced, iL 
331 r resumed, ii. 3S6; particularac- 
counl of it, ii. 360; hia use of tbe 
^olic Digamma diicoveced by Bent- 
ley, iL 362; Dr. Clarke's edition of 
the Iliad, ii. 363 ; completed by hU 
son, ii. 364 ; Mr. Payne Knight'i at- 
tempt I o restore tbe Iliad and Odysseyr 
iL 306 ; obaervationa on his repre- 
eentaliou of the Homeric text, iMd-i 
Heyne'a edition, ii. 371 I Bentiey'a 
corrected copy aent to him by the 
Muter and Fellowi of Trinity ColUge 

Hamphreya, David, is admitted Fellow 
in the place of Serjeant Miller, a 102. 



Ingram, Goodricke, employed in con- 
stilting the College Records by Col- 
batch's party, ii. 29?! incurs Bent- 
iey'a reaentment in consequence, 
ibid. ] Bentiey'a accusation againat 
him and Mason, of haiing set the 
CoUege cook in the stocks, ii. 298 ; 
Bcnlley's levere proceedings against 
him, ibid. 

' Italic Version' of the Scriptures, inge- 
nious conjecture of Bentley respecting 
the reading of a passage in Augustine, 
supposed to refer to it, ii. 1 26 1 Arch- 
bishop Potter's emendation, ii. 126. 



John, St. 1 Epiatle, y. 7., Bentiey'a 
prelection on tiiU text, ii. 16; con- 
ttoveray on the verse, ibid. ; Smal- 
broke's Letter to BenUey concerning 
it, ii. 146; account of ita appearance 
in the Dublin H8., ii. 286. 

Johnaon, Dr. James, > warm partiian of 
Bentley, ii. 69 ; severely attacked by 
Hlddleton, ii. 71. 

Johnson, Rev. Joseph, Bentiey'a College 



lohnson, Richard, author of the Nocltt 
yDliinghamii:a, a contemporary of 
Bentley at Cambriagc, i. 8 ; hii ran- 
cour against Bentley, ibid. ; attacks 
him in bis Ariatarcbus Anti-Bentlela- 
nus, ii. 1-3 ; his history and death, 
iL7. 

lohnson, Robert, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, associates with Colbatch's party 
againit Bentley, ii. 269; cause of bis 
resentment against Bentley, ibid. \ be- 
comes promoter of tlie cause, U. 279 i 
his agreement with Bentley, iL 314. 



,, Google 
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johmoD, Dt. Simucl, rerlem Mewton'i 
four iMtenloBenlUy, L43,»(<i hii 
opiniOD mpacdug Bentla;'* •tyla, i. 
4J) ; lu> remark od Pope'i hoidUty to 
Bentlcy, ii 373. 

Johiuan, Wilwr, tuccced* Bentley In 
tiie mutenhip of Spilding ScluMd, L 
13. 



lion of Bentley, L 337, 
nolf ; hi* ootu an C '" ' " 

T. BcDtlejr, ii. 407. 



br, Jalm, >cc(iuat of him, L 330 ; hit 
oCtece tt BcDtlcy, ibid. ; prinli ■ 
book cenuiring bii Latinitf, L 331 ; 
•necdote reipectiDg him u>d BcDiley, 
L320. 

Kidder, Bithop, succeed) Beotlcy m 
Bofle Lecturer, i. 47- 

King, Dr. WilUtm, hii lepreMntstion of 
Bentley'* behaviour, i. 99 i Bentley'i 
retiiUlioD of hii ilanden. 1. ISO ; hie 
' Diali^nei of the Dead,' quotation 
IVom, i. 137, not' ; lampoooi Bentley 
In bla ' Hotace in Trimty CoU^e,' 
i. 364. 

King, Sir Peter, coontel for the Fellawi 
at Benlley'i trial before Biihop Hoore, 
L 360 ; when Lord Chancellor ia In- 
timate •rilb Beatley, iL 306; give* 
the living of Stanxick in Noithamp- 
tonthire to Mr. D. Cumberland, Bent- 
ley'i lon-in-law. Ibid, italt. 

Knight, Mi. Payne, hit attempt to re- 
More the Homeric text, ii. 366 ; ob- 
■enationi on it, ibid. 

Kiuter, Ludolph, introduced to Beatley 
by Oxmriiu, i. IM ; account of hi> 
edition of Suida* printed at C«m- 
lirldgc, JMit. : completion of the work, 
I IWi atlenda the Cambridge Dele- 
gation at the Jubilee at Ptuikfiirt on 
Ibe Oder, L 191 i quit* Berlin, and 
returns loUtrecht, i. 192; hiacdition 
of Ariitophanel, L 193, and corre- 
spondence with Bentley, ibid. ; hia 
death and character, L 404, 6. 



Laughton, Dr. Richard, his conduct as 
Proctor of the UniTnatly of Cam- 
bridge, i. 388 1 anecdote respcctiiig 
him, ibid. ; diiturla a diitinguiihed 
|iir(y 11 the Rok tavern, L 287 1 Sril 



neial lubjacl of itudy in the Daircr- 
^ty, L 28S : candidate for the master- 
ship of Clan HtU, ii. 13; Dr. Col- 



LaytOQ, Henry, writes a pamphlet 
against BenUey's reasoning on the 
immUeriality of the soul. i. 46. 

LeandKg, Sodtiyfur ibe meoHragiatiU 
^, oliject of il, ii. 3B6; Bentley'i 
haughty treatment of it, Md. \ Mid- 
dleton declines their offer to print hii 
' LUe of Cicero,' ibid. ; its operations, 
ii. 3»6i andiMM. 

Le Cleic, John, hii ikill as a reviewer, 
I 367; writes in the Biblialbttut 
VmeTKlU, and publishes the Biblio- 
theqttt Choine, UAL ; collects the frag- 
ment* of Uenander and Philemon, L 
368 ; hia Incompetence fbr the task, 
ibid.; eicessive demeriu of bis book, 
i. 269 j sererely criticised by Bentley, 
i. 270 ; reported design of inviting 
him to England, ibid. ; his hostility 
to Buroian, L 272 : wrilei a threaten- 
ing letter to Bentley, L 374; is de- 
fended by De Pauw, i. 277 i hii re- 
view of Bentley'i Horace, L 323 j de- 
dine of hit repuution, i. 323, b«(«. 

Leng, Dr. Bishop of Norwich, his edi- 
tion of Terence, ii. 331. 

Lisle, Denys, is sent by Bentley as his 
representative to the Vice Chancellor's 
Court, ii. fil { bis conduct in the be- 
half of Bentley rebuked by the Vice 
Chancellor, ii. 63 j bis iuolent beha- 
viour (0 Dr. Crosse, on the occaiion 
of Bentley'i eluding the summons to 
give evidence in the Vice Chancellor'i 
Court, 1733. a 178; Bentley groundi 
upon bii iffidavit an application to the 
Court of King's Bench for reitoimtion 
to his degieei, iL 19a 

Lloyd, Dr. William, BUhop of S^ AMph, 
hi* great interest in Bentley'a ad- 
vancement, L 33 ! suggests to him a 
publicUian of all the Oreek Lexico- 
graphers, iUd. ; fail publicatianouthe 
age of Pythagora*, L 13S. 



Macdeslleld, Eari of, see Pmktr. 

Malaia, chronicle of, I. 3(i annotations 
on it by Qregory and Chilmead, 1. 36; 
the publication of it superintended by 
Dr. Mill, andtbeiVafegamainitten 
by Hody, ibid.; Bentley writes the 
Appendix, i. 27 ; biief analysis of, 
ibid. I dispute upon the name, i. 39. 

Mallet, David, attacks Bentley in bin 



remaiki on the poem, iUd. : eitiact* 
from It, ii. 37Ti note ; lubiequeiit hii- 
(Dr7ofhim,iL377. 
Hanilliu, Beetle; undertokn on edition 
of, i. 34 ; bii opinion of the uilhor 
defended, I. 34, 36. MOfe; Uenrtini 
had projected an edition of, L 49 ; eon* 
JectuTca tdpectlng biiage, I.Mipnb- 
Ucadoo of Bentle/a Hu^iu, tL 307. 

MuUand, Jerecoikb, a member of the 
Csput, when Bentley <fU degnded, 
i. W I his eommendAtlonB of Beolle]' 
la hit EjAttela Critka, iL 166: !■ 
■mong BentlB/'a Kqunintaace ia hii 
M >ge, ii. 400. 

Uartin, of Utrecht, controrerif between 
him and Etnlyn, the Ariui, reepeet- 
ing the diipuled pui>ge in John'* 
Fine Epittle, t. 7. ■>■ IB- 

Mbi7, Qaeni, eonioit of Williun III. 
had the diipoul of the Charch pa- 
tTonage, i. 47 : u«ed to connilt Stll- 
llngfleM, iUd. ; deeiree hia elentian 
to Lambeth, i. 70 ; promiaei to pa- 
tnmlie Colbacch, 1. S84. 

Ifason, Charlea, Fellow of Tiioltjr, ai- 
■iiti Colbatch against Bentle;, Ii. 
ie^ ; an admiret of tl'ui Jveiina 
Benlley, Ii. 368 ; hta diaiaeler, Hid. ; 
ntirica) liacB upon him b; Edward 
Prior, ibid, twit; accanence on hit 
being coD*ened hj Bentle; before 
the teuitnit;, ii. 307 \ aecnted on an- 
other chuge, Ii. 29a 

Maur, St., Beoediciineii of, aiiiatenee 
rendered by them to Bentley In bit 
edition of the New Tetcament, il. 
123 ; they are altrnud b; an Ingeni- 
Ona cotfjecture of Bentley reapectlDg 
the reading of i lentence in Au- 
guitine, iL 126. 

Mawton, Dr. Hatthiaa, famed for hia 
aplendid liberality, ii. 2BS; deieated 
in a great contett fbr the Vice Chan- 
eellnnhip in 1730, ibid, ; it elected 
Vice Chancellor in 1730, Ii. 306 i and 
re-ippDinled I7S1| ibid. 

Head, Dr. Richard, the celebrated phy- 
aidu, Bentley'a great inliniaey with, 
ii. 114 i Benlley'a letur to, upon the 
Sigean IntcriptioD, iL IM; urge* 
Bentley to reriae the Theriaca of Ni- 
eander, ii. 170; commlta to the edl- 
tonhip of Thomas Bentley the papers 
of Dr. Darle* on Cicero'a OScea, ftc 
ii. 366; tbay are nofortmuteiy de- 
stroyed by fire, IL 367, and note. 

Middlelon, Dr. Conyera, commencemeQt 
of hia hotHUty to Bentley, i. 163; 
one of the party at the Rose, diatarb- 
ed by Mr. Uughton, L 287 ; hia un- 
founded imputation upon Bentley, 
i. 373, 4 ; hia testimony nnpecling 



Bendey'i oplnton of 1 John t. J, ii. 
18; redeta Bentley'a demand of an 
additional tte tot creating new Doc- 
tora of Divinity on the occadon of 
the Kit^a Ti^t to the Uniierstty, iL 
38 ; pays the foot gnineaa, and I* 
created D.D. by Bentley, iUd-t 
brings an actian in the Vice Chancel- 
lor's Court to recover that sum, ii. 44. ; 
Bentley arrested on hia anlc, ii. 40; 
hia ascond pamphlet, in reply to ' 
Sykes, iL 70 ; third pamphlet on the 
proccedioga of the UniTenity against 
Bentley, ii. 72, 73; his accwut 
of the proceeding! against Bent- 
ley, U. 67 ; hit chanctei aa a 
writer and contnieraialiit, ibid.j ex- 
tracta from his pamphlets, Ii. 60—73; 
Bentley'B tract against him, ii. 7S ; 
hit pamphlet agajnat Bentley't Col- 
lie goremment, II. SI, OS ; itiaceu- 
aiued by the Seniority, iL 99: copy 
of the decree againat it, ibid, nttt ; 
confettea himsrif the author, and ia 
proiecuted by Bentley, ii. 96-6 ; copy 
of hla acknowledgment of autfaDiabip, 
Ii. 96 ; tieti ; hia ' Remarka' npan 
BenUey's ' Propoaals' for a New edi- 
tion of the New Tettuaent, a. 190 ; 
obMrratiooa npan tkem, ii. 131-2; 
Bentky anspecta Colb«tch of being 
the anthor, ii. 134 ; Bentley't ' Re- 
ply,' Ii. 134-6; ' Further Remarka 



mendaiiona of them, iUd. ; extract 
from, Ii. 143 1 suppoaed to faan been 
aatlaled by Dr. Asbtoo, iL 144; is 
found guilty of a libel, ii. 149 ; kept 
in a painful slate of aoapenae reapacl- 
Ing hit aentence, 11. 160 ; faila lu hit 



;o get hi 



id in 



the ActofGnee, 1721, i 
pardon of Bentley, IL 163 ; payt the 
coits, ibid I is made Principal Libra- 
rian of the Uninnity, ii. 164; Us 
tract concerning tlie arrangement of 
the booki, iL 199 ; quotation from It, 
IL 900. noU; assails Bentley in tt. 
ibid. ; is proiecuted by him ftr a i«- 
fleetlon upon the Judges of the Conrt 
of King's Bench, ii. Ml ; tOeiX of 
this proteeucioo upon CoUiateh'a case, 
iL 303 ; ia flned 60J: fU<i : hi* riiit 
to Italy, iL 209 ; his ' Letter from 
Rome,' ii. 210 i renews his action 
agaiust Bentley for the recorery of 
four guineas, ibid. ; it ia decided in 
hia &Taur, ibid. ; Zachary Pearce'a 
diapute with him rslafive to hi* ' Let- 
ter to Dr. Wateriond,' Ii. 323. 
dill. Dr. John, Bentley'a intimate ac- 
quaintance at Oxford, i. 19; Bmt- 
ley's Srst publication addi ette d ts 
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lihn, i 2B; pobliibei the Chnmlcle 
of Malela, i. 26 ; hia edition of the 
New TeKuaent, i. S3; anfonuded 
alarm at In puhllodon, I. 348 ; Mid- 
dlecon ucuiet fiendc]' of ingntitude 
to Mill, ii. 132. 

Miller, Edmund, hiioppMilion (o Benl- 
le; mpccting the College revenuei, 
I. 341 ; Benller declare* hi9 Fellov- 
ibip Tac8Dt,L 24S; the Seniors re- 
iniMte him, L 946 ; drawl ap the 
utjclei of acciuatlon agunit Bent- 
\ej, L SS4 ; fresh attempt to Ticste 
his Fellowship, i. 368 ; hia petidan 
to the King, i. 389; Benlley's Tialent 
meuurea ^n>I him, i. 408 ; Bent- 
le; proposes a compromise viith him, 
i. 4U ) his ■ Account of the Unirer- 
ahy of Cambridge,' i. 416 i cenaare 
of It, i. 418; he prosecutes Richard 
Walker, iL 81 1 Bentle; concliid 
treat; with him, ii. 83—86 ; hia i 
sequent hiitory, il. 87- 

Hiltoa'a Paradise Lost, Benttey's 
tian of, il 317—31 ; Milton's g 
tare in correcting and polishing his 

Hodd, George, made Vice Master, 1. 
389 ; account of him, i. 409 ; joina in 
electing Bentley Proftsaor of Divi- 
nity, ii. 14 ; hit death, ii. 247. 

Honson, Dr. Henry, hia decialon of the 
case between Bendey stid Colbatch 
reapeeling the proiies and nTrears 
denunded by the former aa Archdea- 
con of Ely, ii. 389. 

Montague, Dr. John, Dean of Durham, 
Benlley's predecessor as Master of 
Trinity College, 1. 140; dispute be- 
tween bim and Benlley reapecdng his 
does, I, 147 ; asslatance given by him 
to Bendey in his edidon of the New 
Testament, ii. 120. 

Montlaucon, Father, supports Bentley's 
lequA respecting the ancient MSS. 
•t&t.aennaina,ii. 124. 

Uoore, Dr. John, Bishop of Norwich, 
his liberal patronage of learned men, 
L 62. 323; hia noble library, ibid.i 
Baron Spanheira's letter to him in 
favour of Bendey, i. 221, nole ; his 
conduct when Bishop of Ely with re- 
apect to Benlley, i. 261 ; petition to 
him from the Fellows of Trinity, 1. 
261—3; requires trom Bentley an 
answer to the articles of acruaadon 
againat him. i. 29S; hia proceedings 
inhibited by the Queen, i. 302 ; again 
demands Bendey'i answer to the ac- 
cusation, i. 366 1 hia opinion at the 
trial, i. 363 ; orders ■ sentence ol 
deprivation to be prepared against 
Benttey, L 363^ ; his death, ibid. 



N. 

Needham, Peter, Fellow of St John's 

College, Cambridge, publishes an edi- 
tion of Hieroclea, i. 226 ; asiisled by 
Bendey, i. 22?. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his leclnrea at Cam- 
bridge, Bi Lucaiian profbstor. i. 8; 
the Primcipia, i. 41 ; Rrst eiplained in 
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Boyle Lecturee, L 43; his four letters 
to Benttey, i. 43 ; is returned member 
of PariiBraent for the University of 
" iridge, I. 167 ; i« knighted by 



Queei 



w edition 



the Priadpia, i. 229; this edidon 
urged by Bentley, and superintended 
by Profeaior Colca, ibid. ; his corres- 
pondence with Professor Cotes, letters 
in the possession of the Esrl of Forta- 
mauth, i. 230; publication of the 
PrtHCipto, i. 338; Bendey solicited 
by Cotes to write the preface, i. 33S; 
his remark on the quarrel between 
Bendey and Hare, ii. 236; his death, 
Il 246 ; epitaph suggeated by Bent- 
ley, ibid. 

Nicander, some account of him, ii. 170 i 
translated by Gorrsus Into Latin, 
iJid. ; Bendey, at the instance of Dr. 
Mead, undertakes a complete revision 
of hia TTieriiua, ibid. 

Notdngham, Earl of, his masterly an- 
swer to Whiaton'a 'Letter on the 
eternity of the Son of God,' ii. 141 ; 
thanks decreed by the Senate for it, 
ibid.; Dr. Colbatch declines to pre- 



Orrery, Earl of. See Bople, 

Oifbrd, Harley, lUght Hon. Robert, in- 
vites Bentley to snggeat a plan for the 
aetdement oF Trinity College, i. 298 ; 
becomes Earl of Oxford, and Lord 
High Treasurer, i. 303; Bentley's 
letter to him, i. 304 ; his pride of an- 
cestry, I. 308 ; Bentley dedicates hia 
Horace to him, i. 309 i private com- 
munication of the Fellows of Trinity 
College with him, i. 336; his encou- 
ragement to them, i. 32?. 

Oxford, University of, addresses the 
Queen on the dismissal of the Whig 
ministry, i. 289 ; politics of, compared 
with ihoae of Cambridge, i. 376: 
George I. tbunda a professorship of 
Modem Hiatory, ii. 210. 



Parne, Thomas, Fetlnw of Trinity Col- 
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Colbatcb Bgainil Benllcy, 
high litenrf repnution, 

ihe weight of Bentley'i 
il. 296; his uD9ucce»ful 
for the Public Onlonhip. 
ii. 207 ) hia alleradcin wilb Bentley, 
ii. 298! pilhf repl; of Ihe Utler, 
ibid.; mtket » treaty with Bentley, 
ii. iU>4 ) ia elected LibisHan of llbe 
Univeibity, on the adTsncement of 
Taylor, 11. 355 ; igiin join) the pro- 



to Bentle;, ibid. ; effecti of Bentley'e 
resCDtnienl, iL !tS3| hia aubiequent 
bitiory and death, ii. 4S0. 

Farkec, Lord Chief Juatice, auggeata the 
idea of an edition of the Classics, in 
Uium Frederid Frincipit, i. 406; 
wtitea to Bentley in favour of Pearce, 
L 411; becoming Lord ChincelloT, 
promisei that Ihe YiailatnTial power 
oier Trinity College (ball be settled 
undei Ihe Great Seal, ii. 79, 193 ; bis 
policy, u. 79 ; bii aflability, and 
eidneu of acceu, ii. 185; preienta 
Colbatf^h obtaining the King's pardon 
for writiog Jm Jcademicvm, i). 194. 

Pearce, Zachary, circa tnatancet of hta 
eUction to a fellowahip, i. 411 ; en- 
courages Dr. Colbatcb lo eipect from 
the Lord Chaneellor (Parker) sipeedy 
redreaa of the grievancea of Ihe Col- 
lege, ii. 79, 80; writea two Latin 
epJEtlea (under the aignature of PAib- 
ieutheria Londinnuit) respecting 
Bentley'a ' Proposals' for a new edi- 
tion of the New Testament, i. 144 ; 
his critique upon Bentley's edition of 
MiltOD, entitled ' Review of the teit 
of Paradise Lost,' ii. 323; its great 
merila, ibid. ; hia diapute with Mid- 
dlelOQ, ibid. 

Pembroke, Earl of. Baron Spanheim's 
letter to him in recommendation of 
Bentley, i. 221, iwie; hia great influ- 
ence with Queen Anne, i. 222. 

Fepya, Samuel, Bentley introduced to 
him by Mr. Evelyn, i. 71 ; his opinion 
respecting Bentley, ibid. 

nialarla, Epistles attributed to, opi- 
nion of Sir W. Temple respecting 
them, i. 62; Bentley'i jud^ent of 
them. i. 62-31 Hon. Chariea Boyle 
undertakei an edition of (hem, i. 
65-8; Bentley'i flrst Dissertation 
upon Phalaris, i. 78-85 i confederacy 
formed at Christchorch to reply, i. 88 ; 
Boyle's Eiamination, i. 97 ; Bentley'i 
enlarged Diuertation, 1. 120; aequet 



' Philalelhes, 






EX. 461 

• Phllcteuthenii Upaienaii,- a name as- 
sumed by Bentley in his emendalioni 
of Menander and Philemon, i. 272 ; 
again in hia Remarks on Collins'a 
Discourse of Freethinking, i. 344: 
Dr. Hare writes ' The Clergyman'* 
Thanka to Phileleutherus,' i. 348; 
second part of Phileleutherui, i. 3fiO ; 
French translation, 1. 353 : thanks of 
the Senate voted to Phileleutherui, 
i. 373 ; Bentley proposes flnisbingthe 
Hcmarks, i. 374 ; givea it up in of- 
fence, 11 43. 

I^lgrim, Tbomai, chosen Qieek Pn>- 
feaiot, I. 330; Bentley'i enmity to 
bIm,ii.214;lhellTlngofStaiuliah in 
Lancashire given to him by the Se- 
nate, ibid. ; glvei evidence at Bent- 
ley'i trial, IL 33». 

Potter, Archbishop, hia ingenioua con- 
jecture reapecting the reading of a 
paisage in Auguatine, auppoaed 10 
refer to Ihe 'ItaUc Version' of the 
Scriptures, ii. 1S6. 

Pope, Alexander, hia hoatilily to Bent- 
ley, IL 372; probable cause of it, 
Ii. 372-3 ; Dr. Johnson'a remark on 
it, ii. 372 ; Bentley'i opinion of hia 
tranaUdon of Homer, ibid. ; lines 
agaioat Bentley in the Dunciad, ii. 
370 ; suppresses them in Ihe second 
edition, ii. 376 1 reatorea them in hia 
foUo edition in 1736, ii. 378 ; attsckl 
Beniley again in 1737, in hia imiu- 
tion of Horace's Epistle to Auguitus, 
Ibid. : takes fceih oSbnce at him and 
hi) nephew Thomas, ii. 404; ridi- 
cules taim in Ihe fourth hook of the 
Dunciad, ii. 406-6 ; ori^n of hia men- 
tion of Bentley'i hat, ii. 406; hia 
great resentment againat Thomas 
Beniley, ii. 407- 

Parson, Profesior, hia account of Bent- 
ley's Fnelcction, which he had read 
in bis youth, ii. 19; elected Fellow of 
Trinity while Junior Bachelor of 
Arts, ii. 249, naCet Ihe one of all sub- 
sequent scholar! who can best be com- 
pared with Bentley, iL 414, nata. 

Powis, Sir Littleton, a Judge of the 
Court of King's Bench, his sentence 
on Dr. Colbatch, ii. 198. 

Pralt, Chief Justice, hi* charge to the 
Jury at Hiddleton's trial lot libelling 
Bentley, il 160; adviaea an accom- 
modation, iL lC>3j bla remarks on 
Bentley'i reluctance, ibid. ; bii reso- 
lution to uphold Iha dignity of hia 
Court, iL 186 ; commiu the publisher 
of Jut jieadtmOHa, ii. 187 • treats 
Colbatch with mildness, iL 189; hia 
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bdng wrred with the joimkii b^ the 
Vice ChuiceUoT'i Court, ii. SM ; de- 
liTcn the flD*l judgment of the Court 
■gUDit the Univenity, ii. 206-6. 
Pythigom, Bentle;'( lemarki upoD his 
■ge, L )80; Biihop Lloyd') publica- 
tion on the tgt 0^ i. 132 ; Needhun'i 
edition of Ri erode* on the Golden 
Veres of, L 228. 



Rldurdton, Dr. John, Huter of Sl 
Peter'i College, hia gre«l ikil] ud 
experience in ttcadeioirat Uwi and 
custoou, !1. S7; hia tu^^itlon re- 
■pecling the mpenilan and degrada- 
tion of Benllej, ii. 68. 

Rubeniu), Albercni, his Instlie De Rt 
Feitiaria publbhed by ar«*iiu, L 49 ; 
hii treadle De JfoUfai publiabed hj 
QtbtIus, with a dedication to Bent- 
ley, I. 60. 

Rjmer, Tbomai, hia easaj on 'CiiHeil 
and cnrioui Learning,' L 112) reply 
to it, i. 114. 



Senate of the Uniferut; of Cambridge, 
pauea a icTere vote againat Bentley, 
i. 334 ; anecdote of the election of 
Vice ChancellDi in 1712, i- 336, melt ; 
repeals the decree, 1. 372-3 ; addieu 
to the Throne carried by the manage- 
nwnt of Bentley, i. 417-20; the re- 
sentment shown agalnn him, I. 421 ; 
depiivei Bentley of hia degreea, ii 60! 
copy of the Grace igainat hitn, ii. 68 ; 
the Judges of the Court of King's 
Bench deliver Ihelt opinions agninst 
it, ii. S04 ; the Senate atill Iceepa up 
the conteal, ii. 208 ; peremptory raan- 
daniu) to restore Bentley to his de- 
gree), iUd,; proceedinga of the Se- 
nate in consequence, iL 306; giies a 
double TOte to the Vice Chancellor In 
equally balanced caaes, ii. 216 ; origin 
of the regulation, il. 214-16. 

Senate House, first alone laid by Dr. 
Crotae, June 24, 1723, U. IM; the 
King (George I.) g^ves 20001 to- 
wards the building, ii. 210: King 
George II. gites 2000i. more, ii. 206, 
let mitt ! completed and opened, ii. 



lins, i. 96 ; hia frf*dona complaint 
againat Bentley, 1. 100 ; Bentiey re- 
plies to it, 1. 118. 

Sherlock, Dr. Thomai, his early theolo- 
gical reputation, L 371 ; become* Vice 
. Chaikcellor of the Ui^Terdty of Cim- 
btidge, i. 373 ; hli Jadkiona conduct 
in the disturbiiKes, i. 379 ; eloquent 
thanki fiir the King's present of 
books, L 377 i appointed Dean of 
Chichester, Ii. 43 ; is regarded ss the 
leader of Bentley's opponents, ibid. ; 
his name erased Amo the liat of 
King's Chaplains, ii. 46; aneeringly 
called ■ Cardinal Albeioni' by Bent- 
ley, ii. 48 ; auswen Sykei'i pamphlet 
In defence of Bentley, ii. 86-7 ; In- 
tereita himself with Lord Townihend 
in behalf of Dr. Cidbatdi, in the case 
of Jut Acadtmieum, Ii. 1 84 ; his de- 
fence of the University against the 
Interference of the Court of King'a 
Bench, il. 203 ; Ms sble speech in the 
House of Lords, when Bishop of 
Bangor, against Bentley, ii. 337. 

Slgeum, an account of an old Greek in- 
scription found there, ii. 1&6-7 ; com- 
mentaiy on it by Edmund Chlshnll, 
il. 168; ChWinll's ophiioos disputed 
by Bentley, ibU. 

Slke, Henry, (the oriental scholar,) 
Benlley obtains his appointment to 
the Hebrew Proferaorship, i. 186; his 
dreadful death, i. 329 ; commenda- 
tion of him by eminent scholars, ibid. 



I 146, 

Smith, Dr. Robert, assistant of his rela- 
tion, Cotes, in the ohserrations, i. 
203 ; succeed* him as Professor of 
Astronomy, i. 401 ; hia high com- 
mendationa of Bentley In his prefkce 
to the Hamimia Jfcnwroniiii of 
Cotea, IL I6S: luceeeds Bentley as 
Master, ii. 420. 

Smith, Edward, joins Colbitch's party 
againttBentiey, 11279; hriefaccount 
of him, ibid. ; pecuniary s«*ialaDe« 
given by him in the proceedings 
againat Benticy, IL 307, and nele. 

Snape, Dr. Andrew, his name eraaed 
from the list of King's Chaplains, IL 
46 ; appointed Provost of King's 
College, iL 140; supported by Bent- 
ley's Mends in the election for Vice 
ChanceUor in 1731, iUd.; Hiddleton 
dedicates to him hb tract reapecting 
the arrangement of the books in the 
University Library, ii. SOO; Snape'a 
devotion to the cause of the Univer- 
lity, IL aoO-1 ; htyi the first St 
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the iww building of King*! College, 
il. 907. 

Somenct, Duke of. CluiKcUor of the 
Univenity, hi* tre*tmEDt of Dt. Col- 
bucb, 1. 08*^6: l)it Tiiil to Cam- 
bridge, IL 3S; the Vice Chuuiloi 
and Hndi apply to him reipecting 
the qoarrelwith Bentley, ii.M: be 
viait) Cambridge In Mnueqnence, 
ibid. ; couHmu Iheii n»luti<Hi, and 
lea*ei Cambridge, IHA ;. deteimiDei 
the amouDtoffeeB for creating Docton 
at (he Royal Commencement, iL 965. 

Spanheim, Baron Ezechiel, hl> com- 
meniUtioDt of Bentley, L 31 1 hii 
commentary on Calllmachni, L JS ; 
brief account of hli character and 
talent!, L 188-90; bia commenttry 
on three piajt of Ariitophanei, 1. 
195-6 ; endeaioun to obtain for Bent- 
ley the Kahoprick of ChichcaMr, i. 
220 ; hia letter* to the Eul of Pem- 
broke and Biihap Moore, i. 231, nate. 

Spinoii, bia doctrines confuted by Bent- 
ley in the Boyle's Lectures. L 38-^ 

Squire, Cbarlea, appeals (o the Biahop 
of Ely againat Bentley'* rejection of 
him, iL 90. 

Sterne, Laurence, bia plaglariam from 
Beutley in ' Triatram Shandy,' i. 382. 

Stillingfleet, Dr. Edward, appoint! Bent' 
ley tutor to bii un, i. 13 ; hia chanc- 
ter, I 16 i Prolocutor of the Lowei 
Houae of ConTOcation, ibid.; 
crated Biihop of Wort:eater, i. 18 . 
consulted by Queen Mary reapecting 
church pMrouagt, J. 4J ; remark o^ 
reapecting Bentley, l.48i hia death, 
i. 133 j Bentley's eipreaaion of re. 
apect for bim, i. 134 ; wrilei his mo- 
numental insGriptlon, i. 13S, nott ; hii 
library purchased by Dr. Marah, Arch- 
biahop of Dublin, L 136 i hii tr«n an 
Archdeiconi' Viiltetioiu, ii. 390 ; 
c^inioni of the publication conlnated 
with thoae of Dr. Colbatch's tract on 
the aame sabject, ibid. 

StiUingflcet, Benjamin, grandaon of the 
foregoing, rejected by Bentley at an 
election for fsllowihip, iL 264 ; hii 
excellent character, itid. ; outcry 
against Bentley in cooaeqnence of hi* 
flection, ibid. 

St John, Right Hon. Henry, Secretary 
of State, related to Hra. Bentley, i. 
2ffJ; aends her Hajesiy'i commanda 
to the Attorney and SollcitDT Genera] 
IQ report their opinion on Bentley's 
petition to Queen Aime, i.302 ; sends 
the aueen'l further commands to 
Bishop Hoore to ilay proceedings 
againat Bentley, i. 307; offended by 
BcDlley'i conduct at the election of 



EX. 468 

WestndnateradioUn,t3eSi the bUt 

for allowing him to succeed to bia 
&mily property oppoeed by Seijeant 
Miller. iL 8B. 

Stoad, Philip do, employed by the 
Britiab OaTemment to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the Pretender, at Rome, 
ii. 239 ; aatista Bentley in procuring 
'accurate collations of a considerable 
part of the Vatican MS. ibid, and 
ii. 28a 

Strult, Samuel, leader of a confederacy 
of atheists, ii. 391 ; his ■ Philosophi- 
cal Enquiry into the tpringof bumaa 
actions,' ilrid. 

Stnbbe, Dr. Wolfran, Vice-Daaater of 
Trinity College, i. 214 { aummona 
Bentley to answer Miller's complaint, 
LIMB; his correspondence with tha 
Lord Treasurer reapecting the Visitor 
of Trinity College, L 32S; remoTed 
from the office of Vice -master through 
Bentley's management, i. 331 ; hia 
letter to the Prime Hiniiler, L 332 ; 
hit letter to Erasmus Lewis, i. 363, 
ute; his death. iL 9? ; his lacant 
living claimed by Dr. Colbstch, ii. S8. 

Suidu, Leiicon of. edited by Kualer at 
Cambridge ; i, 164 ; completion of the 
work, i. 190. 

Swift, Dr. Jonathan, ridicules Wotton 
and Bentley in bia ' Tale of a Tub,' 
1. 03; and in >The Battle of the 
Boohs,' i. 114 ; the idea of the piece 
whence taken, ibid. ; animadversion 
npon it, L ll&j publication of the 
Bboiepleces, i. 180; they impede hia 
advancement in the Church, i 181 ; 
his analysia of Collins's Discourse of 
Pnethinklng, i. 343. 347. note; bia 
Oulliver'i Travels imitated by Ar- 
builmot, ii. 374. 

Sykea, Arthur Ashley, hia aermon at 
Bendey'i Viiitatian, i. 427, ■Witi 
writes in Bentley's defence at the 
time of bis degradation, ii. 66 ; ia an- 
swered by Sherlock, ibiiLi his con- 
troversy with Middleloa, ii. 6?) 
Hiddleton'a refieclionB upon him, 
iL71- 



Taylor, John, editor of Lyilas and De- 
mosthenes, Ii. 3S4 : his muiic-apeech 
delivered at the opening of the new 
Senate House at Cambridge, ibid.; 
is appointed Re^trary of the Uni- 
versity, iL 365 ; publishes a remairk- 
able instance of Bentley's aagacity in 
correcting a copy of a Greek ina^p- 
tion, Ii. 412. 
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Taylor, Walter, Greek Ptofiniiir, give* 
evideaee in Bentky'* &voni at hia 
trial, ii. 341 j one or hit partiealu 
intimaln, ii. 400. 

Temple, Sir William, hia ihare in tbe 
controTenjp letpecting indent and 
modem learning, i. 69; obiervalioni 
on hii mode of reaioning, i. 60 ; hii 
opiniona of iGiop and Phalarii, L 68 ; 
hii mortification, i. 92 ; and rejoinder, 
i. 93; hii reception of Boyle'i book 
aj^inat Bentley, i. lOB; hia death, 
i.l27. 

TenlioD, Archbiabop, deaire* tbe publi- 
cation of Benlley'a second coune of 
Boyle'a Leelurei, i. SOi eapporta Dr. 
Wiliiauu againat Benlley aa Boyle'a 
Lecturer, i. 77; head of tbe com- 

Haater of Trinity College, i. 110. 

Thirlby, Slyan, pabiiahea a violent 
pamphlet on the occauon of the dii- 
miiaal of the Whig miniitry, i. 389 ; 
abosei Bentley, ibid.; violenlly at- 
tacka Benlley In (he prei^ and de- 
dication of hia edition of Jiulin Mar- 
tyr, ii. 167 ; obterratiDna on hia cha- 
racter and ityle, ii. 168. 

■nUey, Walter, atudent of Trinity, hia 
veraea in imitation of Horace, book 
ilL ode ii, ii. 173; Beotley'a parody 
of them, iL 174 1 appointed by him 
Uy-feilow, ii. 309, naK. 

Townihend, Chaa. Viacount, Prime Ml- 
niater, auggeala to the King to make 
a preientofBiahop Moore'i library to 
the Univeraity, i. 377 I h"" negotia- 
tion with Bentley for an edition of 
the Claaalce, in unn Fredtriti Frin. 
dpit, i. 406: probable reaion of its 
failure, i. 407; ia lupptantd by Lord 
Sunderland, i. 408 ; be and Walpole 
again become membera of the cabinet 
on (he change of miniitry in 1721, ii. 
163; tbeycloae the leuion with an 
Act of Grace, ibid.: hia kindneai to 
Dr. ColbaU^, ii. 196 ; Dr. Hare de- 
dicate* to him hia edilian of Terence, 
ii. 223 ; hb popularity at Cambridge, 
ii262. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Bentley 
appointed Maaler, i. 140; brief bit- 
lory of it, ibtif. ; Benlley 'a regulation 
reapecting feliowahipa and achoiar- 
ihlpa there, i. 169; account of hii 
conduct ai Maater. i. 169-64: pri- 
vilegea of graduatea in divinity, i. 
166-8; deciiion in their iatoor, i. 
168; College preachenhips, i. 177; 
Queen Anne'* lisil; the dinea in the 
College Hail, i. 184; Benlley builds 
an obaerratory, i. 303; hit anxiety 
for the reputation of the College, i. 



903 1 plana lor the repairi of the 
Chapel, i. 206; Uat of the aub- 
acriben, i. 307 : the work luperin- 
lended by Proteaaor Cotea, I, 208; 
diiaatii&ctlon of Che Frilowa, L 109; 
aytlem of mitmanagemenC corrected 
by Bentley,!. 210; pandoiaiorahip, 
ibid. ; College party, i. 211 ; Bencley'a 
plan for unproving die College livingi, 
i. 239; ease of Edmund Miller, i. 
241 ; doubti ai to the Viaitoi, i. 349 ; 
petition of the Fellom to the Biihop 
of Ely, i. 261 ; brief account of the 
foundation of Trinity College, i. 300: 
caieofthe Viailor, JMif.; queation of 
(he viaitation of the College aubmitted 
to the Lord Keeper and Queen'a 
couaael,L306; opinion of the Crown 
lawyeri reapecting the Viiitor, i 326 ; 
correapondenee of the Fellowi with 
the Lord Treasurer, i. 336 ; petition 
of part of the Fellowa lo the King, i. 
396 1 the petition read in Council, i. 
413; Tiait of George I. (0 the Col- 
lege, ii. 34 { dlaDreaalng miitahe on 
that occaaion, iL 36 ; the petition of 
the College a^nn Bentley read in 
Council, ii' 80; diapoaal of it by Ihs 
Council, ibid.; alate of the College 
upon Bentley'a reatoration to hia de- 
greea, ii. 346; Bentley completea the 
repairs and decoralioDi of [he chapel, 
and emti the clock, dial, and Iwlla, 
ii. 2K; Dr. Colbalcb'a repreienution 
of the alate of the College 10 Biahop 
Gibaon, ii. 264 ; the Biahop"! opinion 
and advice, ii. 366; conneiion of 
Weatminiter School with Ibia College, 
ibid. ; aome detail of attempti in the 
reign of Jamea I. to make Trinity 
Collie in appendage to Weatminaler 
School, il 866-7; ACterbiuy'i at- 
tempt to eatibliah the validity of those 
r^ulitions treated with contempt by 
Bentley, iL 367; smart reply oTBenl. 
Icy on the aubject, ibid, luitt.; re- 
newed eSbrtt of ColbaCch Co procure 
the appointment ofiViritoi.iL 363; 
five leading couniel give their opi- 
nions on the question, il. 264; (u- 
mulCDOUB proceedings in cbe chapel 
on (he occasion of the reading of 
Bentley's petition Co (he King, ii. 
371 ; petition presented by Mr. Com- 
mianry Greavea, iL 873; Ua long 
connexion with Trinity College, ibid. ; 
the Biahop of Ely petitiotia the 
King, ii. 273; a committee of (be 
Privy Council appointed to consider 
(he caae, ibid.-, the Privy Council de- 
dines all interference, iL 376; Bent- 
ley's dispute with Archbiabop Wake 
rcapecttng the library Keeper's place, 
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i^.; decided by the Altornar Cieae- 
r*l, ii. 278 i utirinl remarki upon 
the atudentB of Trinily la Ta}lor'i 
■nunc tpKcli, deliTsred at the open- 
ing of the new Senate Houie, IL 294 ; 
lino from it, iL 291, aott ; internal 
■tate of the College, a 296 ; doabta 
of the Judgea of the Court of King's 
Bench reapacting the validity of the 
atatulciofEliiabeth,iL301; Ihecaie 
between Biab*^ Greene and Bantle; 
■■ aigued in the Hoiue of Lordi, iL 
326-7 j and ii decided againit the 
Couit of Kiag'i Bench, ii. 3S8 ; de- 
tail erf the proceedings, ii. 328-38 ; 
pedtioni of Ord and Clarke to the 
King (a increue the number of lay- 
fellowihipg, ii. 338; tarmlnation of 
the conleat between Bentley and hia 
proaecuton, lL.385i the College ig 
dittresKd by the elpenaea of the luit, 
ii. 386 ; Beniley't MSS. and critical 
apparatui for the edition of the New 
Teilament, Sec. bequeathed to the 
Library by liiiuepbew Richard Bent- 
ley, ii. 41fi ; ihoR biatory of the Col- 
lege Aura Benlley'i death to the pre- 



' Uniieraity Loyalty coniidered,' notice 
ofa pamphlet » called, i. 378 \ quo- 
Utioiu from it, ibid. 

Uniienity acholanhip, Lord CraTen'i 
aianiination fijr, iL 313; aootber, «. 



Varenlua, Barnhard, ■ new edllioa of 
hia Geography undertaken by Jurin, 
at Beatlay'i auggeadon, I 337- 

Vatican MS. not uad in reiiiing the 
teit of the Complutcnrian edition of 
the Bibie, il 146. 

Vice Chancellor'! Court, nature and ex- 
tent of itfljurtBdicdau, Ii. 44; it! pro- 
ceeding* againal BenUey, 11. 5\. 

Vigaui, Jobn Frincia, appointed Pto- 
feuor of Chemiatry in the Uniieraity 
of Cambridge, i. 204 ; giTei lecturea 
at a laboratory in Trinity CoUeire, 
ibU. 

Vincent, Dr. Wm. hiaieelimony reipecl- 
ing BeniJey'i opinion of the diaputed 
text, 1 John V. 7, ii. 19. 

Voiaiua, Dr. laiiac, Canon of Windaor, 
hit death, i. 2t ; Bentley unaucceu- 
fully endeavours to procure hia cele- 
brated library for Ih* Unlrenity of 
Oxford, itid. 
VOL. II. 



Wake, AKhbiahop, ioteRSti hiauelf In h- 
Tour of the FeUowB of Trinity College 
againat Benaey, L 3M-it; Beniley'a 
letters to him reapecting a new edition 
of the Greek Teatament, i. 388-400 ; 
his condemnation of Bentley, L 412 j 
Bencley'* dispute with him raapecCIng 
the office of Library Keeper, il. 276. 

Wakefield, grammar-school of, Dr. Bent- 
ley and Archbiafaop Fotter educated 
there, i. 4. 

Walker, John, lealooaly aaaiata Bentley 
in bis edition of the Hew Taslameat, 
iL laS ; some account of him, ibid. ; 
introduced to, and assisted hy, the 
BcneActinesorSLUaur, IL 123. 

Walker, Richard, hia attachment to 
Bantley, IL 3& 34e{ his character, 
Hid. i his proceedings sgalnst Seijeanl 
Mil]er,iL81| IspnnecutedbyJdiller, 
iUd. ; ia appointed Vice-maater on the 
reaigoation of Dr. Haekat, iL 34U ; 
declines to execute the aeulence of 
deprivation againit Bentley, il. 853 ; 
between Bent- 
st active 
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poDcnta, ii. 364 ; the Couri 
Bencb, at Colbatch's 
mandamus to compel him to execute 
the sentence against Bentley, ii. 366 i 

his return, ii, 379 ; a rule il obtained 
for a mandamus w Ibe Bishop of Ely 

IL 380 ; great difficulty of the case, 
iUd.; Ibe Court quashes the writ, II. 
381; a new rule obtained, ii. 3e2i 
discharged, ii. 384 ; Bentley's prin- 
cipal aiaociala in old age, il. 400; 
■tory of Bentley calling to him for hit 
hat, alluded to by Pope, ii. 406. 

Walpole, Mr. and Lord Townsbend, be- 
come membert of the cabinet on the 
change of laiaislry in 1721, iL 162. 

Warhurton, Bishop, hit treatment of 
Bentley, il 409; hit character, ii. 
409-10; remarks of Bentley on read- 
ing the ' Divine Laotian,' iL 410; 
appliea to Bentley a quotation from 
Cicero, IL 41 1, unit i his high opinion 
of Bentley's abiliiiea, ii. 411. 

Warren, Dr. Richard, of Jesus College, 
his quarrel with Bentley, iL 44. 

Waase, Joseph, bis vertes published In 
the Bibliolluca Litrraria, in commen- 
dation of Bentley, IL 170. 

Waterland, Dr. Daniel, Master of Mag- 
dalen College, I. 372 ) hit tfaeolc^cBl 
ditputatlon with Sherlock, tM^.i pro- 
poaes the thanki of the Univer^ty to 
Dr. Bentley, L 373 ; hia confederacy 
HH .Google 



with BenUcy while Vice Cbtncellor, 
i. 417; erealtd by him D.D. in the 
pre*ence of King George I., ii. 34 ; 
joioi in ceniurlng fait libel on Col- 
batch, ii. 139 ; ia one of the Syndi- 
cate to conductthe proccedingi Rgtinsl 
Bcntley, il. S06. 
WeiterhorB edition of Terence, il. 231 ; 
(mployed I 



ley'. 



<i,lbid. 



Weatmini 

Trinity College, ii. 356; account ol 
altempu in Ibe reign of James I. ra- 
ipecting election of Westminster (cho- 
Ian to feUawihips, ii. 266-7; I>r. 
■olldti th<r Dean end Chap- 



in with 



, ten 



interfere 



i appoint 



inltyColl^i. 
ii. 256 ; Dr. Robert Preind, the Mu- 
ter, luppam Colbatch, ilrld. 

Wetitein, John Jamea, utgea Bentley to 
undertake an e^tion of the Oieek 
Teitament. I. 397 ; aaaiita him in the 
work, ii. I30i leme aecouut of him, 
Ii. 12frl. 

Whietcm, Profcmot, Bentley procurea 
chambers for him in Trinity College, 
i.203; hli eipnliioD from the Uai- 
Tenity, i. 290 ; his answer to Callioa, 
L343. 

Whitehead, Paul, hii ancceaiiy Imlta- 
tion of Pope, ii. 392 ; la aaaodated 
with a Kct of atheiati at Cambridge, 
ibid. 

Whitfield, Dr. u patronized by Bentley, 
ii. 106; brief character of bim, ibid. 

Wilkin*, Dr. bia account of the visit of 
George I. to Cunbridge, ii. 36, nolt. 

William 111. conaigned to hit Queen 
(Hary) the patronage of the Church, 
i. 47 ; after her death appointa a Com- 
mittee of lii Biihopi to dtapoK of the 
Church preferment in the gift of the 
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L139. 
, Dr. John, appcnDted fioyla 



Willoughby, the Hon. Thonua, lecond 
•on of Lord MiddletoD, conteat be- 
tween him Mid the Hon. Henry Finch 
for the repreientation of Cambridge, . 
iL 110. 

Wotton, William, a contemporary and 
friend ofDr. Bentley,!. 9; hiaextra- 
ordinary attainmenta when a boy, i. 
9, 10; and note, i. ID; aatiata and 
carmpondi with Bentley, L 20; bia 
' ReHectionsuponHncient and modem 
teaming,' i. 61 ; ridiculed by SwlIl in 
the ■ Tale of aTub,' i. 93; again in 
the 'Battle of the Booka,' i. 114 1 
his third edition of 'Reflectiona on 
Learning,' 1. 181. 



Yonge, PhUip, afterwarda Bishop of 
Norwich, apeaks • funeral oralioa 
oner Bentley, ii. 413. 

Yorke, Sir Philip, Solidtor General, ap- 
pointed by the Univeraity of (Cam- 
bridge ita couniel againat Bentley, ii. 
192 ; hia high reputation at the bar, 
ibid. ; origin of the conneiion be- 
tween the UniTcraity and his &mity, 
ibid.; it appointed Attorney Qeneral, 
11.306; makeaan ingenioua and skil- 
iiil defence for Ibe Univetaity agonal 
the Interftrenceofthe Court of King'a 
Bench, ibid. ; hia opinion respecting 
the Viaitor of Trinity CoUege, ii. 364 ; 
la umpire between Archbishop Wake 
and Bentley, it 278; refuse* hiajEo/ 
to sta; the proceedings of Bishop 
Greene, ii. 304 ; la counael for Bent- 
ley before the Hauae of Lorda, IL 324 ; 
Chief Justice of the Court of King'* 
Bench, ii. 337, tiHt : bis difficulty in 
deciding on Dr. Walker*! case, ii.381 ; 
holds far some time both oScea of 
Chief Juadce and Lord Chancellor, iL 
383. 
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